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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines an alternative desegregation plan 
that would replace the one implemented in the East Baton Rouge Parish 
(Louisiana) School District in 1981, Known as the Incentives 
Desegregation Plan, the alternative plan was designed to produce 
interracial contact comparable to the earlier plan, without incurring 
the attendant costs of mandatofy reassignment. First, the means of 
measuring interracial contact are described, and then applied to the 
current plan. Despite substantial white flight, the current plan 
produces greater i terracial exposure than existed previously. Next, 
the alternative plan's reliance on court-ordered school closings, 
majority to minority transfers, and magnet schools is explained. 
Procedures for implementation (a 3-year process) and specific magnet 
programs are described. The proposed locations, grade levels, staff, 
participants, programs, and costs of 15 magnet schools are presented 
and a plea is made for heavy reliance on team learning, described as 
being extremely <jffective in stimulating achievement gains. Total 
enrollment and costs of magn'»ts are projected ancf a scheme for 
estimating the net benefit of the current and the alternative plan is 
presented. Next, implementation procedures are explained, first 
generally and then on a school-by-school level. The report concludes 
with a detailed timetable for implementation and a set of criteria 
for assessing the success of a magnet school. Fourteen statistical 
tables (most containing racial enrollment data) are included and 
appendices provide data on attendance zones, maps of the district, 
and 78 pagos of information on student team learning. (KH) 
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A SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PLAN FOR EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH 



PREFACE 



The analyii. presented here substantiates what virtually 
all of the research on school desegregation has found that the 
mandatory rreassignnvent of vhite students to formerly black .choo.s 
prodSces significant white flight. Almost 60% of the «hite students 
reassigned to schools formerly at or above ""f 
current court-ordered plan did not show up at the school they were 
assigned ?o,aSd aILst half of the school district's white enroll- 
ment loss in the last 3 years is ^o desegregation. There was , 
bv contrast, no discernible black flight at the district level. 
xl r?csult of these racial diffeiences in loss rates, the -busing 
Sur5en- is nSw greater for.blacks than whites under the court's plan. 

The plan proposed here is an attempt to slow the trend towards 
resegregation and to reduce the mandatory reassignment buj^en. It is 
definitely not a return to the status quo before co^^^t- ordered 
deseSreaation. Rather, this Incentives Plan offers a substantial 
degree 2? int;rri?ial Contact by using court-ordered -f ^J^^J-s, 
maiority to minority transfers, and magnet schools. It is an attempt 
to'un^^he research findings on the determinants of educational 
achievement with the goal of desegregating schools. It «inimixes 
dlaruDtion and uncertainty because: 1) it is phased in over a 
neJiod orth?ee JeLs, with portions of the current Court-ordered 
^!ai remaining in pla^e temporarily •"^2) it contemplates a 
proarammed phasing out of mandatory student "s^O'^"'®"^ J ".^^^^ 
liquet schools become established as viable 

The implementation schedule contemplates ^e*}^^"^^?^ •'i*"^";^^ 

iones it the middle school, •l^^^^^^-jy '^^^^J g^c^^J/ge .nd 
levels* at the beginning of, respectively, the 1985, 198b ana 

19 87 school ydars. 

Ultimately, the proposed plan -ill P"2»'% J«" "''^^^"e'''' 
than a Plan based upon mandatory rea8«lgim>ent». It will P"f"=* . , 
over the long term either .omewhat Bore or .omewhatlese interracial 

cental? ti^tL court', plan without the •"^^^""•^/^"S^lJj-l^^lty 
^..-.nmi hoBtilltv to mandatory reaaalgnment, parental ditticuiiy 
?n vutil^g ^he r ch?lS'. .choll, and dlmlnl.hed commun ty .upport 
Jor public .duration - ...oclated with mandatory reassignment. 

When this plan is fully l»Pi««"""?;. ^^ri^bJ.I^ii'"'' 
leave more one-race schools than the court's plan, but such 
definitions can be somewhat arbitrary and obscure l°na-t«° 
$»nS. iS"h"ay be -or. Indicative of the extent of actual 

eiri'p:'o5^u^cr;he^5:^:i^:f t^.rrrc!;i" ."pru "."^^^ 
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Snri.U.Uc «pect.tloS. of =tudent volunt..rlng. 

"Ilh.%»t"?tr: Z : *?nSo:iare :ppro.ch to^chool desegrega- 
tion" AS .uchrit merit, the court- s acceptance. 



INTRODUCTION 

This proposal for an .Itern.tive J°"i^''SoJr't \T 

East B.ton Rouge parish SchooD strict i. useful ^ ^ 

\i^-.r.ttr. i;Va°Sr/r::s:!j!;.rn?! ir 

ring the attendant costs of J*'|^t2ct is ".^asured and how 

important to ""^«"""|,»'?;!e^S'tmty of a??e"ative desegregation 
it can be used to assess the utiix^y 

plans • 

one example of « --t^^"ii°-"?,rra?""coSp"osittSn'^f 
that which approximates l''«''f"*'?f,'i*h"l district is 42 
the whole school system, "rt^** Js, " » """"i^on Rouge was in 1980), 
percent black f^-^S^ Percent white (as East B.to^^^^^g ^^^^^ 

every school should be 42 P*"®"t.°"„ „hit, fllaht "costs" of 
Such^ criterion, however, gnores the white fllght^^^^^ 

mandatory school desegregation, costs "J^cn « ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

achievement of "hool desegregation^ If there^^ regardless of 

iSw''mrcl;°ricJi!*^:ia^Stn^ ia%"o%!g":lly pr'oduled on paper. 

Nevertheless, considering only '^«»«„;=-iJ-i,rstUu? lo^nSui' 
duals and social sclent »t» have f S'^^J* ""^.J^g^,- perspective, 
unacceptable, but senseless P°if one w.re to Consider only 

Virtually all PoHoles have costs always has 

costs, none would ''"ere to Consider only white 

the least costs. Similarly, If "•^•j*" ^^osen would always be 
flight costs, the desegregation "l*""! Jh. least white flight, 
"o'nothlng- since that "l-'^', P"^„fi"„*'„5ar5 and • policy'analysls 
Therefore, from both a =S"'''bo^h cSJts and benefits In order to 
re'tfr^lS; %Z rerbr.'firof''aorSL.greg.tlon plans. 

indeed, if we consider th. Oesl^^iii^Jif^ P^fipptarf'that 
canes of an'y particular '^hool de.egrefl.t on plan, It^^^^ 

virtually everyone who '"VPO'ts the J^^P^J^em. This becomes 
tlon u^ei net benefit a. » 9""^,*° J'^^J^Sgated school system with 
:lrrcho^ls-:n^tht"r;c!.^^o^p•o"ition s'how'n ^low. 
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Blacka 

100 
100 
100 

0 

0 

0 



Whites 

0 
0 

0 

100 
100 
100 



Virtually all Bupporters o -^^^J^f^^^S^^J^i^: ^JiJ conBlder- 

prefer a planVich P^J^^^^^^SftrrtuSents to a plan 

able racial balance -"^^^es white students re^^^^^^y ^ ^^^^^ 

which produced Outcome B with perfect rax:iai 

students remaining. 



Outcome A 



Outcome B 



Blacks 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 



Whites 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 



Blacks 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 



Whites 
- 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



.Uhough outcome B P-^uces great^^^^ ^r.^-^r^jirShltrir^ 
A yields much 9«ater interracial context can be 

the average black child's 'chool), ^^^J ^^h plan. Ihis 

thought of as the ^^J^^^^^f *^,S*i^n^2 of tSe two principles 
example illustrates the reasonableness^o^ desegregation, consider- 

formSlated above. If one J^PP^^^* '^'^ven the most desirable of 
ing only costs is •»^«'^^;^«^^f"i"rand one would be forced to 

was only one white student In each »cnooi. 

. thus compare the estimated 

The analysis offered here l„a our proposed 

net benefit of the current a"»9"9»"?" f.'of the extSnt of white 
alternative, "ml* "1" ^"^i^J^TSn ^d In estimate of the amount 
?light produced by the Pi'^/jJ "oduce over time. An 

of Interracial exposure '*J»"^*i'„e created which is estimated 
?l^;rc5^uir.Mrai*S:s5i'r"eg!ilonnUhout the attendant costs of 

mandatory student reasslgnments. 
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THE CURRENT DESEGREGATION PLAN 
Racial Balancing 

The current desegregation plan implemented In 19 81 with the 
desegregation of the elementary schools and completed In 19 82 with 
the inclusion of the secondary schools produced a substantial de- 
crease in racial imbalance. As Table 1 indicates, the level of 
racial imbalance (D) in the elementary schools declined from 72 
to 38. 

An index of 72 means that 72 percent of the black students would 
have to be reassigned, if no whites were reassigned, in order to 
have the same percentage of, blacks in each school as in the whole 
school district. An index of 100 represents complete racial im- 
balance since it means that 100 percent of the blacks would have to 
be reassigned if no whites were reassigned, in order to have the 
same percentage of blacks in each school in the whole school 
district. The formula is 

D » 1/2 2] |Wi-M 
|w B 

where Wi is the number of whites in each school, W is the number 
of whites in the whole school district, Bi is the number of 
blacks in each school and B is the number of blacks in the whole 
school, district. 

The level of racial imbalance, which had increased slightly 
in the middle schools between 19 80 and 19 81, declined by 3 8 
percentage points from 58 to 20 in 1982. This decline is even 
greater than occurred in the elementary schools the year before. 
The high schools, which experienced a small reduction in racirl 
imbalance in 1981, had a further decline of 29 percentage points 
from 59 in 1981 to 30 in 1982. 

in addition, the extent of interracial exposure (Sbw) in- 
creased substantially from 24 to 36 percent white in the average 
black child's elementary school in 1981. At the middle ■'=hool 
level, interracial exposure increased from 32 to 48 percent wHte 
in the average black child-s school, and at the high school l«vel , 
it increased from 32 to 47 percent white in the average black child s 
school. Itie fonk\ula for this Index is 

Sbw - Lk NkbPkw 

i:k Nkb 

where Nkb is the number of black students in each school and Pkw 
is the proportion (or percentage) white in the same •chool. This 
is sumniSd for all schools and divided by the number of black 
students in all the schools. This index cannot be any higher 
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than the oercentage white in the school Bystem (or grade level) 
analyzed It is a measure of net benefit because the percentage 
whfirin a black school will theoretically increase with racial 
Sa incing! birSecrease with white flight. The ultimate outcome 
of tSese^contradictory impacts of school desegregation is thus the 
net benefit in instrumental terms. 

Every grade level shows a net benefit as a result of racial 
balancina despite whatever white flight has occurred. Unfortu- 
nately! the extent of interracial exposure in the elementary 
lull's Uhe'only grade level for which there 
tion data) declined by 2 percentage points in the year alter 
UpJementatlon. Such^ decline can be the """^^ °^ "S"h?te 
administrative changes in the plan, or of a reduction in white 

enrollment. 

Whether the result of administrative action or individual 
..v4r>n white fliaht), Tables 2 and 3 indicate that the plan 

has not'b;:; fnifre'li 'suci;s;ful in eliminating the racial iden- 
tif lability of the East Baton Rouge schools even when those 
schools designated racially isolated by the court excluded 
tTol analysis. Table 2 indicates that f.t.rnMv'co'rrelat^^^ 

llrllntl,l mil ?able 3 ^demonstrates that the racUl chara ter 
istics of the school staff continue to be significantly oorreiateu 
ifth the racial characteristics of the pre-deaegregation st^^^ 
body, in other words, schools that had ^ •^"^^"^ 
percentages prior to desegregat on tend to hav igJ-^^^-f^..^,, 
teacher percentages and are more iiRexy 
after school desegregation. 

. r'ci?c:iiter:ttr"rn»:'?nd:i'?D? "eSi^ 

rte^r: ?.e^".crol% ;t::^r.ira!%:f.;ance indicate ^^llir^o'.n. 
"an the school syster,, high percentage black -c^ools are not 

^nd^x cannot even be calculated ) '"e^ean level of racial 
imbalance for the elementary schools i" ""j^" * 
middle schools 30, and for the high schools J3. 



one factor related to classroom racial Imbalance at the 
elementary 's'chool level is the j""^ •"J.J;J«S»:''.S5'1h."";xtJ^t 
correlation between the/^^^^tl.tic'.riy "s Snlftcrnt ?26 At the 
of racial imbalance is «. . „„ tv subject matter. 
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White Flight 

rr. 'i.r,T.'c:uTri To «JiS:tf iJu'tif -no-r:.!- -hu. 

gated. (There was no decline in "'^^^^^'^^^'ichool district cannot 
level BO it is not analyxed ^«^^:^.?;"^\*ve created statistical 
do tvo things at once, social scientists have crea j^bsence 

iechniques for estimating what Unear trend 

of a policy intervention. enrollment, 
analysis (of the form Y - ?*.^^Le was established beginning in 
A normal white •n^;<^l^,^-«,'^^,,i°|;,^f,tarrBch^ and 19 80 for secon- 
1975 and ending In 1979 tor nr-ade level 

Sary .ehools. The year before deBegregation for ea^ 
«.s%xcluded from the normal trend analys 6 in oroe ^ 

tamin.tion due to what •PP"",'^° m'^" gl from ieeondery schools, 
in 19 80 from elementary achoolB ana in i»o± 

This analysis is shown in VcrudfngTpec'i'l rduiafion) 

9-12 separately and <'J°ie fS? each year is shown 

and K-12 as a whole. The actual i°5%^»'^to8r predicted from the 

on the left for "<=JO"^^.i»''*ihe predicted liss rate is th. . 
1Q7S-1979 trend on the rignt. ine f*-^^ iq"7Q as the 

nil ""estimate white •""^^"^"J^^I'Jll^rSf -5% perc"t from 

base, for '» P"^,, !^ ^4 9 65 yields a predicted white 

an actual e"ro Iment n 1979 <>£ JJ;'" V'^J ^„ 1,82. 

enrollment of K.O''/" .„ actual data. The analysis 

the last year «°r*'\i'=?„^^'",i%"j9 81 is about one-third greater 
shows that the actual loss rate 1" "^i is ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

than non.al and the '"""l i"" "^J to Save a higher loss rate 
high as normal. It is Qu^*!, """""J, V° year of implementation, 
in the year after 'J«f«a"?'"^i°" areaterwhite flight than 

Although Ph'sed-i" Pl"^ te« ?he IddUitnal loss is usually 
those implemented in one year, Sir «r.a already desegregated, 
not from the grade level °^ a«°3"PSt°eg"Sate5 ""de levels or 
Typically it J. f^°"'^*'*J*J-!?:^ent"y School white enrollment 
geographic areas. The total •l'"'""'^,;,^ 2,000 students (pre- 
loss due to O^oa^oatlon by 1982 i» of 9.591). 

dieted enrollment of 11.565 minus actual « 

The analysis of the middle -ciJ^ji/JStiriS^s'Sr: uiuS" 
implementation year loss, but a •^;>_^"^;°hninue applied to middle 
over 2.000 due to 0«"9r«gation. This tecnniqu pp jesegreg- 
School enrollment P^°bably ov.restlm.t.s the los^^^^^ .nroUment 
S:^Hne"in' irao" !n :h:nS;:2nc:1rSiy"inf orm.tion on the validity 
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to adjust unrollinent trenoB toi. 

the »«.n"t of l;r«;r 2hU. night. 

.earch findlngB on implem-ntatlon yoai; 

tot.l 10.B frin 1979 to *or .le^entary .ch^^^_ 

1982 for .ec^ndary tchools i» 9,640 level analysis 

ioss due to 0"ea"3«*i"" total loss String that time period. 

Is 4,599, or 48 P«"«"*°%*^!ir°"i£ other research studies 
This also =0"^°™%*° *^Stie'deseg?egation plan Involving 
which indicate that „tll approximately double the 

mandatory white >^""^«""*"^?.e over a period of a few years, 
normal white enrollment f ""^^allible white suburbs, the 
Typically, except "here there „ges, less than normal, 

decline will return to normal or in som 

by ihe fourth year "f^^.^f "'Xol «hite •n'rollment loss larger 

with a second V'" « '^"^J^^^^ not following the usual 
than its implementation year 

pattern. 

The loss to d^J-r'-^irioS: U VslTjTloT.l.ro^i- 
rtrir-^Vp^crnt^^^it^i J ory^hite^f^ 

fetirthlr. Tughf iuh^or-grade level having a post- 
Implementation year. 

The school by school w»>ite lojs rate. ( the percent.ge^of 

white student. "»i9"»t.S°school ".tlgnments by race (the per- 
.chool) and the '^tlmated school rea s ,„olled the previous 
centcge of 'Bsigned students -"i',, „tes vary considerably 
year) are shown in Table 7. Tnese 
from school to school. 

The data In Table 8 Oe»°"-".t. that ._m.3or f.ctor^^in^ 
explaining white enrollment loss ij,*'^^ fomentation year (1981 
centage black of school. In the impl^^ .chools), the over- 
for elen-^tary schools and ^9 82 tor • ^^^1, ,t „ «. 
all loss rate for 'tudents assignea v level, 61 pei- 

percent black Is " percent 8^°^«%tuSents, 45 percent of the 
?ent of the white •l'"^"*"^ 2nd 67 percent of the white high 
white middle school 'tudents, and *^ P j „ percent or 

.ehool students did not enroll Moreover, research 

lbo« black schools they ««• "'io^t.eli and Ross (1979) demon- 
on ^he Boston school. «<'"J"f to result, even after the 

Sprites that such loss i^i^.t^dents are ....signed to 

l-rirr^r^ic" rch^oirfviiytn^i-ordlng to the percentage black) 
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Th« lnplement«tion y«.r lo.» rate for •<:ho°l» between 3 5 
,1 percent bUcK 1. 13 P«=-J,^«/ji^;i,Si.r.'n5 IV'^iclnt 

giln of 3^rc.nt In high .chools (c.uB«d prim.rily by the 
Increase In white enrollnent at Tnra) . 

The poet-Implementation year loss rate P«"*"L;",t^folmerly 
»h» onoLlte of thoae In the Implementation year. Schools formerly 

fo%'ri:crUrol Ire'conUnSing to leave the .chool .ystem. 

Table 9 ai.plays the partial =°"«^«^,^°?|,^|Jry'w'ack'rchoolB 
Bchool characteristics and the loss rate *°™"iJj,?i;=S ,na 
.(defined here as those not <'esi9''»*«^„"rt^''=i; formerly white 
into which white students SIJ^'iSSJateHndlnJo which 

schools (those not designated as '•5}»"^.J"°i"ig conducted for 
black students were "'f'^aned). This ".5°gegregatlon 
the year of i™Pl»"""^^°" ""^^iiientttlon %ar(elem2nt;ry ' 
percentage black Jfgj'^J^JISnt'ge black. Since 

schools only) controlling " ^ ^ional white enrollment 

T '"'filJrA^, :;'i^?:Se'.S eiceW ^e^aave sign) Indicates 
rh:Ta;i'ab?rhU^t -pi's tl^e ."-J - white -ol ment and^.^^^ 

rerg^'rauUfw^^e 'Ai'.llu "rf'fUi-er ^loSe to zero mean 
there is no relationship. 

These result, suggest that P°°"^ 'e^:?^' rbllbirbe'cluse'" 
white flight in the P°»^:l"?J«»«J*f„Uivrs to^the public school 
poorer students cannot ""of "'.•""""vement scores have greater 
System, that •=^r^^:ir whltS fUg^trundSubteSirbecaus; It Is 
post-implementation year white """"^ms level of analysis 

delated to Income, that fusing distance at thl8_ieve 

has no relationship to "h^" J^JO^ihuf f uSht from fomerly 
black principal results In 9"'"^ Ji't the greater the 

black schools In the ^"'Pj'"""'^^"" J'^J'^ho are blSck in formerly 
pre-desegregation P?'^"''"9«?^„J'jf in those schools post-imple- 
black school, the less ""Ito flight in tnose , '^i.c^ 

mentation, and that magnet school program, in^ y^^^^ ^ 

r-hools are associated with less P°" '"P gifted and talented 
. those schools. Horeover, f *,^^^',°JrS",tion in elementary 

cla which '%^l!"oh"lP to ihlte flight. Kence. 

!frhe'ln'jrnt"°ofn'hli'lr'o3r.^'i. tflnd^uce middle cl ,s., white 
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parent, to K.ep th.ir chlldr.n In th. public .chool., there i. 
no evidence it is working. 



•nuivsis of the implementation year 
A multiple "are.sion analysU ot tn p ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

white flight in "'^i^lfins v^^^^^ of the variation 

in Table 10. This •"•^V^ a« The first column in 
in proportional white •"^^^^^^^"'.^f J^^eh^ariable listed. These 
Table 10 displays Jhe mean X) for each va^^ formerly black 

data indicate ■^O^J^^^^^t/achoolS with the former having more 
schools and formerly J^^^* ^^Jstlntially more likely to have 
students on free 1""?*^^^* "L!na si iahtly smaller schools than 
had a black P^^'^^^P-l^^^^i^f^^^igows the unstanda regression 
the latter. The J«^?"^,„5^i^"*tSe change produced in proportional 
coefficient (b) which ^"^^^"^^^^^'^^^"hSnae in the independent 
white enrollment change by a ^^^^J^^^^,^^^*" the standardized 

variables listed. Ttie J^^^^.^^^SJJb indicates the relative 
regression coefficent( Beta) This inai proportional 

:^rt:^^nrrilL^nt^:i:n^r^old^.Sr:nVher variables constant. 

The single greatest factor in explaining whitej^ 
Change is still the pre-desegregation^P^^^^^^ ^ 
as the proportion in the free J^^^J P the white flight. The 
greater the proportion ^J^"^*^ ' ^^^J^g^hite flight. In other 
greater the proportion poor, the J^^^^f iiternaJives who are 
iords, it is the parents ^»^°"^,Jer studies of school desegre- 
leaving the school »y«tem. As other ^^^^ the type of 

gation have found, rejecters tend to ue p J^ion is essential 

people whose continued attachment to public ^^^ernal achieve- 

Lr^ustaining the -chool's •eternal '"PP^^t "^us who are committed 
r^iu^^i^nfl ^S^Utf ?SJ%iei^Thildren. 

school size ^r^eis^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
although weakly, related to white has been found 

he school, the O^^^ter the white ^^^J^^- ^he fact that a 
in other studies as ^'ell, and ""V iess threatening in a 

minority population will J^^^^J^-^^^^^S discipline is easier to 
smaller school than in a 1*^0^'. 't. formerly black schools, a 
Taintain in ^^^J^!?^:! ^^^^^^0^ ificantly related 

^r-wrire^afght!" 'Tirs\ripp-:nti; '.nother^isible symbol of 
racial identif iability . 

T.t.le 11 di.pl.y. "-r'^ef pro:oraoifl%Sir."nroll.^^^ 
.nalysle of post-Implementation year propor .xplalns 86 

cllZ'. Thl. •naly»i» IV--^^""*.""!"*!?. enrollment ch.nge 
percent o£ the variation P^|P°"i°^Vt of the variation in pro- 
lSr[?oT,J^ih^i:1„-:J?:^:t-cS.'n,Vtn%ormerly White .chcol.. 
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The percentage black la poaitively, but a black principal in 
19 81 is negatively, related to white enrollment change in formerly 
black •choola. Poorer formerly black achools have greater ^hite 
flight, as do larger »choola. Eleme'itary achool magneta are a 
Bignificant attraction for whites. Busing distance is negatively, 
although not significantly, related to white enrollment change. 
The greater the busing distance, all other things being equal, 
the greater the white flight. • ^ ^ 

In formerly white schools, the predesegregation proportion 
black as well as the 19 81 proportion black are positively related 
to white enrollment change. Put another way, the high status, 
higher proportion white schools are experiencing the greatest 
continual loss with desegregation. In these schools, having a 
magnet program is also a significant attraction for whites. 
Although there are only two cases, Northdale and South Boulevard, 
the most successful magnets appear to be the extended day programs. 

T ,ie Long-Term Net Benefit of- the Current Plan 

The long-term white flight and the net benefit of th« 
current school desegregation plan can be estimated by various 
techniques. One technique which is not useful is the linear 
trend analysis used earlier because the extraordinary white loss 
associated with the implementation of school desegregation is 
always followed by a declining loss rate. Ttius, the pre-and 
post-desegregation trend in its entirety is not linear. A simple 
technique for estimating the post-implementation loss rate is to 
select a sample of school districts with similar characteristxcs , 
particularly plan characteristics, calculate a least squares 
equation to describe the enrollment trend for these districts, 
and use the derived slope to estimate the lose rate for East 
Baton Rouge, Four southern countywide school districts, Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg, Nashville, Montgomery, and Shreveport (Caddo Parish), 
were selected from the sample of 113 school districts In Rosso 11 
<1<*78). These districts had an average redut on in racial 
imbalance (D) of 41 percentage points compareo to East Baton 
Rouge's 34 point reduction, ©resulting level of racial imbalance 
of 39 compared to East Baton Rouge* s racial imbalance of 32, and 
a pre-desegregation percentage black of 34 percent compared to 
42 percent in East Baton Rouge. The average implementation year 
white enrollment loss rate was 9.4 compared to East Baton Rouge s 
loss in 19 81 of 11.4 percent. 1/ 



1/ The white loss rates for Charlotte beginning in the 
year of implementation are -.046, -.033, -•«^24, -.032, -.021^ 
for Nashville they are -.105, '-O^Z, -.034, -.029, -.020, for 
Montgomety they are -.076, -.010, -.024, -.031, -046, "nd for 
ShreiJeporJ, -.147, -.023, -,024, -.075, -.002. The »e an loss 
rates for the four school districts are -.09si, -.027, -.027, 
-.042, -.022. 
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th. •t.rting point J' J . Applying th. .lope of 

1. th. unit of tlm*. m thlJ ca.e y.ar from 

.0129 to »hlte .nroll«.nt In B..t l/yi.id. .n 

1983 to 1987 a. .hown In the ''"f""? "fJ^n in column three. 

„tl«.te<3 19 87 "hite enrollment of 19, tl3 .^^^ Snroll«ent In 

A .imple linear '"'iy!^? °' Pi^^rbllc' enroltaent .Ince 

East Baton "".^t.^Sy a^egrSgrtion. ThU yield, a 1987 

It ha. not been affecteaoy ae. » « current plan the .chool 

black •"°li"«"t,i°f 42.5 percent -hit., a decline of 

ty.tem at that time "° iodj Percentage »hlte. 

almost ten percentage point, from balanced .chool 

The level of interracial J/'oe^^nHge point for 

.y.tem -111 f ^};/?S"tiJ «rcSntlgt Shite" Wi? yields a 
avery one point decline in PT"'" :„eraae black child's 
net benefit of 37 percent -hit. 4" the pre-de.egre- 

.chool, a "8«^:^'=^i^•"iL^*omp«lng the currint plan 
gation Index -.f " In 1980. Thut< ^l"?' ^^O^.^es that, despite 

JSb^?:ntn:r:h?^e° ??i^^trih:1uJ?.nt plan produces . greater net 
benefit. 

An A.lternatlve Deseg regation Plan 

The .Iternative to the current ^ejtSrrr^i-ifanUy'on" 

^:;K^S: iTllluZlt rh::irBr=or^i?ddle .nd scotlandvllle 
Middle schools, will be closed . 

Xmplenentatlon of this jj^--^ cCn:iii or^irxnciUHres 
Tun IWX Tu^ in'p?"ce tSSr^rui f^oUo- an orderly phase 
out of the Court-ordered p^an. 

ouring thi. interim ph-.lng P^^^i^J'J^-J-S^ 

a. v« MMv 19 01 court order Port Hudson 
2/ Pursuant to the May, "\,°"!,''_.^der ts to Bakerfieldj 
students are assigned ^Sjif^^yj^^ti'^^nS stloJ^hT Uon 
worth scotlandville »«J,^^"j!,.fS'"iollywood to Banks, Delmont, 
City to Sharon HilU f"J/f"yS;i?ier SoJ^h Greenville to 
and Claiborne, Capitol to Greenville, Sou tn^ Audubon, 
Broadmoor and Bernard ^^race, Sherwood Fore Fairfield 
Wyandotte to Delmont and Dalton, Perkins to uu 
(continued next page) 
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Middle school, .ra to be clo.sd /-l^ ^J/i^J.^ulerir^ 
««nrt«tnrv middle school de«egregation plan Iv »chodulea to oe 
dt^mSn'ueV siude'nt. -t ren'tlAnroll.d in Broa^^^^^^ .nd 
scotlandville Middle Schools will be assigned to th^ -J^^^^ 
schools indicated in Appendix B as a function of the elementary 
school attendance tone In which they reside. 

The pre-desegregation 19 80 M to M P^^""»,f^^"^^f .Indents 
black fitudents at the middle school level black students 

at the hiah school level. This represents only one percent of 
Jhe studeSt ^pulation. Many school systems actively trying to 
desegregate Kve around five percent of their 'tudent popula 
enrolled in such programs, if they also have magnet •chools. 
•n assumption made here is that the M M Programs coul^ 
result of school closings and more systematic >^«^^"^tlng, re-ruic 
Ttoo elementary school students, 200 middle school students, 
i;d 200 high school students, representirg almost seven percent 
o? the studen? population. While this is a greater than usual 
nLher of elementary school students in an M to M program, it is 
^attainable Qoarif the East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 
2ctiveW ?ecrui?s these f^udents as the Incentives Pl«n is put 
?n olace InS the Court's plan is dismantled. This should take 

the'^for: of an organized Sirect mail '"^^ ^^^tf ^J?, J^rt^attend , 
advising parents of the schools their child Is eligible to attend, 
the program offarings, and transportation. 

This plan also relies heavily on magnet ■^l^o^^'*;, J^^.f/" 
««rrh on the effectiveness of magnet schools as a voluntary 
search on the f"^'';^^^®"^^; several policy options which should 
brcon'sfdereS ' F rst^'magnet school? locliteS in black neighbor- 

rbmiy'^rrheTchool'.nS''.tUl"'.%h, .nr.oUn.ent of the 

(continued fro™ previous pag.) to P'^Jl'f In 
Blll.> Heddv to polk and Buchanan. While the court °raer ib 
" fecL .tu5ent.'.s.loned to these •f°°i'-"J/:ri^e palling 

rd'ri:rtrrtnrrihr-aSo;r.'cror' ^s?u5 nrr..^SnSS;t o ; 

ana ciustetmy w*. u.i^ ar^snni becomes a magnet, at 

Crestworth is temporary until that »cnool ^^omes « y ' 

T:;':^c^Js:n:r.2urt;r.":^s?:?/:cSj:r.?t:f.:^.''.on2s'deLri.ed 

in Appendix A. 
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•non-resident" race. Second, becau«e parents prefer "ll^J^^i*^ 
children to attend the aame .chool for reasons of JO"^*"^'"?^^^^..^ . 
Mnd .ecurity. the attractiveness of a magnet school can be increased 

stipulati that if one child in a family enrolls in • »-flnet 
school, ill the children in that family enjoy an enrollment 
Jrioriiy as explained below. Third, newei' or completely renovated 
SlgneJ .cnools'^are more attractive to parent.. 7°"^,^^' f^i^.SSents 
program uniqueness is apparently not necessary to attract students 
?[he designation "magnet- seems to have a greater attraction 

Iha'n any Articular program), this ^ 'i'^'^SiS^/^o^hartJeT 
ment aminrnon-magnet principals and school "t"" »° 
are willing to inform students of magnet opportunities. Finally, 
because whUes who volunteer for magnet schools in black neighbor- 
S tend to be more -liberal- and of higher social class than 
those who do not, elementary magnet school P^^?"';^^^" 
«ohnni« Should be of the type that appeals to this group that 
is Jess ^?ructu^eS and moJe innovative iMontessori, team learning, 
llr r At the high school level, examination schools have cor.sis- 
tenuC proven att?acave to such parents, although they produc. 
some L?ween-school segregation by class. By the same token, 
Lgnet schools in white neighborhoods should be of the kind that 
appeal to workir? class black parents (fundamental, back to 



m 

basics^ ©tCe)e 



With the dismantling of the Court's plan, minor adjustmentB 
will be iade in theSttendSnce zones of .everal schools to promote 
Ses gregrtion'U«een contiguous areas. 

""li'rrfL'ct^ssrfrnrt^i^ 'Tire:' "trsih^s^arrfn :^ 

nja^ed^c^nfo .pari. transfe^^ 

% d^n't -rof'%\e%c"oS administration 

!!Tje%c\'^nt^:rH^?:he-sigri^5 r?crnr.f .^^^^ 

assignments currently in effect. 

The magnet school programs 0""i"«^ '"?;f /''"^ 

educational programs that raise •^^i^^'i'^^f ilfi'" ^auce 
achievement and promote positive race r«l»^ion« P;°°^;^ 
Stable desegr.gation plans '^"at not only retain 
enrollment "ut attract those that av. ^ ^^.it^^.J^l.reS" 
Cfth'S; seg^tgrtrng". .c^ool^syfter U their m.ttent ion to 

Schofield, Crain, et al., 1981 tor • , structure. More 

in how to design curriculum not classroom social structure. 
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«v«r ♦•hev often have the .inteken as.umptlon that desegregated 
rcho^r^yit^Jircan retain high -J^-ing -^J^^^^^^ 
developing curriculum for them. Ytt y^^^^J? •ti«,L.tea is 
indicates that the achievement of their child'a ;l«J»^f^". J» 
of equal, if not greater, importance to P"»0*^» i?^^"^^"!?^, ^ 
their Select ion of echoola. Hence, If achool adminietratora 
vJJh tSat^ract high achieving student., they solve the 

educational problems of low achieviiig students, and the social 
proSJems produced by group disparities in achievement. 

Soecial programs currently in effect should be evaluated 

L c«rfuUy .v.lu.t.^ by • 'gf "^i*" '."'of the research 
S:prrs;n;r.chre^Cchi?.rS„.. .earning^ c^^^^^^ 

their tocher, h.ve for them, combine to Pro«u=^^i",»t"j",°; 

^^^\:iirtrprri?s/ir:c!;j V ig^u 

tend to be further behind than students of similar ability 
initially who wore no^ in theoe programs. 

What has been shown to extremely effective is jot -go- ^^^^^ 
at-your-own-pace- learning, but "team ^•"'^^'JO^^icn is 
'so ?h.t chilS.en 1-rn and^cc^pe e as ^f^a^heteroge^o^^ 
classroom team. The child » "core on a y ^ «narison to previous 
function of how well he or -he has done -^^J^-JP-^^^^^p.^iJon 
performance? there thus 1- '^^"tdnali red' classroom. Nevertheless, 
that goes on in the usual i"^^iYiJ""ii**°«n"ou8ly rates by 

students whether in •egregated Csee 51a 



score, 
achieving 



its implementation in other school districts.) 

The progra. «»-criptions which follow utllUe^this reser.ch. ^ 
as well as programs, or parts of programs. 
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board's December 6, 1980 report, A P reliminary Proposal f or__the_ 
Further Desegregation of the East Baton Rouge Parish Schools , and 
modifications suggested by th-* East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 
staff. 

Schools which remain predominantly one-race under the Incentivefl 
plan should, to the extent necessary, continue to have their 
educational programs upgraded commensurate with what is being 
done in the desegregated schools. Moreover, the educational 
principles outlined above should also be seriously considered for 
the remaining one-race schools. For example, continuous progress 
programs are probably a mistake for the reasons suggested above. 
Team learning, however, has been shown to work as well in one- 
race schools as in desegregated schools in raising the achievement 
of low achieving children. This Is because there appears to be a 
marked similarity in the way in which the social forces operate 
to promote achievement in these two different situations. Thus, 
it is recommended that there be a diffusion of this innovation 
throughout the Parish school system. 

Magnet School Descriptions 

Par ameters : Any stud<>nt currently attending a school outside 
of his/her pre-desegregation attendance area is reassigned to 
that attendance area, or a contiguous attendance area as indicated 
in Appendices A, B or C to this plan, v»hen the Present "tudent 
assignment plan is modified for their grade level. Since the 
research is unanimous in finding that the positive effects of 
desegregation on children are greater the earlier It is begun, 
kindergarten children will be included in the desegregation 
activity. Indeed, in one school, desegregation activity is 
proposed to begin at age 3. 

The following eight elementary schools are proposed as magnet 
schools: four schools in white neighborhoods, C^darcrest-Southmoor , 
U23 on map). La Belle Aire (E52) , La Salle ( E54) , Tanglewood E103 ) , 
and four schools in black neighborhoods. South Boulevard (ElOO) , 
SSrthdaL (E64), Crestworth (E29), and Park (E67). (See Appendix D 
for map and key.) 

Three middle schools are proposed as magnet fchools. They 
•re the two currently in existence, Istrouma (M49) and McKinley 
(M59) located in black neighborhoods, plus one "^Sditio^al one at 
Sherwood (M98) located in a white neighborhood. Four hflh school 
maanets are proposed. Ttiey are the two currently in ex. ste >'ie , 
B^tSn Rouge (H8) in an Intigrated central ^^^1?^^°^^°"^ '''''[^^ 
Scotlandville (H93) in a northern black neighoorhood, and i^o 
additional on-s, Capital (H20) in a black neighborhOf>a , and 
Broadmoor (Hl5) in a white neighoorhood. 
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lloi^l ^"poJuion of tSe .chool dl.trict faehing .t.ft. 

Att.na.nc. xon.. «or .11 ..gnet '^JooU -111 b. the .ntlre^^ 

Parl.h Bchool sy.ten., tho.« ""'Q^iJJt "rlorlty to remain 

designated for a magnet Pr<>9raiii "ill have first prio y 
therl subject to ^he prescribed limlt« of the P^°3»=*-„«,,,i„„. 

backup will remain there *^%"»"'*!*°uL«"ome overlap in 

Th^^rhS^tn l\ \H »".rn:t"."/oi a^d "t %h.si^ the 
court-ordered plan. As a consequence. It is con^^^ ^^^^ 

?:s%"?l^;i^°«i„"sJ^ton2?e^ KViccompUshed . 
Kone Of the -J-JSnJIgef '■^JrS^be'^^i.e'iSe ffir^emains 

rs!c^an/rarii$"i fn r£b!;^ 

re»"ut^e t;;:rrr.Tifgfegrt:5 rnc'l.;r?itergroup hostility is 
always a problem • 

Because the purpose of -J-J.rJ-^J.iSony^^^ ,'2 llA 
quality education ^ut to desesreg.t. the jc^^^^^ decree to which 
ielection system should be thrsending schools. First 

transfers desegregate or ""'"f** ^it enrolled when the 
priority should be given t°/^°"^f""Jhould be given to those 
Sagnets are created, P^^";^^,! the system. Ust 

students ir the »o»t "ar«9»ted schools in tne J ^^.^ ^y 

re^rdrn?i:r^i?trrn?^rnS rhirrulS rareluUy controUed to 
prevent resegregation. 
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hh SALLE PUNDAMISNTAL HAGNET 

Location J Ltt Sail© Elementary School 

Grade Leveit K-5 

staff t Teaching staff reflecting the racial ccroposition of the 
laSt Batol^ FougS Parish .chool aystem teaching staff, preferably 
a black principal. 

participants: Cityvide attendance xone ^ith first priority given 
to those currently enrolled, as described ^o"/''^*}^ 
section on implementation below, up to a projected racial occupancy 
of 45 percent black and 55 percent white. 

program Description: The fundamental school offers an alternative 
ll^rZ ^ich Smphasixes discipine in teaching, learning, j^nd 
behavior It stresses a strong basic instructional program in 
J:SrvrJti^g, spelling, and thematic.. Instruction 

, Iff 9^ 1 t-A«n*ct- for self •no otnerSf courteByr 

:n"a ^rt"™?2^.?. ::pi.."z."!'*cL.% O-fm.. •t-O./ds of conduct 
Jnd dress are establlihed to which parents .re requested to agree- 

classroom is thus based on the same principles of cooperation 
and competition as athletic performance e 

Students will receive letter grades that ^•f^'^^ their per- 
formance in -games and tournaments," and other worke '^Jl •J"^*"^? 
win have assigned homework and a parent contract agreeing that it 
will be supervised and completede 

costs: in-servlce training of 27 teacher, for 2 day. at an average 

cost of $40/day: $2,160. 
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CRESTWORTH COMPUTER/MATH/SCIENCE MAGNET 
Location; CreBtworth Elementary School 
Grade Level i r-5 

black and 55 percent white. 

Pro,r.» D..crlptlon. The pro^rj™ win P^^^ 

„.th .nd "i'"" •^Vti^","i^w of !elrnlng for .l...ent.Ey 

computer* can •.""heinS «n oblect of study. The primary 

.chool students, .s well as ^«ln9 «n object ^ 

means of such learning Is a computer P^°9ram c 

Papert. lt"':.,VfiiS%re'chUrwGo''r.2lirth".%hlld as early 

the computer "drills the ' *r,.^„geif ^jath and reading skills. 

as three year, o d to f ch him or^h.r.elf 

.t?uctlon«l program ^P^t^'^J? it h« tts most spectacular 

around the country. *«°'^^J."9'°!?5vlna students. It is thus 

:r if".Ti: i:t ^:::u:?:J!roni:,r:rhy Lr. ... school 

system. 

The curriculum may also incj"<" •"^^^"S'S 3c:ySg"'r^- " 
.uch a. BASIC and PASCAL 1" '^t ISle". cSrr?culu». 

,uch as Elementary Science Center, "ologicax d ^^^^ ^ 

and special projects. 

^in K* nfferad In conjunction with 

i^gje-t-inrss :;tSis;i^Sr-:si^5t:^i:<. 

cost. 50 commodore 64 computers »00 each »45,000^(...-ln9; 
20 percent educational ''^•""SUo foJ ihe monitor) . 20 copies of 
$399 for the disk drive, •'«' * Sl.counti $2,800) (Appl« 2 pl"* » 

tXJGO program at $140 ""h with ^^""^"^J/aS tl use LOGO with 
already owned by the school system can be a P ^ „,000 

a l-n8««9«="''„rrofW.rr f raiding substitute teacher, while 
fot miscellaneous soitware. rtwv*u* v 
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training 15 teacher* in LOGO for five days, $3,000j providing 
extended day instruction for an estimated 50 students at $ll/hour 
« $660/week additional operating expense. Total - $55,800 in 
start-up costs and $660 a week in additional operating expenses. 



LA BELLE AIRE INTERCULTURAL LANGUAGE MAGNET 
Location* La Belle Aire Elementary School 
Grade Level x K-5 

Staff: Teaching staff reflecting the racial composition of the 
school system teaching staffj preferably a "»ck principal, 
participants: Citywide attendance zone. Open admission with 
those currently attending La Belle Aire, as described in the 
implementation section below, up to a projected racial occupancy 
of 45% black and 55% white. 

Program Description: Ttie program will develop language proficiency 
inlpanish and French, as well as English, for the student who 
comnletes five years of instruction. World cultures and interha- 
aSSa! relations will also be studied, in addition to more basic 
skills, instruction will be all or partly in the foreign language 
selected depending on the grade level of the student. 

The program is quite well puited to the team learning in- 
structional approach, in this f %;f^"^,^"^,™Siaae " 
will not only facilitate interracial friendships, but language 

acquisition . 

costs: some of the language faculty can oe shifted J^^^'^^J^y 
schools with excess capacity, but most will have to be hired. An 
estimated 15 teachers fluent in French or Spanish yill cost an 
estimated additional $270,000. Training t"^^!" . 
learning method will cost about $2,300 for substitutes for 29 
teachers for 2 days training. Total * $272,300. 



CEDARCREST-SOUTHMOOR MUSIC AND ART LEARNING CENTER ^ 
Location: Cedarcrest-southmoor Elementary School ^ 
Grade Level: K-5 

fstaffi Tfeachlna staff reflecting the racial composition of the 
School system teaching staff, preferably a black principal. 

participants: Citywide attendance tone. Open admission to those 
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Intertited In mutlc .nd/or th. .rtB %»ith first choice Qoing to 
tSoH currently enrolled, .8 described in the i«Pl*««"|f ^^f^cic 
section below, up to a projected racial occupancy of 45% black 
and 55% white. 

Program Descriptiont The music and arts learning center Is an 
aJ?2r^^tW« alimentary .chool offering a ft^^ng academic program 
In language, arts, science, and nath, with special •«»Ph"i» 
the vUuSl irts, theater arts, and vocal and ^"•t'^^^I^^^.^^iSltv 
The program will draw from the artistic resources ^J^J^e community 
InclSding cultural and educational *^*^ijjf { 

historical societies, and the mass media. Students abilities and 
it^lr-lnll in the arts will be developed through Individual and 
ima!"aroup instruction. Students will regularly attend appropriate 
:onc;r?s? ?hea?ersf and'shows, and the school will ^ave an extended 
day schedule to allow for concentration in an area of interest. 

cost: Extended day schedule for 10 teachers, $2,750/week additional 
operating expense. 



NORTHDALE EXTENDED DAY CENTER 

Location: Northdale Elementary School (continuation of current 
program) 

Grade Level: K-5 

staff: Faculty r.flectlng the "''i'l ?°™P°»f f 
.y.tem teaching .taff, preferably . white principal. 

participant.: Cltywlfle attendance tone, a<tal..lon only to children 
of working parent, and full-time .tudent.. 

....„,4„»4on. rurrleulum deicrlbed in The Extend ed Day 
lltair, S:nd"oSK!°?l82-e3rSdSuional l.ple^entltKrT^ tea. 
learning method. 

rostt Ttie only additional cost is of providing substitute teachers 
Till t?l;tn?ng'i; teachers In team learning fo:^ 2 days, $960. 
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SOUTH BOULEVARD EXTENDED DAY CENTER 

Location! South Boulevard Elamantary School (continuation of 
currant progran) 

Grade Laval i K-5 

Staff, ly^aching atalff ""•ctlng the racial coinpos I tlon o^ the 
achool ayatem teaching ataffj preferably a t,hlte principal. 

partlclpanta: Citywlde attendance «one, admlaalon only to children 
of working parenta and full-time atudenta. 

program Description, Curriculum deacrlbed In Tt^e Extended P^Y 
CenterHandbook , 1982-B3j additional Implementation of team learning 
method^ 

coat: Additional cost of providing aubstltute teachers while train- 
ing 15 teachers in team learning, 2 days « $l,20p^ 

PARK MATH/SCIENCE/COMPUTER/MONTESSORI PRE- SCHOOL/CENTER 
Location: Park Elementary School 

Grade Level: Montesaorl pre-achool (ages 3 to 5 only), rest of 
magnet curriculum lat through 5th grade. 

Staff: Faculty reflecting the racial composition of the achool 
system teaching staff, preferably a white principal. 

participants: Citywlde attendance fone. Open admission of "tudents 
.."ion below, up to . proj.ct.d racial occupancy of 45» black and 

?Srth» S^.«gr>9^°'"" °t th. >.»t Baton Rougl ?«tiin.c-E55in- 
Co.t. 70 Co,«o<lor. 64 comput.r. at $900 t'*^'!,"*"""*! * foi"""' 

•hll. training 15 t.ach.r. In I«GO «or "jy"; ll'UlL Warning. 

Total - $79,1*0. 

C 23 
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TANCLEWOOD UNIVERSITY lABORATORY CEWTER 
Location I Tangl«wood Elementary School 
Grade Level t K-5 

Staff X Faculty reflecting the racial composition of the achool 
ayatem teaching staff > preferably a black principal u 

Participants! Citywlde attendance «one. Open admission with 
first preference to enrollec" students, as (described in the 
implementation section b«low, up to a projected racial occupancy 
of 45% black and 55% white. 

program Description: See p. 34 of the school board's December 6, 
19 80, proposal. The program includes low teacher-pupil ratio, 
master teachers, university personnel and resources, student 
teachers, and local staff; additional implementation of team 
learning in some classrooms. 

Cost: providing substitutes while training 10 teachers in team 
learning for 2 days, $800? other needs can be met by shifting 
extra persdnnel to this school. 



MCKINLEY MIDDLE MAGNET 

Location: McKinley Middle School (continuation of current program) 
Grade Level: 6- 8 

Staff: Faculty reflecting the racial composition of the school 
system teaching staff? preferably a white principal. 

participants: Citywide attendance tone? those interested in an 
academic program who meet the requirements, up to a projected 
racial occupancy of 45 percent black and 55 percent white. 

Program Description: See school board publications; addition of 
a team learning component in math, English, science, and U.S. 
history. 

Cost: Additional cost associated with providing substitutes while 
training 20 teachers in team learning for 2 days, 51,600. 
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ISTROUMA MIDDLE MAGNET 

Locationj Ittrouma Middle School (continuation of current magnet 
rprog ram ) • 

Grade Levels 6-8 

Staff: Faculty reflecting the racial composition of the Bchool 
syetem teaching staff j preferably a black principal. 

participants: Citywide attendance tone^ students interested in 
en academic program who meet the requirements, up to a projected 
racial occupancy of 45 percent black and 55 percent white. 

program Description? See school board publicatipffisj additional 
team learning component in math, science, English, and U.S. history. 
Cost: providing substitutes for 20 teachers while training them 
in team learning for 2 days, $1,600. 



SHERWOOD COMPUTER/MATH/SCIENCE MAGNET 
Location: Sherwood Middle School 
Grade Level: 6-8 

Staff: Black principal! faculty reflecting the racial composition 
of the school system teaching staff. 

participants: Citywide attendance sone. Open admission of students 
interested in ccuputers, math and sciences with first choice given 
to those currently enrolled as described in the imp ementation 
section below, up to a projected racial occupancy or 451 black 
and 55% white. 

program Description: The program will provide in-depth computer, 
math, and science studies with laboratory centered instruction. 
The curriculum will b«5 an extension of that taught at Park and 
Crestworth including, but not limited to, LOGO, Basic and Pascal. 
Math and science instruction will be laboratory-centered and 
enriched through discussion tactics, field trips, and multi-level, 
multi-media materials. Resource persons will be made available, 
and mathematics and science fairs will be entered. 

Cost: 90 Commodore. G4 computers at $900 each, $81,000j 30 copies 
of LOGO at $140 each, $4,200j 30 copies of Pascal at $140 each, 
$4,200; additional miscellaneous software, $5,000j providing 
substitute teachers while training 20 teachers in team learning 
methods for 2 days, $1,600. lt>tal» $9 6,000. 
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BATON ROUGE HIGH MAGNET 

Locations Baton Rouge High school (continuation of current program) 
Grade Levelt 9-12 

Stafft Faculty reflecting the racial composition , . ^ 

of the school system teaching itcfft preferably a black principal. 

participants: Citywide attendance sone, students interested in an 
academic program who meet the requirements up to a projected racial 
occupancy of 45% black and 55% white. 

program Descriptioni See pp. 7-9 of the school board's member 6, 
19 80 proposal, and other school board publications for a description 
of the academic/performing arts program. 

Cost: Nc additional cost anticipated. 

CAPITOL HIGH TECHNICAL CAREER MAGNET 
Location: Capitol High School 
Grade Level: 9-12 

Staff: Faculty reflecting the racial composition of the school 
system teaching staff? preferably a white principal. 

participants: Cltyvlde attendance 

technical education who have t>J%P^«^t''"i itnUcTld rUiJl Sccupan- 
golng to those currently enrolled up to a P^^^^^^f^. "^^^^^^atlSn 
cy of 45% black and 55% white, as described in the Implementation 

section below. 

Progrmr Description, See Report to the Ferter.l Pl'trlct Court on 
the Feasibility of a Petrochemical Magnet , Oct. 29, 1982, prepareo 
IfDBSIIH^ i^l Asaociate Sup. - f lntife . East Baton Rouge Pariah 
clhoni Bvstem. The only •uggeBte(3 amendnient is that the program 
be limited to technical vocations, that an engineering con.pon.nt 
be aaSeS. anS that the construction trade industry not be included 
in the vocational training offered. 

Coat. The above report .BtimateB It will cost $150,000 to open 
S:"' of'thr'e. c'or,poSent. . plant • ^"•,"."r;'« ^^o 

-rare"i=h:„-"%r.frrir/.r.s ^sifs^i^lP^^^ 

f£#iSr^tir;:?r:rt^rriii'ng^;^ 

Tn bv nor U It crtaln how »uch industry will contribute. 

2(i 
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BR0A->M0OR SENIOR MAGNET SCHOOL 
Loctttiont Broadmoor High School 
Grad* L»v«1ji 9-12 



Staff! Faculty reflecting tha racial composition of tha achool 
diitrict teaching staff r prafarably a black principal. 

participants: Citywide attendance sone. Open admission t^o" 
StudintS interested in the program who meet ^^^/t^^deScribid in 
first orioritv going to those currently enrolled as described In 
JirUlemeitLlon Section below, up to r projected racial occupancy 
cf 45% black and 55% white, 

program Desctiption: Off-Campus LSU Laboratory Center, Business/ 
Office center, and Medical/Health Center. See pp. SJ-fJ ^f ^ 
preliminary P^ bsal for the Further Jesefl reflLtio" of the East 
Baton Rouge Parian Schools . 

ro«t. The Laboratory Center's needs can probal>ly be met by shifting 
nersonn^ anf obtaining donated time and resourcW Some equipment 
Snrt in inacanbe expected to come from the industries benefiting 

?^\"e"t'r2in?ng':f*JS:se student. It is estimated t^-t •Quip-nt 
for the Business/Office Centur would cost around f 10°'°°° " 
i« donated Equipment for the Medical Health Center should be 

^ssrproSibly^irSund $25,000, »><^<=;"?V<=°T'?ii^%SS'^nW:r; Ues 
local Sgencles, hospitals, research laboratories, •'^^ 
ran provide mu^h of the exposure to the necessary equipment.^ 
Total: $125,000 In start-up costs. 

SCOTLANDVILLE ACADEMY 

Location: Scotlandvllle High School 0 
Grade Levwl: 9-12 

Staff: Faculty reflecting the racial composition of the school 
System teaching staff, preferably a white principal. 

participants: Citywide attendance sone, admission only ^^^he basis 
oJ a coSpetUlve examination given twice a year, up to a projected 
racial occupancy of 45 percent black and 55 percent white. 

Proarara DescrlLtlon: This examination school should offer a 
•cl2«lca!!!"ducatlon with four years of a foreign laguage, four 
yelrl of mathematics, four years of •-^•"^J' '"i, y:"^: 
ingllsh composition and literature required of all students. 

cost: NO additional cost except admlnlnsterlng and evaluating 
entrance examination, $5,000. 
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Total Eniollment and Co»t of Magneti 

All wgnet »chool. are projactad to be enrolled to eighty 
oercent of capacity by Pall 1987. Based on that projection, 
?he tSJarenJSlLnent for .11 15 .agneta I. 11,383. "P/*"'^^» 
1,555 black and 1,901 white elementary »chool "tudenta, 1,3 60 
ilack and 1,664 white middle achool -tudent., '"^2,206 black 
and 2,69 7 white high .chool student.. Thia la not ""••^^J^iJ 
Diojeition given the attractiveness of the magnet schools in East 
Baton Rouge during the last two years and th.-^ experience of 
other school districts in similar situations. It Is •s*)?"®^^ . 
?ha? the magnet schools will be able to •ustain this enrollment 
when the present student assignment plan is modified. 

The total startup costs for 14 magnet«, /^ich ««« con- 
tinuation*, with little additional cost, is an ^^"J*^ 
plus Capitol Technical Career Magnet with a cost of f J35,000 for 

i «f <T 172 380 This does not include renovations 
ChJch'iay b";ec"«.r;. S^oS.bly co.tln, .n .ddltion.l »00.000 .t 
.chools ot->.«r th.n Capitol, n.. total "Pt"*^;? "g!""* J* , ■ 
nagnets is an estimated $109,120 plus another ^'P'*^"^* 
The yearly operational cost of the publicity campaign Metalled 
SeloHight be an additional SIOO.OOO if a publicity f 1" 
staffed as much as possible bv school system personnel shifted 
Jr^ oth" "reas and i,f some »edia publicity i'.Oo"**^- °' 
tht^e expenses may be '<Ufrayed by °>^a»"l""?.''"'""^*L"Jtutions 
business -pairings' with, «l«»«9"5»"<'/'=5?°^:ih„!w «t wUh whie^ 
would then donate time and resources to the schooKs) with wnicn 

theyjtere linked. 

Estlroatln9 tht Net Benefit of Each Plan 

The relative merit of tj^e Plan proposed he.e rest. on^t-o^_^ 

s= -soS^f^t": iSit%'s"-Jo u t the jcHo^i .v'„-»„trir 
c'^nnjrt:^t?roccu?S'^^:cho°^i\^s?.":^i!:."^:"7»- 

mtnSatory plans entirely (e.g.. Los Angeles) .and in tfio.e that 

ziiA^'iiii" '"uTs rsfu-d';;?; tii^t^rp ^r^nimreirKi^oi"' 

:S^°wJi:^r:ho'ieft"^i: school system can 

there is some ^i^* ^J^J^.^^i^J'^e oc'uorio'ScSool systems 

Other schools, ratht <vhan reciaentioA ic^* which lelies 

outside the parish. A second assumption Is that a Pj*"/^JJ^.'^^'^^ 

only debate being over how much interracial contact is produced. 

Table 13 lists in columns 1 and 2 the ..tlmated 19 63 resident 
enrollml^^ by race with the current Pl-" "th^t":?"! 
artificially assuming for the sake of simplicity that all 
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their proj.ct.cJ iuh th. current pl.n and the 

proportion white in each J^hool with tne^u ^^^XcBt.n the 
Sddltlonel .agnet ichool trtnifert. j^^,^ the ••tlmeted 1967 

capacity of each •chool. Colons 5 and J the black 

prS-transfer enrollinent for each 'J^^^J •^J^^ .j^o^n in Table 14. 
Snd white •nrollment ^^•"f.^^'^j.itS enrollment return occurs in 
This eatlmate aaiumeB Indicate the estimated transfers 

i9 86 and 19 87. Columns 1 and « ^^^'^^^^^j^"; ,t the elementary 
for outcome 1, which has no M J^/jJ'^J^Ji'JS.'resultlng enrollment 
school level. Columns ^;,i°:*"Se thought of as the conservative 
•nd proportion white. This "J^* "^^"J^n. Outcome 1 produces 
•BtlSate of the Impact ^^•^ V^bwrof 32 percent white in the 
a level of Interracial contact I SDWj oi v 
Average black chlld»s school In 1987. 

.nlle no individual -hool^s compos it lo^ 
the overall level of interracial contact pro j ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

achievable with an •J*^"'^* :^J^SSorboard?2 pa?t, the level of 
With a real commitment on the scho^^ ^'^^^^^ 
interracial contact J^^o^iJ 'Jf® The pre-desegregatlon level of 



long term 



Colu^nB 12 through X6 .ho- bl.cK .n. -hit.^-.gn.t^^^^^^^^ 
transfer, and H to M "an.f«- 'or g ^^^^^^ .bo^t 

2. This Is a more OP^^^J^'^J^ '"loMd .l«nieni.ary .chools can be 
Mlf of the black student, from |l°»«5„;f,chool.. A. pert of 
recruited to the M to M P'O^f?" i'luSteered" for predominantly 
this analysis they ""J""^? ,iSpUfy"9 '^•'e analy.l., It Is 
white .chools. ror '^e .»He of .wpi Y « „ ^„ „ P'°'!'" . 

assumed artificially •^^»\"»»"!* '„ in .11 outcomes. As pointed 
will achieve their 9°"1»/" WHiy that it will take .ome 
out above, however, it 1. quit. »K y^^ projected goal., 
schools two or three years to ». 

vmite enrollment has been •^J-'^Ji'tf./rat.'' "Henc: "eU. 
from ^"Sreg.tion and the normal -chool lo.s^r. ^^„^j^„. 

outcomes reflect Zltion of the magn.t.-an 

ment. a.socl.t.d -1th the J^Pj;»«""J^°^t. Although black re- 
•■timated white loss rate <>» P,'. white flight 

r.rig^ent. l"to «hit. .chool. jroduc. far^l.j; produce .c»e 

ritShf^rtre'" ?7u n 1;.-:-'.:^. 

"^ItrntS ;irH:•^-n^;rrd:::i^e«.tron .nd almo.t .. high as 
the court' • plen that yes^. 
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T«bl« 14 BhowB the resulting •nrollaent in eech year from 
i^Bi to 19 87 end the proportion white in the average black 
ih d'S ichooJ with tSe ?ourf. plan and with Outcome. 1 and 
2 of the U.S. plan. Ne can aee that •Ithough In "87 the 
proportion white in the achool ay.tem it •^^^i^^.^^^^ite 
Sutcome. of the proposed voluntary plan, the P^«^P°^Ji°^^^^Jf* 
in the average black child', achool i. lowjr ^h«n the court . 
plan with outcome 1 and almo.t the aame with ©"^J?;* J. How- 
iver, outcome 1 leaves 40 .chools and Outcane 2 l*«ves 22 
schools at or above B0% one-race, compared to 17 under the 
court's plan. 

Nevertheless, if we assume a lower white enrollment decline 

under the proposed plan, as the ,V°Vi^!hSo?'ilth 
proportion white in the average black child'. .choolYf^J^ 
butcome 2 of the proposed plan will surpass the court', in only 
a feryears! If the^urrent trend continues, f J^^^f" 
outcome 1 may produce about the .*ime level of Interracial 
eipo^re as the court', plan in 1991 as a result of a «naller 
white enrollment decline. 

A complete cost-effectiveness analysis must, of course, 
also Include other costs and benefits of each Pi»2M.rhos?nUv 
of the court's plan might Include both black and white hostility 
lo «a8s?Snment! the Inabllty of parents to quickly and 
easily frSm home to school for parent-teacher <=°"^«""^*? 

b£r^^^^^^^ i-rfsirt'if'jSe-l^oiro^-rh^e ^renThr ^^l^ents 
rre"osrcrit?ca"%"o\he success of the public .cho^^^^^ 
middle class, -quality consumers." /^though these costs are 
not quantifiable, they are very real ''•^^•Jtheless. This pia 
has certain costs attached to it also, but they are 

Si th much less flight from the system and much less of the 
unmeasurable costs suggested above. 
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Thl. incentlv.. '>«?«8«8ri^St!d'wUh i™.d'u«"uc«M!' 
nor c.n It be. ccmpletely i»Pi«X«!rtItlon wd wlth the conplete 
Only vlth • crefuUy pha.ed i»Pi'"?^-J'S^v"ii Board and comunlty. 
Support of the Ea.t «»"8«,JftiC^,! In thl. regard, the 

can thl. plan acco»pll.h It. objective.. ^ procedure. 
United State, .ubmlt. that the following op^ l„ple»entlne thl. 

for magnet "hool*. together with tne . ^^^^^^ ly 
plan, are re.pon.lble and fea.lDie. 1„ E„t Baton 

traniltlon to a '"^ly de.egrcgated .chooi PU„, 

Rouge Parl.h. Upon full i°P^'°!"*fi°" their residential tone 

d:::^^:^^^ r?i ' Mef r.-fe^^r.? To^rt. ^ 

iCll^i^rXllVrlll :Sr?inur.^riS5teSr.tlon »u.t be .ub^ltted 
to the Court for Its «pprov«l. 

I. Magnet School Operation 

*.« Patabllshed under this plan, 
The oagnet school Programs to be estaDiisn ^^^^^^ 

if planned Snd l^Pl^^^^^^f ."^^^J^^LrBaton Sou^^ " 
-Xrfe'ln'crel SuS^ffi^^^^^ -flowing ^ 

kiJt^erfSrrgret^SS^ol'J^^raii^^^^^^^ -hie the School 

Board to achieve these results. 
A. Mopnof School Zones 

upon ,.tabll.hlng •?'".XJt".hri!"e »'rParuS"" 
at any »chori attendance at that Jchool .haU ^^^^^^ 

wide basis (.ubjecc to Neighborhood attendance 

and that school "l^} "° ^?"8*L foroer .ttendance .one of what 

tone. Students residing In the ".-ej „ a new school 

has become a i.agnet achool will ^« ""^|^' -expanded" .chool .ones 

rone contiguous to ^^elr former .one^ The. jfi^g^.ted in Map 

are .et forth in *PP"2^"',* Hotwlth.tandlng anything In 
•let A orovlded with thl. plan. ^ under. tood 

this plan concerning •"l8"r"^.''?n the Mjirlty to minority (M 
that any student nay P""'i5f ^^JffSlt "n the%ystetn when that 
to M) transfer prograt. 'J^'^y f^f'r.uch tranfer. M to M 
JJll^rf^r^^^ar^e'llJeST'irS-O^nt 'for any school other than 

a oagnet school. 

B. StudsitJ^dHlMlon^^ 

XII -sgnet .ohool. will be .alntalned -;^d|.egrej.t.d 
schools by .dmlttlng .tudent. In a ratio oi 



bl.cV. P.rc.nt.g. point, .nd Scotl.ndvlll. i 10 P.rc.nt.g. 

rt^Sllnnr.roi.'^tri^rd'ia.^ tKl. pUn = 

For th. flr.t ,e.r of oP«'5;;°"/S,:a:r/ihr«ri*.n"rofl.*d 
»ent priority .h.U be given «° «^°",!^nchSol year, provided 
in thkt ichool .t the end '*^« P'*^^°"fhJeveoent of the projected 
iS.t .uch priority doe. ""„^°P"'lhl^%J'oU»ent priority .hall 

srr^f?:^^°Jor^°onJ5'^f ii/F- 

Srthe'".-r'p?liruJe:!"ai^Id^SeroS!^:Sich govem .d«l..lon. 
beginning in the »econd year. 

Itul: followed by random .election: 

Any .tudent Properly admitted " • -jagnet .chool^^ 
estabU.hed under thl. plan "ha" ffstSdent graduates from 

'*"''oSSs"th^ 'cfu^'erat Thft M regardle.s of change. 
II ^rcf.llnroSlmen? proportion, therein. 

J tn Park. Crestworth, Broadmoor 

2. Any .tudent readmitted to ^*^k tr^ ^^^^^^ operated 
High or Capitol High In the first year ma 

as a magnet. . 

3. Student, attending ^,^^,^^0! Tf "thar-cholce . 
have enrollment P'ji°^}^y/,L'^3torfequlJe«ent. e.tabll.hed by the 
Bubject to any academic adml.sion requ 

Board for the magnet .chool. 

4. Vhere one child In a f.nlly ^IX^Tlxl S'th«"hll°dren 
magnet .chool and .till '^o^lt; for that nagnet 
in'that family «llJ^^n„t?I|"?^?'.§;i»lo^ onder any academic 
ltT,\ill ira^nd'a?d'.*':itlb'lli^L by the School Board. 

5. Other .pace, --^n" 'f-tl' "^irtSe'llir'.hoSlSVe 
random draw'.nR cf """^^i"! "PPiiS^^^'fr^ .chool. desegregated 
taken In assigning to '»a8"*".*'h "Itenment .hould be care- 

by residential pattern.. '"'^ '"Jfon of the .ending .chool. 
filly controlled to prevent ''"Sreiatio" waiting 
Also .elected by Jheeame random drawing vlll^^^ ,dml..lon and 

iirtU°U«"« vlu -tl^u: -rttrtJe entire applicant pool Is 

JT'ZIZ:. Board.. -r.r2o1e??:crihl 'r^U^; 

- -rn^; nrt:r"loiM"r:dr,rtrirth-od of .dmlnl.tenng .tudent 



admlsilon . 



^ A one-race .ohool. for purpo.e. of thl. ^I'^-J'J'J 
.ehoof which ha. . .tudent body which 1. equal t or exceed. 



BOX of one race. 
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•Ither admitted or liilgned to a waiting Hit. Iimnedlatjly 
after the valtlng Hat U created, and If a magnet achool !■ 
under capacity, the Board ahall Inform the parents of each student 
assigned to a waiting list that their child can be admitted to 
the magnet school If sufficient other-r. -e students apply for 
the magnet school. The Board will accept late applications for 
any magnet school for which there Is no academic admission standard, 
and students applying late will be ranked on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Waiting lists for magnet schools will be newly 
created each year, with no carry-over from one year to another. 

C. Rising High School Seniors 

When a high school Is changed Into a magnet school, or 
at the beginning of the 1987-1988 school year (when the present 
student assignment plan for high schools Is phased out as explained 
below), those high school students entering their senior year of 
high school shall, at the discretion of the School Board, be 
allowed to pursue their regular course of Instruction and complete 
their senior year at the high school they attended prior to the 
change affecting that school, notwithstanding any enrollment 
priorities, magnet programs, and/or high school attendance xones 
In effect for their senior year. 

D. Publicity and Community Relations 

An Important element of School Board support of this plan 
is effective publicity for each magnet school and student transfer 
option. Each student, and the community at large, should understand 
and be well-lnfonned of the commitment of the School Board and school 
staff to quality desegregated education and of the choices available 
to any student for pursuing. In a desegregated setting, every 
educational opportunity offered in East Baton Rouge. 

To this end. the School Board must aggressively publicize 
all aspects of the magnet school and student transfer programs, 
and should pursue every available means, direct and Indirect, 
of publicizing and recruiting students, calculated f-" result In 
student and community participation In the magnet schools over 
the short- and long-term. 

Direct recruiting efforts that should be used are brochures; 
posters; mailings to parents; regular school visits by central 
administrators, magnet staff, or students; assemblies; slide shows 
or film strips; radio or television advert Israents ; newspaper 
supplements with tear-off application coupons; magnet school 
Information Fairs for parent-teacher associations and other 
civic organizations; and magnet school visitor tours. Indirect 
efforts calculated for long-term support and participation arc 
performances at schools and community functions by music and art 
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DAgnet studtntf, And coverage by IocaI newf fourcei of huniAn 
Intertst storlef About the tchoolt. 

Any written materials and brochures About nagnet schools 
and options available to families In the public schools should 
be carefully prepared so as to promote, In both black and white 
communities, the ad^rantages of desegregated schools and the 
nagnet school programs. Separate written materials should be 
developed for each magnet school • Such materials should be 
distributed to present students, nailed directly to all students 
In the public schools, sent to Parent Teacher Associations, and 
distributed to churches, private schools, civic organizations, 
and local businesses. Posters or other mass advertising devices 
should be created and disseminated to places people frequent, 
aach as shopping centers and grocery stores. Local realtors and 
realtor organizations should be supplied with materials so they 
are capable of educating potential homebuyers of the various 
magnet schools offered in different parts of the Parish. Prom- 
Inantly displayed in all written materials should be one or more 
sources in the system where more detailed information can be 
obtained . 

As magnet programs develop, local speaker bureaus can be 
established of parents who have been pleased with their Involvement 
In magnet schools. Visits to particular magnet schools can be 
organized for groupn of Interested parents, with transportation 
supplied by the School Board. 

Local television and radio stations should be asked to 
donate air time for publicity and features of the magnet schools. 
The school system should consider hiring someone to prepare human 
Interest stories and serve as a liaison to the local press. 

Magnet school teachers can also visit regular school class- 
rooms and simulate the magnet classroom experience for students. 
Where specific target groups exist, such as the students formerly 
enrolled In schools closed to become magnets, recruiting should 
be highly specific. Direct mall and telephone contact with 
parents, with follow-ups where necessary, would be appropriate. 

A strategy for indirect recruiting is to approach businesses 
for donations of conveniently locatLJ meeting space that the 
school system can use to invite parents to learn about the educa- 
tional and desegregatlve advantages of magnet schools. The 
school system can even arrange for particular businesses to 
"adopt** a school, whether or not a magnet school, to allow the 
business and school to exchange the expertise, personnel and 
resources each possesses. 

The publicity alven to nagnet schools and desegregation 
efforts generally should be aggressive, thorough, and Imaginative. 
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.K. *«M,.H f.ll. to aftftrttilvely pronott and Inform the community 

the Implementation of thU Incentlvct pUn. 

E. Si^l^cttni. Facu lty *nd PrlncipriU for • Magnet School 

rhm .o.t critical alemente In eelectlng faculty ■embere 

given .n opportunity to do to. ^Jtni^'Jrlvent .uch . 

for the Bagnet *°''5",'SatSet Uhool providing (1) the 

TecS Tua^tfii.rio:r«nVo"b?ri:^d'vi^ 

' V?."rd\2rt"'iLc{;:r^r^n toS'i"'tL".=h"^^^ 

;^n?'S"ibr.lnini It llltllal ^uallf ic.tlon. within . reasonable, 
defined time period. 

Principal. <iuall fled for "f-^J •K!l*hca"«'lnrt'rchloie 
where feaslfcle. .o '^at black principals will nca g^^^^^^ 

m white areae and white PrJ"Clpale ""J "JJ influence the 

black are... Thl. "i","°!L"^J^|'court" . pre.ent plan 

attractlvene.s of ""gnet .chools after tne i,ourc p 

1. pha.ed o^V'"" '^''f^^-i"; of ?he taplementatlon. the 

.chool. will indicate It. .upport for thl. plan. 
F, Curriculum and Facility Development 

Detail, of curriculum and facility development for^.^^ 

magnet .chool .hould. where po.jlble. "''^^^ "hool. Each 
Involving the faculty that ""h** I" '^e magnet .cnoo 
faculty lember -hall have an oppo«urlt| to regl.t« 
views or recommendations on program or 1«k««i 
luer SelJr«el«ted a. . teacher In a magnet .chool. 

11. General Plan for E.tabll.hlng Magnet School, 
set out below I. a plan f"' achieving th. objective of ^thl. 

^::^^^^^3^n^S'"c;,t^re'^hrfgS F f;^^^^^ 

rirrt't^i^iiS-^ iVoS;:^?s ?; j J^s^: Kftary .chooi. m ran 

1986, and high achooli In Fall 1987. 
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A. 19B3-1984 School Year 

TK. T^mmmnt olan ftt ict forth In the Court' • ordert of 
M-v 1 1981 Ml"h 8 ^1982 "d April 30. 1982. will remjln In 
^ftct fo? ill School, but for tte exception, outlined below. 
ui llll othe?wI«' »t,ted. any ^tn H>.^^ .hoo»ln. m.sUnment tp 

i^^^^r-ST^ryiTt nx^m pted'lro^ the court nandatongpiangll 
'v.I^i , tLqI conalBtent wlth'those portions ot tKe-t ourtla 
Si^ Ltory plan atiU in etj ect ior the school chosen T 

Beginning with the 1983-1984 school year, the School Board 
shall do the following: 

1 , Tanglewood Elementary School 

(a) The School Board shall establish the Laboratory 

^uch a way as to achieve this projected enrollment. 

first yetr of operation of this magnet program, enrollment Priority 

.bin be Riven to those students currently enrolled In Tfijglawood 

T^Ttl theT.gn"t'ScSroI b. det.™in.d by .nroUnent 

priorities and random selection. 

(h) Those students currently attending Tanglewood 
. « Qrhnoi end new Students In the East Baton Rouge Parish 

Tanglewood Laboratory magnet program: 

1 May choose within capacity limits to attend 

2. Shall attend Forest Heights. Sharon HIUb , or 
Greenbrier Elementary Schools In accordance with the neighborhood 



5/ For purposes of this plan, assignment of • /^udent to a 
n.rtlcularlchool promotes a d^segreeated enrollment w^e^ "^^^ 
SMUnlJellt Je.Slts^m a student enrollment of no more than 65 
per c2nt of one race. 
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attendance lonti^/ of thote tchooli ai aet forth In Appendix A 
to thla plan. 

(c) Thoae atudenta currently attending Tanglewood 
Elementary School who reside In the Brownfielda or Ryan attendance 
tones, and choose not to participate In or are not admitted to 
the Tanglewood Laboratory Magnet Program, shall attend aither 
Brownfields or Ryan Elementary Schoola. The East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board will honor a choice by such students for and 
assign student to one of these schools only when it promotes a 
desegregated enrollment therein, within the capacity of each 
Bchool . 

2. LaSalle Elementary School 

(a) The School Board shall establish a fundamental magnet 
school at LaSalle Elementary School. The projected racial enrollment 
of this school shall be 55X white and 45X black, +2.5 percentage 
points, and students for this school shall be chosen by the 
Board from among applicants for this program in auch a way as to 
achieve this projected enrollment. For the magnet's first year 
of operation, enrollment priority shall be given to those students 
currently enrolled in LaSalle Elementary School, ao long as such 
priority does not impede the achievement of the projected racial 
occupancy. Admission of all other atudenta in the flrat year and 
of all new students In subsequent yeara to the magnet achool will 
be determined by enrollment priorities and random selection. 

(b) Those students currently attending LaSalle Elementary 
School, and new students In the East Baton Rouge Parish School System, 
who reside In the current LaSalle attendance sone and choose not 
to participate In or are not admitted to the LaSalle fundamental 
magnet program: 

1. May choose within capacity limits to attend either 
Goodwood, DuFrocq or Cedarcrest Elementary Schools. The East 
Baton Rouge Parish School Board will honor only those choices 
which promote a desegregated enrollment at Goodwood, DuFrocq or 
Cedarcrest, or 

2. Shall attend Broadmoor or Goodwood in accordance 
with the neighborhood attendance sones of those schools set forth 
In Appendix A to this plan (aee footnote 6). 



6/ As noted above, atudenta attending achools other than 
magnet achools will attend achool in accordance with student 
assignments In effect from applicable court ordere. until present 
reassignment patterns are phased out. 
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(c) Thoie itudents currently attending LaSalle Elenentiry 
School who reside in the Goodwood, Duf"rocq, or Cedar crest atten- 
dance «one. and choose not to participate ^ or are not admitted 
to the LaSallc funoaiDental nagnet program, ehall "ttend either 
Goodwood! DuFrocq, or Cedar crest Eleraentary Schools. The East 
Ba?on RoisrParlih School Board will honor a choice by iiuch 
.?uSents lor and assign such .tudents to one of these .chools 
only when it promotes a desegregated enrollment therein, wltnin 
the capacity of each achool. 

3. Capitol Hl p ^h School Program 

In order to maxlmlte the opportunities for students through- 
out the East Baton Rouge Parish achool system, and especially tor 
those residing In the Capitol High School attendance tone, to 
auallfy for the Capitol Technical Magnet to be Implemented In the 
?985-1986 School year (see below), the East Baton Rouge Parish 
school Board shall, by May 1, 1983, do the following with regard 
to the Capitol Technical Magnet: 

1. Establish and publicize to all seventh grade •tudents 
In the Parish system a full description of all programmatic 
isp^cts of the Capitol Technical Mkgnet, Including the objectives 

Sf'^Se eSucatUna? program, a listing , "^^^S^^^ISicatTonal 
facilities and equipment to be made available, and any educational 

prerequisites for admission. 

2. Explain clearly to thoae ttudents the ellRlblUty requlre- 
nenta for adolaalon in 1985-1986 to Capitol Magnet School. 

3. Inform those .tudents that P«requl.lte courses for admis- 
sion to Capitol win, beginning wltfi the ''"ih^h 

B. 1984-1985 School Year 

Beginning with the 1984-1985 achool year, the School 
Board shall do the following: 

1, Park Elementary School 



(a) The School Board shall establish the Math/ 
Science/Computer/MontessorlPre-School Magnet 

.»ong applicant, for this P"8"» tj^o? opertt"' of 

this projected enrollment. For the iirst year uj. 
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thl» program, enrollment priority ihall be given to those itudenta 
who were enrolled In Park Elementary School at the end of the 
1983-1984 ichool year, so long as iuch priority does not Impede 
the achievement of the projected racial occupancy. Admission of 
all other students In the first year and of all new students In 
subsequent years to the magnet school will be determined by 
enrollment priorities and random selection* 

(b) Those students residing In the current Park 
Elementary School attendance rone who choose not to participate 
In or are not admitted to the Park Magnet Program shall attend 
DuFrocq, Delmont, Bernard Terrace, or Eden Park Elementary Schools 
In accordance with the neighborhood attendance tones of those 
schools set forth In Appendix A to this plan (see footnote 6, p. 33). 

2 , Cedarcrest-Southmoor Elementary School 

(a) The School Board shall establish the Music 

and Arts Magnet Procram at Cedarcrest Southmoor Elementary School. 
The projected racial enrollment of this school shall be 55% 
white and 45X black, 4 2.5 percentage points, and students from 
this school shall be chosen by the Board from among applicants 
for this program In such a way as to achieve this projected 
enrollment. For the first year of operation of this magnet 
program, enrollment priority shall be given to those students 
enrolled In Cedarcrest-Southmoor Elementary School at the end 
of tfie 1983-1984 school year, so long as such priority does not 
Impede the achievement of the projected racial occupancy. Admission 
of <ill other students In first year and of all new students In 
cubgequent years to the magnet school will be determined by 
enrollment priorities and random selection. 

(b) Those students who attend Cedarcrest- 
Southmoor Elementary School at the end of the 1983-1984 school 
year, and new students In the East Baton Rouge Parish School 
Sydtem, who reside In the current Cedarcrest-Southmoor attendance 
and choose not to participate In or are not admitted to 

the Cedarcrest Music and Arts Magnet Program: 

1. May choose within capacity limits to attend either 
Goodwood or DuFrocq El*»mentary Schools. The East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board will honor only those choices which promote 
a desegregated enrollment at Goodwood or DuFrocq, or 

2. Shall attend Jefferson Terrace, Audubon or Westminster 
Elementary Schools In accordance with the neighborhood attendance 
Eones of those schools set forth in Appendix A to this plan (tee 
footnote 6 , p. 33) • 

(c) Those students attending Cedarcrest-Southmoor 
Elementary School at the end of the 1983-1984 school year who 
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r«slde In tht Goodwood or DuFrocq att«ndtnct lontj and chooie 
lottl participate In or art not admitted to the Cedarcreet 
MStlcaSdArtt Magnet Program vlU attend either Ooodwood or 

Ele»eJt.?y SchoolS. The Baton Rouge Parl.h School 

B^ard Sill honor a choice bjr auch ttudenta fj'^ •^^iJ '"^f .J^^^. 
■tudenta to one of these ichoole only when it promotee a 
legated enrollment therein, within tfie capacity of each achool. 

3. La Belle Aire Elementary School 

(a) The School Board shall establleh an Intercultural 
Lanauaee Magnet at La Belle Aire Elementary School. The projected 
rS enrSflSent of thli achool ahull be ibX white and 4^X 
black +2.5 percentage polnte. and students for this school shall 
be chisin by^?he Boa?d ?rom aiong applicants for this program in 
.uch a way as to achieve this projected enrollment. For the 
f^rst yea? of operation of thli mlgnet program, enrollment Priority 
•hill be given to those students enrolled in La Belle Aire Elementary 
ScSiil .t^he end of the 1983-1984 school year, long as such 
nrlorltv does not Impede the achievement of the projected raciaJ. 
TccSpancy: IdSlssloS of all other students In tfie tlrst year and 
of new s^idents In subsequent years to the magnet school will be 
determined by enrollment priorities and random selection. 

(b) Those students attending U Belle Aire Elemen- 
tary School at the end of the 1983-1984 school year, •"d new 
i?udent8 in the East Baton Rouge Parish School system who reside 
In the current U Belle Aire attendance tone and choose not to 
iaraclpate in or are not admitted to the La Belle Aire Intercu- 
Itural Language Magnet Program: 

1. May choose within capacity limits to attend either 
F«r*«t HeUhts Glen Oaks Park or Greenbrier Elementary Schools. 
?he ^stlfton'Roige parish School Board Yr^^^^llfFo^ht Setghts 
choices which promote a desegregated enrollment at Forest Heights, 
Glen Oaks Park or Greenbrier, or 

2 Shall attend Red Oaks or Greenbrier Elementary 

schools lu accordance with the •"tSn^^sle ?S"notc 

thoee schools set forth in Appendix" A to this plan (see tootnocc 

6, p. 33). 

(c) Those students attending La Belle Aire Eleraen- 
In the Forest ''™^7T4_,-^^ or are not admitted to 

S5t.^ .tiJ^r Fore.t Height.. Clen J"^,t'.h°rcSSol Sl.rd 
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A. Sherwood Middle School 



(*) The School Board ihall e»ttbllih ft Computer 
Mawiet Proarftifl at Sherwood Middle School. The projected J*clal 
2S?olliDen?%f thU .chool .hall be 55% white ftnd J5X black ±2.5 
percentage polnta. and atudenta for thli ichooi ahall be choaen 

'he SLrrfrom'aiaong applicant, for thl. P'^gR^*" J^JJ^^ • 
way a. to achieve thl. projected tnrollnent. Ji'^JJ J""^ 

of opetatlon of thl. nagnet program, anrolliuent P^^^^i^y '^^t^. 
be given to tho.e .tudent. enrolled In Sherwood Middle School at 
the end of the 1983-1984 .chool year, .o long a. '"^^^ P^^^^^^^^^ 
does not Impede the achleveirent of the projected '^•ci^l-^^fflfP^^^y- 
Admission of all other atudenta In the fir.t year '^f °^ /J^,^!^,,^^. 
itudent. In .ubsequent yeara tto the magnet .chool will be determined 
by enrollment priorities and random .election. 

(b) Tho.e .tudent. nttendlng Sherwood Middle School 
at the e>d of the 1983-1984 .chool year who choo.e not to partici- 
pate In or e not admitted to the Sherwood Computer Magnet Program 
Shall atte-d middle .chool in accordance with the middle .chool 
It^enHance zones .et forth in Appendix B and Illustrated In Appendix D 
to this plan. 

5. Scotlandvllle High School 

(a) The School Board .hall establish the Scotland- 
vllle Academy magnet pro'jram at Scotlandvllle High Schooi. The 
projected racial enrollment of this .chool I^^Sll^^^SX white 
End 45% black. -HO percentage points, and -tudents for tM. 

.chool .hall be-chosen by the Board ^^SS/^-^lo'^S^Jlete Ihl. 
applicants for this program In .uch a way as to •grieve tni. 
p?Sjected enrollment. For the first jrear of «>P«"tlon of thl. 
Sapnet program, enrollment priority ahall be given to tho.e 
q^llfled ftud;nts enrolled in Scotlandvllle High School at 
the end of the 1983-1984 school year, .o long as .uch priority 
Sees not Impede the achievement Sf the projected racial occupancy. 

idmlsslon of all other qualified students f,^^.^^"^ ^t^ichSol 
of All new Qualified .tudent. In .ub.equent to the magnet acnooi 
in ?he IJecon^year of Its operation will be determined by enrollment 
priorities and random selection. 

(b) Those students att; ig Scctlandvllle High 

School at the end of the 1983-1984 rc\.^f. 1**^,^^° J??°"^cademy 
participate In or are not admitted to .W- Scotlandvllle Academy 



7/ "^llfled" students refer, to those itudents f ^J^^H 
been determ^ed eligible ^or admission to the Scot landvU 
pursuant to an entr-^nce examination established by the Boara 
for the school. 
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Magnet Program ihall attend high achool In accordance with the 

high achool attendance tonea aet forth In Appendix C and Illustrated 

In Appendix D to thla plan. 

1985-1986 School Year 

Beginning with the 15S5-1986 achool year, the 
School Board ahall do the following: 

1 . Middle Schoola 

Subject to Part IV below, close Broadmoor and 
ScotlAndvllle middle schoola and implement the middle achool plan 
that uses the residential attendance tones aet forth In Appendix B. 

2 • C restworth Elementary School 

(a) The School Board ahall establish a Computer/ 
Math/Science Magnet Program at Crestworth Elementary School. 
The projected racial enrollment of this achool shall be 55% 
white and 45X black, +2.5 percentage points, and students for 
this school shall be chosen by the Board from amot g applicants 
for this program in such a way as to achieve this projected 
enrollment. For the first year of operation of this magnet 
program, enrollment priority shall be given to those students 
who were enrolled in Crestworth Elementary School at the end of 
the 1984-1985 achool year, ao long as auch priority does not 
Impede the achievement of the projected racial occupancy. Admis- 
sion of all other atudents In the first year and of all new 
students In subsequent yeaija. to the magnet achool will be determined 
by enrollment priorities artd random selection. 

(b) Those atudents residing In the current Crestworth 
Elementary School attendance aone who choose not tp participate 

In or are not admitted to the Crestworth Magnet Program ahall 
attend Ryan, Progress, or Beechwood Elementary Schools In accordance 
with the neighborhood attendance eones of those schools set 
forth In Appendix A to this plan (aee footnote S, \» 33). 

3, Broadmoor HlRh School 

(a) The School Board ahall establish a magnet 
school at Broadmoor High School* The projected racial enrollment 
of this school shall be 55X white and 45X black, +2.5 percentage 
points, and atudents for-Jihls achool shall be chosen by the 
Board from cmong applicants for this program In auch a way as to 
achieve this projected enrollment. For the first year of operation 
of thla magnet program, enrollment priority shall be given to 
those atudents who were enrolled In Broadmoor High School at the 
end of the 1984 1985 achool year, ao long as such priority does 
not Impede the achievement of the projected racial enrollment. 
Admission of all other atudents In the first year and of all 
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new student I In iubiequent ytiri to the atgnet echool will be 
determined by enrollnent priorities and random selection. 

(b) Those students attending Broadmoor High School 
at the «nd of the 1984-1985 school year who choose not to par- 
ticipate In or are not admitted to the Broadmoor Magnet Program 
shall attend high school In accordance with the high rchool 
attendance sones set forth In Appendix C to this plan. 

4. Capitol High School 

(a) The Schc^l Board shall establish a Technical 
Career Magnet Program at Capitol High School. The projected 
racial enrollment of this school shall be 55% white and 45% 
black, +2.5 percentage points, and students for this school 
shall be chosen by the Board from among quallf ledf|^/ applicants 
for this program in such a way as to achieve thl8""pr ejected 
enrollment. For the first year of operation of this magnet 
program, enrollment priority shall be given to those Qualified 
students enrolled in Capitol High School At the end of the 1984- 
1985 fcchool year, so long as such priority does not impede the 
achievement of the projected racial occupancy. Admission of all 
other queHfied students In the first year and of all new Qualified 
students In subsequent years to the magnet school will be determined 
by nrollment priorities and random selection. 

(b) Those students attending Capitol High School 
at the end of the 1984-1985 school year who choose not to par- 
ticipate in or are not admitted to the Capitol Magnet Program 
shall attend high school In accordance with the high school 
attendance Eones set forth In Appendix C to this plan. 

D. 1986-1987 School Year 

Beginning with the 1986-1987 school year the School 
Board shall, subject to part IV below. Implement the elementary 
school plan using the residential att^jndance sones set forth In 
Appendix A. 

198' -1988 School Year 

Beginning with the 1987-1988 school year the School 
Board shall, subject to part IV below, implement the high school 
plan using the residential attendance sones set forth In 
Appendix C. 



8/ "Qualified" students refers to those students who meet 
the admission requirements for this school as fcst.ibllshed by the 
Board. 
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111 . Specific Timetable for Implementation 

School Board aupport of thia program la the • ingle 
most critical element of its success. Each magnet school must 
be carefully planned and publicised to naximi»5e its auccess as 
an educational and desegregative device. To adequately plan for 
changes necessarily contemplated by the Incentives Plan, the 
School Board shall adhere to the following timetable, and shall 
Inform the Court of its progress towards successful Implementation 
by filing at each deadline a report with the Court, with service 
on all parties, which states what they have done to meet each 
deadline. The School Board must state good cause for missing 
any deadline, and the Board's progress in adhering to the timetable 
may at any Court hearing bP used to indicate the degree to which 
the Board can effectively implement the alternative plan. Attached 
to the Board's reports will be copies of the written advertisments , 
and descriptions of other advertisements, used between reporting 
dates. At any time a party may move the Court for appropriate 
relief if it appears that the School Board is not fully and 
responsibly implementing this plan. 

Within five days of the Court approving the over-all plan 
contained herein, the Board shall publicly announce and generally 
describe all magnet scnools and the year in which each is scheduled 
to open. Otherwise, the Board shall, at minimum, take the following 
actions at the following times: 

Febru ary 18 - March 1. 1983 ; Contact LSU and Southern 
Universities to arrange adequate support for the laboratory 
school at Tanglewood. 

» Complete curricula and facilities planning for Tanglewood 
and LaSalle. 

>> Establish the educational prerequisites necessary for 
admission to the Capitol Magnet In Fall 1985. Purvey each school 
serving seventh grade students to determine where such courses 
are and are not Callable, and establish a plan for ^^^J^f 
courses available in Fall 1983 consistent with part 11(A)(3) above. 

» Contract for faculty and staff training in team learning, 
to be completed between August 1 and August 15 for Tanglewood and 
LaSalle. 

March 1. 1983: Announce and publicize a description of the 
Fall 1 983 mag Fet-ichools at Tanglewood and LaSalle, and a description 
of the Capitol magnet school to open Fall 1985. Include In tho 
announcement and publicity for Capitol the prerequisites for 
admission, and th^ seventh grade c^'^f ^^^i^.i^'P'^^^^?^"?! 5° 
made in 1983 to piepare students to be admitted to Capitol when 
it opens. As part of these announcements make available to presen . 
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seventh grade students Information on the necessary Prerequisites 
and how each student can arrange to qualify for admission to 
Capitol In Fall 1985. by electing such Prerequisites at his 
or her school In Fall 1983 and/or Fall 1984. Make available 
and publlclte the availability of guidance counseling for seventh 
Rrade students about the educational opportunity Capitol represents 
Snd whether It Is appropriate for each student. Guidance will 
be available each year, and remain available at least through 
the enrollmeni: period for classes offered In the coming tall. 

» Request, by public announcement, applications from faculty 
and administrators Interested in (1) working at Tanglewood and 
LaSalle magnet schools, or (2) Interested in planning curriculum 
and facilities for the Fall 1985 opening of Capitol magnet, and 
in hiring other faculty for that school. 

March 3 0. 1983 ; Select from among the applicants solicited 
on March 1 all faculty, principals, and staff necessary for 
Tanglewood and LaSalle. 

>> Select a principal and core group of faculty and staff 
to plan the curriculum and facility for Capitol, and to assist 
in hiring faculty members for that school. 

» Publicize details about the Tanglewood and LaSalle magnet 
schools in local media. Write and disseminate wrltteu materials 
created especially to promote those magnet schools as an educational 
and dlseg^egative device. Publicity and community relations are 
explained in greater detail below, tut generally all advertising 
I^d ma^erial8^hall be calculated to explain to all students and 
parents In the Parish the choices available to each f Judent and 
what must be done to apply for the magnet schools, ^^^h Information 
about applicable dates, rules governing 

of each school, faculty selection, and educational ot)J active. 
Prominently displayed should be one or more sources In the system 
where more detailed Information can be obtained. 

A pril 15. 1983 ; Deadline for students to apply for Fall 
1983 magnet schools. 

April 29. 1983 ; Complete negotiations with LSU and Southern 
afflng and coordination necessary for Tanglewood. 



on sta 



» Announce all students admitted to Fall 1983 magnet schools 
and those on waiting lists, by race. If the "^^^J" . 

capacity because Insufficient students of one race have aPPli^J; 
pe?sois'on the waiting list Will be Informed that until capacity 
18 reached, they can be admitted to the school Jf„°Jher-race 
students sufficient to form an admission block can be recruited 
to apply to the school. 
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May 16. 1983 : Announce ichetDe for providing each itudent 
admit ted to a magn et ichool with transportation to the .chooi. 
as determined by Ecotran. 

May 30. 1983 : Order all supplies for 1983 magnet schools. 

» Request applicants from faculty and administrators for 
a crouD to develop curriculum and facility for magnets to be 
Splned^n 1984! iSotlandvUle, Sherwood, Cedarcrest, Park, and 

La Belle Aire. 

June 1 - Augu st 15. 1983 ; Select principal and faculty 
comprli lng the cSre committee s to develop curriculum and facility 
for each Fall 1984 magnet school. 

July 22. 1983 : Have all equipment and supplies for Tanglewood 
and LaSalle In place and ready to use. 

Aucust 1 - Augu st 15. 1983 : Complete all teacher training 
neces sary for team - feaming In L aSalle at.d Tanglewood , and any 
other Relevant In-servlce training for faculty and staff. 

» Update transportation scheme to Incorporate any students 
admitted from waiting lists since May. 

Septe mber 30. 1983 : Announce all 1984 magnet schools: Scot-- 
landvirf l! Sherwood, Pa rk, La Belle Aire, Cedarcrest. 

» Describe and publicize programs to be available at each 

facutty iStereste? In teaching In ««=h "agnet school, Interview 
and select all faculty by January 10, 1984. 

Nove mber 15. 1983 ; Complete the first set of tests for 
Fall admission to Scotlandvllle. 

D ecember 15. 1983 = Announce results °f ""J, „ho 
March 1, 1984. 

T.nuarv 10. 1964= Announcf^ faculty for each Fall 1984 nagnet 
8 cho oT~, 

Fcbtwy 11. 1984= Complete all renovation, to each Fall 
1984 magnet school . 

March 1 1984: Second admlsslor test for Scotlandvllle. 
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March 15. 1984 ; Have all aqulpment purchased, Installed, 
and ready to use lEor each Fall 1984 magnet school. 

» Distribute literature and publicize to all students and 
parents the magnet school choices available to each student for 
Fall 1984. 

April 3, 1984: Announce results of second admission test 
for ScotlandviUe. Admit students to available space, and estab- 
lish waiting lists. 

April 17. 1984 ; Deadline for student applications for magnet 
schools opening Fall 1984. 

Aorll 30. 1984: Announce student assicnments to all magnet 
school s for F iirT g84. Establish waiting lists for each school, 
by race. 

M ay 15. 1984 ; Establish transportation routes for each student 
in each magnet school, as provided by Ecotran. 

May 30 y 1984 ; Announce magnet schools to open Fall 1985. 

» Request applications from interested faculty and 
administrators to develop the curriculum and facility of each 
Fall 1985 magnet school. 

June 1 - Augus t 15. 1984 ; Select core group of faculty and 
administrators to deveiip the curriculum and facility of each 
Fall 1985 magnet school. 

August 1 - August 15. 1984 : Conduct Inservlce training for 
faculFy and staff .including training necessary for teaching team 
learning In all magnet school to operate Fall 1984. 

» Supplement transportation routes to accommodate students 
admitted to magnet schools from waiting lists. 

Se ptember 30. 1984 ; Announce all Fall 1985 magnet schools. 

» Describe and publicize programs to be available *t each 
Fall 1985 magnet school and announce a schedule for all necessary 
renovations, to be completed by February 15. 1985. 

» Invite applications from faculty Interested In teaching 
at each magnet tcbool; Interview and select all faculty by January 
10, 1985. 

November 15, 1984 ; Complete the first set of tests for 
Fall T9B5 admission to ScotlandviUe. 

Dece mber 15. 1984 ; Announce results ""^.Jf !°St8 
admlsiTon-to ScotlandviUe magnet school. Admit all students 
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date of March 1, 1986. 

't.n..,r, 10. 1985: Announce .11 faculty for Fall 1985 
magnet: schooli. . - ti 

,.>,.n.rv 15. 1985: Co-pl.t. .U renovation, to each Fall 
1985 magnet ichooi. 

5j5rchJ.,J985= second .d»l..lon te.t for ScotlandvlUe. 

March 15. 1985: Have all equipment P-"*;*""' l"'"!!*''' 
and r i - ldy to u.e% ^r Fall 1985 -agn.t .chool.. 

,„„S Kir. rau4 KilKK S " 

5or Fall 1985. 

waiting llstB. 

,7. 1985: Deadline for .tudene applications for magnet 
.choo irope^Ung Tall 1985. 

Aprll30U985: Announce .tudent a. .l|n»|nt| to .11 »agnet 
,chooT!T5rWT?85. f/^J^f .rplcU^ bec'.Sse Insufficient 
by race . If the •<=t'»?i J .^lled ?er.ons on the waiting Il.t 
students of one race •PP"*cit? Is reached, they can be 

be informed '^at until capacity is .ufflcient to fon. 

'.riS^t^ronrio'ck'Tai H S^ru^ed to apply to the .chool. 
fra-rilS^HiS^ ^" '''' 

5«i!5^Brii^= rrret':'Soo^°^^^^^ 

:;ht''S?^?S^"ci%rraU:Ue!';nnounce .econd test 
date**of March 1 1 1986. 
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March 1 . 1986 ; Second test for Fall 1986 admlaslon to 
Scotlandvllle. 



After phaalng la completed, certain datea will continue to 
be algnlf leant each year for the magnet achoola. They are, for 
each academic year: 



August 1 
to 15: 



Conduct inservlce training for the Imnlnent 
school year. Incorporate Into transportation 
routes any students admitted from waiting lists. 



September 30: Complete core curriculum and facility develop- 
ment and announce any new magnet school to 
open In the subsequent year. 



November 15: 



Complete first test for admission In the 
subsequent Fall to Scotlandvllle magnet. 



December 15: Announce results of first Scotlandvllle admission 

test, and whether a aecond test will be held March 
1 of the subsequent year. 



January 1 0 : 
February 1 5 : 
March 1 : 

March 15: 

April 1 : 

April 15: 

April 30: 

May 15: 
May 30: 



Announce all faculty for Fall magnets. 

Complete all renovations for Fall magnets. 

Administer second admission test for Scotland- 
vllle magnet. 

Have all equipment for Fall magnets purchased, 
Installed, and ready to use. 

Results of second admission test and adnrlsslons 
for Fall to Scotlandvllle announced. 

Deadline for student applications for Fall 
magnets. ^ 

Announce students assigned to each magnet school 
to operate that Fall, and establUh waiting 
lists by race for each. 

Announc« transportation routes for Fall magnet 
schools . 

Announce any magnet school opening the subse- 
quent Fall, and solicit core group of faculty 
and administrators for curriculum and facility 
development. 
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June 1 to Select core group of faculty and administrators 
August 1 : to develop the curriculum and facility for each 

magnet school to open In the Fall of the sub- 
sequent year. 



IV. Phasing Out The Present Plan 

The magnet schools which comprise this plan are, for 
reasons of maxlmltlng stability and minimizing disruption of 
students, Implemented In conjunction with the present student 
assignment plan. Generally, each magnet school will have two 
full academic years to establish Itself as a desegregated school 
operating at a reasonable capacity prior to the dismantling ot 
the present assignment patterns. 

Attached as Appendices A-D are descriptions and Illustra- 
tions of contiguous school zones for elementary, middle, and 
high schools. Projecting present enrollment patterns, these 
zones, when Implemented according to the schedules In this 
plan will produce levels of desegregation which are competitive 
with the present student assignment plan, eliminate the amount 
of transportation currently attributable to mandatory reassignment 
patterns, and, by reducing the amount of excess capacity at the 
middle school level through school closings, make available to 
the School Board additional funds for offsetting the costs of 
magnet school Iraplein^^ntatlon and operation. After all phasing 
Is complete, studert assignment will be based on residential 
attendance areas except where a student voluntarily chooses to 
attend another school available to him or her. 

The Incentives Plan contemplates the end of present student 
asslnnments for middle schools In Fall 1985, elementary schools 
?n fIu 1986. ind high schools In Fall 1987. Prior to the relevant 
ichool year. 'and assSmlng the School Board vigorously •JJPPO'J^, ^ 
the plan and the magnet schools meet the criteria set forth below, 
the United States will jointly move with the School Board to 
modify student assignment consistent with the f^^" P'*-*"* ,if 
Sagnet schools are not successful It will require the f"!}"^ 
explanation by the School Board to the Court and the parties to 
the litigation. 

A magnet school shall be deemed successful If It has met the 
following criteria: 
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(a) for thoie nagnet schools In their second year of opera- 
tion at the time of the Board's request for Court modification 
of student asslgnnent: 

(1) Achieving the projected racial enrollment of 
55X white, 45X black, -»-2.5 percentage points (+10 percentage 
points for ScotlandvllTe) , and 

(2) Operating at least at BOX of capacity at the time 
of the School Board's request, and 

(b) for Sherwood computer magnet and Crestworth computer 
magnet, which will each be In the first year of operation at 

the time the School Board seeks modification of student assignments 

(1) Achieving the projected racial enrollment of 
55% white and 45X black, +2,5 percentage points, and 

(2) if the other computer magnet school (Park) Is 
successful, operating at a capacity comparable to that school's 
capacity at the same stage of operation. 
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Table 1 



School DLitrict Racial Segregation, 1980-1982 



District 
1980 
1981 
1982 

Elementary (K-5) 

1980 

1981 

1982 
Middle 

1980 

1981 

1982 
H igh 

1980 

1981 

1982 



% 

White 



58 
55 
52 

57 
53 
48 

59 
57 

51 

60 
58 
57 



School 

Segregation 

(D)* 



66 
51 
32 

72 
41 
38 

57 
58 
20 

65 
59 
30 



%White in Average 
Black Child's School 
(Sbw)** 



28 
35 
42 

24 
38 
36 

32 
32 
48 

28 
32 
47 



Ferfect racraT balance « 0; perfect racial imbalance » 100. 

** Extent of interracial exposure; can be no higher than the ^jercent white in 
the school district or in the category examined. 
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Table 2 



Relationship Between Percent Black in One 
Year and Percent Black in Other Years 



% 

Black 
1981 
r 



% 

Black 
1982 



86 "74 

.95 



All Schools 

% Black 1980 •S*' '^^ 

Q 2 

% Black 1981 
Elementary Schools 

% Black 1980 

% Black 1981 
Middle Schools 

% Black 1980 -^^ 

.42 

% Black 1981 
Hi gh Schools 

cn. .85 
% Black 1980 '^-^ 

9 2 

% Black 1981 



All correlations at .01 or better. 
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Tab le 3 



Relationship between Racial characteristics of 

Schools* 



1980 % 
Black 
Teacherg 
"t 



1981 % 
Black 
Teachers 
r , 



1932 % 

Black 

Teachers 



Black 

Princ, 

1980 



Black 

Princ. 

1981 



All Grades 

% Black Students 1980 
% Black Stuuents 1981 
% Black Students 1982 

Elementary Schools , 

% Black Students 1980 
% Black Students 1981 
% Black Students 1982 

Kiddle Schools 

% Black Stutients 1980 
% Black Students 1981 
% Black Students 1982 

^i3h Schools 

% Black Students 1980 
% Black Students 1981 
% Black Students 1982 



.57 
,47 
.38 



.62 
.56 
.4.9 



*73 
.75 

.58 



.21 
.12 

.08 



«56 
.57 

AO 



.46 
.48 

.43 



.79 
.80 
.44 



.88 

.78 



.58 
.50 
.49 



.66 

.65 
»60 



.38 
.40 

„47 



.66 
.50 
.54 



.'^4 

.67 
.51 



.74 
.66 

,55 



.67 

.63 
.22 



.87 
.75 

.72 



.44 
.44 
.42 



.40 
.41 

.37 



.35 
.34 
.37 



.74 
.63 
.65 



All correlations significant at .001 or better 
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Tftble 4 

Classroom Racial Segreqation 
1982 



School Name 



1982 
Classroom 
Segre gation* 



27 

X DISTRICT ^24 

X ELEMENTARY *3q 

X MIDDLE [33 
X HlbH 

Elementary 

.35 

Audubon 

Bakerfield 23 

Baker Heights '.j^ 

Banks \iq 
Beechwood 

Bel fair *27 
Bellingrath Hills 

Bernard Terrace *2.8 

Broaumoor , 20 

Brooks town ,19 
Brownfields 

Buchanan ,28 

Cedarcrest/Southmoor '^-^^ 

Claiborne ** 

Crestworth ,33 

Dal ton 1 13 

Delmont ,60 

Dufrocq ,33 

Eden Park ,24 

Forest Heights ^07 

Glen Oaks Park ^06 

Goodwood ,16 

Greenbriar ,33 

Greenville ,30 

Harding ,30 

Highland ,13 

Howell Park ,15 

Jefferson Terrace ^26 

La Belle Aire ^08 

Lanier ,10 

LaSalle ,2o 

Magnolia Woods ^^3 

Mayfair ,14 

Melrose ,14 

Merrydale ,20 

Nicholson ,16 
Northdale 

7 o=:perfect racial balance; 1 .00:=perf ect racial imbalance. 
** Not enough of a race to calculate an ind'>''. 



Ta^le 4 

Classroom Ra ial Segregation 
i982 
(continued) 

1982 
Classroom 

school Name Segregation* 

Northeast ,^ 
North Highlands '^2 
Northwestern 



Park 



Istrouma 



prescott 



17 



park Forest 2i 

park Ridge ^ '^^ 

Parkview - 

Polk U3 

Progre^is *2i 

Red Oaks '^^ 
Riveroaks 

Ryan ] 2^ 2 

Sharon Hills ^22 

Shenandoah *23 

South Boulevard * 2o 

Tanglewood '^g 

Twin Oaks *q3 

University Terrace ' 

Villa del Rey ' 

Walnut Hills 'g^ 

Wedgewood *22 
Westdale 

Westminster j^^^ 

White Hills 'n 

Wildwood [-^Q 

Winbourne '^^-j 
Zachary 

Mi ddle Schoo ls 

.24 

Baker * ^43 

Broadmoor 

Capitol ] 29 

Central ^21 

Crestworth ] 26 

Glasgow ^23 

Glen" Oaks ^24 



.28 



Kenilwortl ^21 

McKinley '40 
Northwestern 

Park Forest 'j^g 



.27 



Srotlandville 
Sherwood 



♦ 0«Perfect rac.al balance; l.OO-perfect racial imbalance 
** Not enough of a race to calculate an index. 
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I 



School NaiT\q 

southeast 
Valley Park 
Westdale 



Table 4 

Classroom Racial Segregation 
1982 
( continued) 



1982 
Clasnroom 
Segregation* 

.34 
.35 
.37 



High Schools 
Baker 

Baton Rouge 

Belair^ 

Broadmoor 

Central 

Capitol 

Glen Oaks 

Istrouma 

McKinley 

Northeast 

Robert E. Lee 

Scotlandville 

Tara 

Woodlawn 
Zachary 



.27 

.31 
.29 
.39 
.34 
.62 
.25 
.24 
.41 
.25 
.24 
.38 
.30 
.30 
.37 



* 0=perfect racial balance? 1 .OO^perf ect racial imbalance. 
** Not enough of a race to calculate an index. 
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Table 5 





White 


Enrollment 


Trends, 1975-1982 




Graces 1-5 


Actual 




Predicted ^ 




Year 


Enrollment 


Loss Rate 


Enrollment Loss 


Rate 


1975 


14,804 








1976 


15,336 


3.6 






1977 


15,680 


.2 






1978 


15,477 


-1.3 






1979 


14,965 


-3.3 






1980 


13,877 


-7.3 


14,097 -5 


.8 


1981 


12,148 


-12,5 


12,983 -7 


.9 


1982 


9,591 


-21.0 


11,565 -10 


.9 



Total lohs 1982-1979: 5,374 

Total loss 1982-1979 due to desegregation: 1,974 ^ 
% of total loss due to desegregation: 36% 



Grades 6-8 



1975 9,989 

1976 9,569 -4.2 

1977 9,233 -3.5 
197b 8,876 -3.9 

1979 8,736 -"^'^ 

1980 8,658 - .9 

19B1 7,446 -14.0 8,632 

1982 6,48S -12.9 8,684 



Total loss 1:^82-1980: 2,173 

Total loss 1982-1980 due to desegregation: 2,19 9 

« ol. total lo5".fJ due to desegroyat ion : 101% 
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(Table 5 cont.) 



Grades 9-12 



Year 



Actual 



Enrollment 



Loss Rate 



Pr edicte d 
Enrollment 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 



13,108 
13,198 
13,205 
12,976 
12,378 
11,765 
10,838 
9,672 



.1 

0 

- 1.7 

- 4.6 

- 4.9 

- 7.9 

-i.0.8 



10,988 
10,098 



Total loss 1982-l<58n: 2,093 

Total loss 19B2-1980 due to desegregation 

% of total loss due to desegregation: 21% 



426 



Grades 1-12 



Total loKS 1982-1979: 10,' jl 

Total loss 19 8 2-197 9 ' to desegregation 

% of total loss dur to desegregation: 41% 



4,244 



Loss Rate 



- 6.6 

- 8.1 



1975 


37 ,901 








1976 


38,103 


.5 






1977 


38 ,118 


0 






1978 


37,329 


- 2,1 






197:) 


36,079 


- 3.3 






1980 


34,300 


- 4.9 


34,419 


- 4.6 


19B1. 


30,432 


-11.3 


32,354 


- 6.0 


1982 


25,748 


•15.4 


29,992 


- 7.3 
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(Table 5 cont. ) 



Gr ades K-12 _ 
Acnial Predicted 



Year 






Loss Rate 


Enrollment 


1975 




41 9^0*i 






1976 














41 . 317 


- 1.2 








40 . 317 


- 2.6 




1 Q n Q 




39 ,379 


- 2.3 




1980 




37 ,220 


- 5.5 


J / , o U 4 


1981 




32,974 


-11.4 


3,^,914 


1982 




29,179 


-11.5 


33,759 


Total 


los s 


1982-1979: 


10 ,200 




Total 


loss 


1982-1979 due to desegregation: 


4,580 


% of 


total 


loss due to 


desegregation: 45% 





Loss Rate 



- 4.0 

- 5.0 

- 6.0 



acalculated by predicting the 1980-82 loss rate from the 1976-1979 
loss rate trend, and then estimating white enrollment from that loss 
rate using the 1979 enrollment as the base. 

bThe "normal" predicted enrollment minus tne actual enrollment. 



Table 6 

White Enrollment Trends, 1975-1982 



summary Grades 1-12 (excluding kindergarten and spec, ed . ) 

Total loss since desegregation (1982-1979): 

Total loss due to desegregation: 

% of total loss clue to desegregation: 

Summ ary Grades K-12 (including spec, ed . ) 
Total loss since desegregation (1982-1979): 
Total loss due to desegregation: 



9,640 
4,599 
48 % 



10,200 
4,580 



Loss d ue to desegregation composed of : 
Anticipatory white flight: 

Implementation white liight: 

post-implementation flight: 



220 
1,336 
1,536 

835 
2 ,625 

919 



(elem, 1980) 
(second. , 1981) 



(elem. , 1981) 
(second., 1982) 



(elem. , 1982) 



(est. from the separate analysis of each grade level) 



Yearly loss due to desegregation ; 
1980 
1981 
1982 



220 

1,951 

2,428 
4,599 



(est. from the cumbined analysis 1 - 12) 
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Table 7 

White Enrollment Loss 1981, 1982 
&nd Reassignments 1981, 1982 



School Name 



1980 
% 

Black 



Imp.* 
% 

White 

Enroll 

Loss 



Postb 

Imp. 

% 

White 

Enroll 

Loss 



Imp.* 
% 

Black 
Reass 



Imp.* 
% 

White 
Reass 



Elementary 



Audubon 


11 A 
11*4 


-^0 • J 


X D \ 


\ D 


95 


.0 




5 

■J 


Bakerfield 


34 • / 


■"1 J • / 




1 

\ X 


18 


.7 


V • 


«^ 


Baker Heights 


21 . 7 


C 




A 

\ 4 


c 






Banks 


99 . o 




.inn 


n 
» U 










Beechwood 


100 .0 


C 


-z9 




c 






Belfair 


100.0 


-60 .9 


- J9 • 


» J 


-113 


.3 


1 nn 

X u u • 


n 
u 


Bellmgratn Hills 








A 








Bernard Terrace 






X o 


i o 


36 


. 4 


1. 


4 


Broadmoor 


1 • 6 


on o 


— 4 U 


• J 


Q7 


. ^ 


-48 . 


1 


Brookstown 


1 "7 C 

17.5 


in T 
— 1 U • / 


— 1 1 

— 1 J 


• 4 


83 


.0 


-22 . 


9 


Brownf ie3 ds 


14 • O 


— J • ^ 


"•X n 


A 


68 


.2 


-37 . 


5 


Buchanan 


99 •6 


-d4 • 1 


— ^ 




-76 


.1 




1 

X 


cedarcrest 


n 7 


-11 7 


-23 




99 


.5 


-76. 


7 


Claiborne 


41.4 


-0.5 


-8 


.2 




^ * 


* 


* 


Cres tworth 


inn n 


U 




u 




* 


* 






93.4 


6.3 


13 


.6 






* 




Delmont 


74.1 


-7.0 


9 


.3 


-24 


.0 


38. 


3 


Dufrocq 


100.0 


-52.1 


5 


.7 


-155 


.3 


100. 


0 


Eden Park 


99.7 


-74.8 


35 


.0 


-100 


.0 


100. 


0 


Forest Heights 


91.3 


-47.3 


-19 


.5 


-144 


.4 


83. 


1 


Glen Oaks Park 


67.4 


-46.4 


-13 


.2 


-51 


.7 


49. 


2 


Goodwood 


6.3 


-0.6 


-19 


.5 


92 


.2 


13. 


4 


Greenbriar 


3.1 


0.8 


-21 


.4 


91 


.9 


-49. 


2 


Greenville 


77.4 


-23.0 


-0 


.7 


-130 


.7 


2. 


0 


Harding 


98.2 


-58.5 


1 


.7 


-73 


.7 


96. 


2 


Highland 


8.2 


-12.9 


-12 


.7 


77 


.9 


-125. 


7 


Howell Park 


66.8 


-8.6 


-31 


.6 


-31 


.2 


26 . 


6 


Jefferson Terrace 


13.1 


-43.5 


-2 


.1 


75 


.5 


43. 


5 


La Belle Aire 


1.9 


-0.4 


-23 


.2 


90 


.9 


-146. 


6 


Lanier 


20.6 


-1.7 


-9 


.8 


40 


.4 


-51. 


1 


LaSalle 


8.3 


-12.6 


-18 


.4 


87 


.8 


7. 


8 


Magnolia Woods 


21.7 


, -7.6 


-29 


.3 


41 


.4 


-92. 


4 


Mayf air 
Melrose 


42.3 
60.2 


c 

-4.5 


-16 
-13 


.5 
.4 


38 


c 

** 


c 


Merrydale 


73.9 


-36.0 


-7 


.3 


.7 


56 . 





* * * 

a 

b 
c 
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"Del ign a teJ "facially isol. ted by court order. 
Designated desegregated by court order. 
Maqnet School 

1981 for elem'.ntary schools? 1982 for secondary schools 
Elementary schools only in 1982. 
Missing data. 



Table 7 

White Enrollment Lobs 1981, 1982 
and Reassignments 1981, 1982 
(continued) 



School Name 

Nicholson 

Northdale 

Northeast 

North Highlands 

Northwestern 

Park 

park Forest 
Park Ridge 
parkview 
polk 

Progress 
Red Oaks 
Riveroaks 
Ryan 

Sharon Hills 

Shenandoah 

South Boulevard 

Tang lewood 

Twin Oaks 

University Terrace 

Villa del Rey 

Walnut Hills 

Wedgewood 

Westdale 

Westminster 

White Hills 

Wildwood 

Winbourne 

Zachary 







POS 








Imp. ^ 


iinp . 








% 




1980 


White 


Wni t8 






% 


Enroll . 


Enroll . 


D 1 £1 It 


Mill 


oiacK 






P p ; S S 


Reass 


86.6 


0 . 0 


39 . D 




it 


100 .0 


c 


147.1 






25.9 


-14.9 


— Z.J 


4 J . O 


^ . u 


15.5 


-10.9 


-1 / . D 


7ft 1 


-42 Q 


41 • 1 


IJ. / 


— 1 u . ^ 








_1 1 1 
— 1 1 • 1 


n n 




it 


1 .0 


0 . 4 


1 


f% 
w 


p 


6.9 


5.0 


-14.2 


"7 Q Q 


— 1 Oft ft 

— X uo . o 


4 . 3 


-10.9 


— D • 2 






100 .0 


c 


C 




* 


100.0 


^ C A 

-65.0 


— 12 . / 




100.0 


6 ' 1 


-10.9 


— Z J . / 


R7 . 7 


-67 . 2 


0.5 


-14.8 


1 A 1 

-lU . J 






99.2 


-66.8 


/ . 9 


— QQ 1 


Qft Q 


29 .7 


-x8 .6 


— ID . / 


• X 




4 .6 


-2.8 


2 J . o 




it 


99.5 


c 






w 


0.7 


— 11 . H 


— Z J . / 


97 .7 


42.3 


J. . ' 


-ft ^ 


-2 . 0 


-33.3 


-18.6 


80.3 


132.6 


4.0 


1.7 


17.4 


4.1 


-5.6 


-25.0 


94.1 


-69.7 


55.1 


-3.7 


-25.9 


-22.2 


27.0 


1.2 


-7.1 


9.2 




* 


71.4 


-40.6 


-20.2 


-55.6 


66.9 


3.6 


-3.2 


-5.6 


88.8 


-110.4 


10.7 


1.2 


-16.2 


73.4 


-95.4 


20.3 


-34.6 


-0.8 


-25.5 


-22.2 


48.0 


-35.2 


-24.1 


** 


* * 


22.0 


-24.5 


14.0 


47.5 


-4.0 



Middle Schools 

Baker 

Broadmoor 

Capitol 

Central 

Crestworth 

Glasgow 



21.7 
8.2 
100.0 
13.2 
99.8 
18.6 



14.6 
-4.1 
-47.4 
-19.3 
-25.4 
-21.4 



32.7 
58.7 
•76.2 
56.1 
•60.3 
16.6 



Designate'cJ "racialTy isolated by court order. 
Designated desegregated by court order. 
Magnet School. 

1981 fcr elementary schools; 1982 for secondary schools. 
Elemente'ry schools only in 1982, 
Missing data. 



-116.2 
-45.4 
100.00 
-43.3 
99.3 
-38.2 



Table 7 

White Enrollment Loss 1981, 1982 
and Reassignments 1981 » 1982 
(continued) 



School Name 

Glen Oaks 

Istrouma 

Kenilworth 

McKinley 

Northwestern 

Park Forest 

Prescott 

Scotlandville 

Sherwood 

Southeast 

Valley Park 

Westdale 



Hig h S<ihools 
Baker 

Baton Rouge 

Belaire 

Broadmoor 

Capitol 

Central 

Glen Oaks 

Istrouma 

McKinley 

Northeast 

Robert E. Lee 

Scotlandville 

Tara 

Wood lawn 
Zachary 





Imp. * 




% 


1980 


White 


% 


Enroll . 


Black 


Loss 


79.7 


-17.6 


32.6 


*** 


29.7 


-21.5 


95.9 




42.1 


-0.3 


42.2 


-46.4 


58.3 


-14.4 


99.4 


-63.0 


2.7 


-12.7 


4.1 


-11.8 


35.7 


-36.5 


58.1 


-29.4 


2 / .0 


2.7 


16.7 


* * * 


17.7 


1.7 


3.5 


-11.2 


98.8 


-78.0 


14.5 


1.3 


58.3 


-20.7 


70.5 


-21.1 


98.9 


-54.5 


91.2 


c 


30.5 


1.7 


99.9 


*** 


18.9 


4.3 


4.1 


3.6 


44.0 


0.4 



Postb 

Imp. 

% 

White 
Enroll . 
Loss 



* 



39.2 

80.6 
* 

52.5 
-5.1 
-43.4 
-100.0 
c 

12.8 
*** 

54.2 
69.4 
-1.3 



DeTigna'ted racially isolated by court order. 
Designated desegregated by ccurt order. 
*** Magnet School. ^ , . 

a 1981 for rlom-ntary rchools; 1982 for secondary schools 
b Elementary schools only in 1982. 
c Missing data. 





imp • ** 




% 


Black 


wn 1 te 


t eass 


D A A a c? 

lN6a S 5 


3.3 


66.7 


* * A 

www 


if if if 


38.2 


-196.6 


*** 


** * 


35 . 4 


9 . o 


46.0 


47.0 


-20.4 


7.9 


-172.1 


97.6 


94.8 


-93.4 


80 


109.9 


22.7 


26.1 


-20.4 


51.5 


39.6 


-14.9 


*** 





-27.0 
-71.0 

-36.0 
48.2 
27.5 
98.6 
c 

-9.6 
* * * 

-23.1 
-35.7 
17.1 
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Table 8 



White Enrollment Loss Ratesa for Schools of Varying 1980 

Racial Composition 



All Schools 

> 90% black 

> 35% and <90% black 

< 35% black 

El ementary Schools 

>^ 90% black 

> 35 and <90% black 

< 35% black 

Middle School s 

>^ 90% black 

> 35 and <90% black 

< 35% black 

High Schools 

>^ 90% black 

>^ 35 and <90% black 

< 35% black 



Implementation^ 

Year 

% 

- 58 

- 13 

- 8 



- 61 

- 7 

- 10 



45 
24 
11 



67 
14 
3 



Post-C 

Implementation 

Year 

% 

14 

- 12 

- 14 



14 

- 12 

- 14 



S~ Percentage of white students who did not enroll at their 
assigned school. 

1981 for elementary schools; 1982 for secondary schools. 
1982; elementary schools only. 



b 
c 
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Table 9 



Partial Correlations Between White Enrollment Change and 
School Characteristics Controlling for Percent Black 1980, 1981 



% Students free lunch 1980 

Age of school 

heading scores 1980 

Reading scores 1981 

Math scores 1980 

Math scores 1981 

Sizv? of school 

Busing time 

Busing distance 

Black principal 1980 

Black principal 1981 

pupil/ttacher ratio 1980 

pupil/teacher ratio 1981 
Female principal 1980 
Female principal 1981 
# gift. /talented class. 1981 
« black M to M rec . 1981 
% black teachers 1980 
% black teachers 1981 
Elem. magnet prog. 1981 
Extended day magnet 1981 
Special focus program 1981 
Academic add-on prog. 1981 



Implem . Year 
% Black 1980 
Formerly 
Black 
Schools 



.25 
.07 
-.11 
-.19 
-.06 
-.07 
-.24 
.28 
.26 
-.37* 
-.34 
-.07 
-.07 
.31 
.28 
.04 
-.01 
.23 
-.00 
-.25 

.84* 
-.31 
-.25 



Formerly 
White 
Schools 



Post-lmplemo 
Year 

%~Black 1981 
Formerly 
Black 
Schools 



Formerly 

White 

Schools 



.18 


.48* 


.52* 


-.06 


.04 


.01 


.04 


-.40* 


-.39* 


.04 


-.36* 


-.03 


.01 


-.40* 


-.37 


.07 


-.36* 


-.01 


-.08 


.17 


-.17 


.74* 


-.02 


.42* 


.60* 


.03 


.45* 


a 


.03 


a 


.15 


-.15 


-.30 


-.09 


.01 


.06 


-.14 


.14 


.11 


.07 


-.08 


-.25 


.20 


-.13 


-.28 


,10 


.18 


.16 


.07 


-.07 


-.05 


.17 


.41* 


.15 


-.04 


.24 


.09 


a 


.44* 


a 


a 


.84* 


a 


.11 


.01 


-.06 


a 


.44 


a 



*Significant at .05 or better. 

ainsufficient degrees of freedom to calculate a correlation 



Table 10 

Implementation Year White Enrollment Change* 



Independent Variables 

% Black 1980 

(standard error) 

% Free Lunch 1980 



Black Principal 1980^ 
School Size 



Formerly 
Black Schools 
X^5 b 



.65 

.06 

42 
897 



-.548 
( .299} 

5.401 
(3.359) 

-.293 
(.128) 
d 



Beta 

-.51 
.42 
-.41* 



Formerly 
White Schools 
X5 b 



.30 

.03 

17 
947 



-.282 
(.243) 

3V4 07 
(2.9-71*) 



-.00005 
( .00009) 



Beta 

-.33 
.33 



-.09 



Constant 
r2 



104 

,31 



-.053 
.05 



* Significant at the .05 or better level, 
a 1981 for elementary schools; 1982 for secondary schools, 
b In this table X percentages are expressed as proportions 
c 1 = yes, 0 = no. 

d Not strong enough to remain in the equation. 



Table 11 



Post- Implementation Year White Enrollment Change 
(elementary Schols Only) 



1 n d££g ndent Varia bles 

% Black 1980 

(standard error) 

% Black 1981 



Black Principal 1981 



% Free Lunch 



School Sik.e 



Busing distance 

Constant 
r2 



Formerly 

Black Schoo ls 

X^^ B Beta 



.65 
.60 
.46 
.06 

898 



Elem. magnet (1-yes, O-no) .08 



3.5 



1.228 
( .202) 

-.144 

( .057) 

-4.705 
(1.791) 

-.0001 
( .0000) 

.781 
( .112) 

-.023 
( .011) 

-.076 
.86 



.81* 
-.21* 
-.38* 
-.51* 

.62* 
-.18 



Formerly 
White Schools 
xa b 



.30 
.39 
.29 



947 



.o; 



1.5 



.240 
( .047) 

.183 
( .064) 



Beta 

.24* 
.12* 



.03 b 



-.0002 
( .0000) 

1.16P 
( .052) 



.33* 
.66* 



-.051 
.98 



* Significzint at_.05 or better. 

a Tn this Table X percentages are expressed as proportions 
b Not suiTong enough to remain in equation. 
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Table 12 

Actual and Predicted Enrollment Change Under Current Plan, 1975-1987 



jar 


Enrollment 
Black White 


Total 


% 

White 


Sbw 


Bl. 

Enr . 

Change 


Wh. 

XjII L • 

Change 


A 

Change 


B 

Enr . 

Change 


)15 


26,440 


41,554 


67,994 


61.1 








• 




ne 


26,479 


41 ,859 


68,338 


61.3 




.001 


.005 






)11 


26,501 


41,376 


68 ,277 


60.6 




.016 


-.001 






)78 


26,849 


40,317 


67,166 


60.0 




-.002 


-.026 






)79 


26,697 


39,379 


66 ,076 


59.6 


25 


-.006 


-.023 






980 


26 ,859 


37 ,220 


64,079 


58.1 


28 


.006 


-.055 


-.0 39 




981 


26,739 


32,974 


5'^, 713 


55.2 


35 


-.004 


-.114 


-.049 




982 


26 ,859 


29,179 


56,038 


52.1 


42 


.004 


-.115 


-.060 




REDICTED 


















983 


26,832 


26,203 


53,035 


49 .4 


41 


-.001 






-.102 


984 
985 


26,778 
26 ,698 


23,871 
22,057 


50,649 
48 ,755 


47.1 
45.2 


40 

39 


-.002 
-.003 






-.089 
-.076 


986 
987 


26,591 
26.491 


20,667 
19,613 


47,258 
46,104 


43.7 
42.5 


38 
37 


-.004 
-.004 






-.063 
-.0 51 



Whit^ En rollment Ch ange 

his is a linear prediction from the 1975-1979 loss rate trend. 
White Enr o llme nt jCjian^je 

•his is a prediction from a linear least squares analysis of the 
ost-lmplementation loss rate, of four southern 

harlotte-Mecklenburg, Nashville, Montgomery, r.id Caddo paixsh ( Shi. evtport , . 
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Table 13 

enrollment and Transfer Data 1983/ 1987 



r 



19 81* 



po0t-> Trans far Knrol Intent 
proiwr- 
tlon Capa- 
Blacfc White Whlt» 



gle«c^ Schools 

Audubon 1 69 

Bakerfleld 22« 
Raker Heights 34i 
Banks 500 
Beechwood 157^ 



Belfair TST 

Bell. Hills 20 

Bernard Terr* 233 

Broednoor 164 

Brooks town 2 90 

Browne ielda'"' 2Tr 

Buchanan 174 

Cedarcrest* 180 

Claiborne 162 

Crestworth* V204 



192 
241 
222 
5 

75 

"IT 

514 
179 
124 
181 



Dal ton 
Delnont 

Du I rocvi 
Eden Park 



^85 
332 
i30 
326 



F orest Heights 194 
7len Oaks Park Taf* 



^47 
123 
243 
182 
250 

"TT 
127 
66 
63 
128 



Goodwood 

Greitnbriar 

Greenville 

Hardl ifl 



14;( 
19 b 
237 
197 



142 
154 

229 
157 
67 



.532 
.514 
.392 
.009 
.317 
.160 
.9 62 
.434 
.431 
.384 

TTtT 

.414 

.574 
.529 
.551 
'.03T 
,277 
.167 
.162 
.391 

.519 
.539 
.398 
.254 



567 
5 67 
648 
594 
432 

■Jar 

64 8 

432 
648 
567 



22 
217 

84 
436 

531 
"329 
23 
154 
4 
87 



567 
513 
648 
486 
567 



39 
384 

290 



5 67 
459 
4 59 

513 

567 

405 

567 
702 

567 



565 
400 
432 
529 
410 

4 

21 
719 
449 



M Ig hi a oa HI 135 

HnweU Park 184 106 

Jefferson Terr. 15C 343 



.523 
.365 
.696 



4 59 
48 6 
648 



139 
239 
72 



19 87 pre- Tr infer Enrollment 
Adjusted for Enrollment Change, 1982-1987 



Outcome 1 



Outcome 2 



Post-Transf. propor- 



Transfers Enrollment 



t ion 



Add'l M-H 
Transfers 



Propor- 
tion 



White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Wnlt6 


BIACK IfnltO 


oi acK 


ml 1 


fin I to 


520 


-100 


2.1 


420 


• 950 


100 


12 2 


Jon 


• f / 3 


113 


- 50 




1 67 


113 


• 404 




1 67 


111 
1 13 




223 




- 50 


84 


173 


• 673 




84 


1 oi 
173 


£. OI 

• d7J 


S 


- 50 




386 


5 


• 013 


-100 


2 86 


5 


BIO 

• 01 7 


6 


-100 




431 


6 


• 014 


-100 


111 
3 31 






0 


- 50 




279 


0 


.0' U 


— I 3U 




u 


000 


41 S 




-100 


23 


315 


.932 


100 


123 


315 


O 1 Q 

• 719 


54 




1 54 


54 


. 260 




1 54 


54 




129 




- 50 


4 


79 


.952 


50 


e a 

54 


^B 

79 


CO A 


1!)9 




- 50 


87 


109 


. 556 




87 


1 BB 


c £ 


180 




- 50 


39 


130 


.769 




J9 


rift" 


a / D 7 


12 


- 50 




334 


12 


.0 J3 


-i uu 


711 
« J 4 




« 049 

• \l 07 


1 80 


243 


1 on 


U 1 


. !> 




1 80 


243 

* ^ «j 


. 574 


oB 




* ^ u 


1 fiS 
A f 1 If 


. 367 




290 


1 68 


.367 


204 


250 


204 


230 


.551 




204 


250 


.551 


30 


- 50 




515 


30 


.055 


-100 


415 


30 


.067 


40 


- 50 




350 


40 


.103 


-100 


2 50 


40 


.138 


9 


-100 




332 


9 


.026 


-100 


232 


9 


.037 


4 


-100 




429 


4 


.009 


-100 


3 29 


4 


.012 


69 


- 50 


- 39 


3 60 


30 


.077 


-100 


260 


30 


.103 


■ 58 ' 


- 50 




" 256" 


58 


.185 


-lOfl 


■'156" 


58 


.271 


87 


- 25 


4 


62 


.912 


50 


54 


62 


.534 


461 




-150 


21 


311 


.937 


150 


171 


311 


.645 


9 


-100 




619 


9 


.014 


-100 


519 


9 


.017 


7 






449 


7 


.015 


-100 


3 49 


7 


.020 


180 




- 50 


139 


130 


. 483 




139 


1)A 


.483 


77 


- 50 




189 


77 


.2 89 




189 


77 


.289 


3H5 




- 50 


72 


3 35 


.B2J 


150 


222 


335 


.601 



AiaiMict, fo*.' mmkm of calculations, all proponed wa^nata Impiemanted In Pall 1983e 
Doaa not includa 1983 irtiltfK anroUaiant loaa estlmato shown in Table I, 
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table 13 

{co(\t inued) 



1983* 



post-Tr«n»fer Enrol Iwent 
Propor- 



Black White 



La B«ll« Aire* 
Lanier 
LaSalle* 
Magnolia Moods 
Mayfalr 



208 

221 
175 
135 
106 



Helroee 
Merrydale 

Nicholson 

Northdale* 

Northeast 

North Highland 

Northwesterr 

Park* 

Park Forest 
p ark Rldqe 



155 
257 
391 
83 
254 



269 
256 
182 
112 

207 

TiT 

175 
49 
89 

542 



tlon 
Nhlte 



.5 63 
.537 
.510 
.450 
.661 



222 
147 
253 
201 
263 



133 
243 
309 
225 
214 



Parkvlet* 22 

Polk 272 

Progress 239 

Red oaks 224 

Rlveroaks 5 

Ryan 233 

Sharon Hills 278 

Shenandoah 35 

South Blvd.* 116 

T angle%»qod* 1 ^ _ 

Twin Oaks 1 1 

UnW. Terr. 248 

Villa Del Rey 226 



441 

0 

86 
175 
386 



216 
491 
117 
200 
328 
242 
158 



648 

5C7 
567 
5 6-7 
431 



Black White 



136 276 



.440 
.410 

.111 
.520 
. 680 



324 
594 

378 
216 
1215 



100 
2l9i_ 
l55 
525 
342 

169 



132 

250 



100 
89 
19 

328 



.3 70 
.623 
.550 
.528 
.449 



432 
486 
702 
648 
567 



59 
222 

3 
37 



.952 

.0 

.260 
.440 
.987 
.220 
.437 
.933 
.500 
.542 



648 
486 
648 
648 

621 



W 
59 
567 
324 
648 



24 
542 

713 
33 

5 

105" 

271 
29 



117 
321 

184 

236 
39 4 
27 
1 

422 

357 



1987 pre-TranCer Entollment 

Adjusted for E nrollment Change, 19 82-19 87 

* oiltc^e 1 outcome 2. 



Transfers 
Black White Black White 



pHst-TransC. Propor-"" Add' I M-M 

Enrol liiK»nt tlon Transfers tlon 
White Black White Black White White 



208 269 
-25 
175 182 



50 
-100 
83 



253 



50 
50 



TT 
269 
431 



116 
169 



.9 68 
.490 
.411 



648 
459 
567 



11 
381 
12 



280 
33 

89 



- 50 



89 
- 50 



- 25 



309 
• 25 

. 50 
T2T 



■100 
■100 



- 80 

- 75 
117 
200 



- 50 



208 
13 6 
175 
100 
219 



269 
251 
182 
132 

250 



.564 
.649 
.510 
.569 
.533 



155 
475 
242 
83 
169 



100 
89 
19 
89 

278 



.392 
.158 
.073 
.517 
.622 



■100 
-100 



59 
222 
253 
3 

37 



92 
321 
309 
159 
186 



.609 
.591 
.550 
.981 
.834 



100 
100 



■2r 

49? 
663 
33 
5 



269 
27 
1 

322 
257 



.918 
.052 
.002 
.9 07 
.981 



Too 

-100 
•100 
150 
100 



TiT 

271 
29 
116 
169 



T2 
iB9 
356 
117 
200 



.054 
.411 
.9 25 
.502 
.542 



■■=-5?r 



200 



11 
331 
12 



23 0 
33 
89 



.954 
.091 
.8 81 



100 
- 50 
50 



208 
136 
175 
100 
219 



269 
251 
182 
132 
250 



155 
3 75 
142 
83 
169 



100 
89 
19 
89 

278 



59 
222 
253 
103 
137 
124 



92 
321 
309 
159 
186 



392 
563 
183 
105 



"J69" 
27 
1 

322 
257 



T62 
271 
229 
116 
169 
111 
281 
62 



IT 
189 
356 

117 
200 
230 
33 
89 



.564 
.649 

.510 
.569 
.533 



.392 
.192 
.118 
.517 
.622 



.609 
.591 
.550 
.607 
.576 



.684 
.064 
.002 
.63 8 

.710 

Tff65 



.411 
,6')» 

.5(2 
.54 2 
.671 
.105 
.589 



* Assumes, for sake of calculations, all proposed macjnets l-Ple^^n^ed in Pall 1983. 
SSinSt iSJlIde 19 83 -hit. enrollment In.n estimate shown in Table 1. 
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Malnut Hill* 

N«atMl..st«r 
tmu« Hlll» _ 

Mildwood 

Mlnbourn* 

Xachary 



Post-'franafcr Enrol iMnt 
propor- 
tion C«p«- 

BUck whUi 



Black White 



209 
9 

175 
137 
173 



149 
S4S 
104 

2 55 
19 I 



.423 
.9B4 

.370 
.651 
.529 



540 
648 

567 
5 67 
567 



275 
6 

23 4 
12 
28 



91 
475 

90 
182 
216 



195 243 
240 112 
239 3 21 



.555 
.318 
.573 



486 
459 

567 



100 
381 
67 



Total 12,891 12,505 



250 
105 
21 6 



12,278 9,392 



Tabu )3 
(continued) 

1987 pre-Tranfer Fnrollwent 
Adj usted for Enrollment Change, 19 82-1987 

out come 1 " Outcome 

PoBt-Tranflif .' Propor- 



Transf era 
Black White 



Enrol Iment 
Black White 



■50 
-50 



-50 



-100 

-25 
-50 



40 

15 



225 
8 

184 

12 
28 



91 
3 75 

90 
157 
166 



tion 
White 

.288 
.9 79 
.328 
.9 29 
.856 



AddU H-M 
Transfers 
Black White Black 



Propor' 
tion 
Nhite White 



100 
67 



210 
105 
191 



. 677 
.241 
.740 



0 0 12,278 9,392 





225 


91 


.288 


100 


108 


3 75 


.776 


184 


90 


.328 


100 


112 


157 


.584 


100 


128 


166 


.565 




100 


210 


.67^^ 


-100 


231 


105 


.313 


50 


117 


191 


.620 



12,278 9,392 



Middle Schools 

Baker 402 361 

Broadmoor 3 66 4 33 

Capitol 366 184 

Central 441 4 81 

Crestworth 3 7 4 210 



495 



-150 



39 4 345 



,467 



Glasgow 
Glen Oaks 
Istrouna* 

Kenilvforth 
WcKinley* 



Northwestern 
park Porest 
prescott 
Sootlandville 
Sherwood* 



Southeast 
Valley Park 
Westdale 

Total 



252 
538 
342 
292 
242 

412 

527 
111 
327 

TtT 

28 7 
274 



3 00 
349 
(84 

332 
89 6 
"32r 
3 55 
287 
141 
377 



4 80 

286 
321 




.704 
.321 



6,270 6,803 



6,228 4,9 70 



I 6,228 4,970 



• A.siaaes, for sake of calculations, all proposed magnets Implemented In Pall 1983. 
Do«« not Include 1983 white enrollment loss estimate shown In Table 1. 



( Sane as for OutcosM 1) 
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Table 13 
( continued) 



1983< 



Poat-TransCer Enrol Inent 
Propor- 
tion Capa- 
Black Whlf White city 



Black White 



1967 Pre-Tranfer Enrollment 

Adjusted for Enrollment Change, 1982-1987 

Outcome 1 Outcoeie 2 



Transfers 
Black White 



post-Transf. Propor- 
EnroHment tion 
Black White White 



Add*l H-M 
Transfers 
Black White 



propor- 
tion 

Black White Whit* 



High, Schools 



Baker 770 860 

Baton Rouge* 208 9 81 

Belalre 576 965 

broadMOor* 505 618 

Capitol* 622 760 



Central 
Glen Oaks 
Istrouma 
NcRlnley 
Northeast 



474 
711 
739 
507 
232 



771 
659 
4 49 
254 
317 



Robert I. Lee 

Scotlandvllls* 

Tare 

Noodlawn 
Xachary 



660 
515 
4 82 
139 
29 6 



712 
630 
889 
823 
425 



Total 



7,436 



Special Bd. 3 89 
Systeei Total 



10,113 
201 



.528 


1485 


962 


403 


•^400 


-100 


562 


303 


.350 


DOC 








308 


9 81 


308 


9 81 


.761 


.626 


1620 


118 


129 


- 46 


-883 


72 


416 


.852 


.550 


1 40 4 








^ 0!> 






6'>6 


.550 


1728 






622 


760 


622 


760 


.550 


.619 


1458 


34 


1185 


100 


-850 


134 


335 


.714 


.481 


1701 


1255 


530 


-436 


-200 


819 


330 


.287 


.3 78 


1728 


1271 


4 20 


-3 68 


-100 


903 


3 20 


.262 


.334 


1431 


1426 


19 5 


-500 


- 50 


926 


145 


.135 


.577 


1215 


243 


334 






243 


334 


.579 


.519 


1242 


759 


639 


-200 


-100 


559 


539 


.491 


.550 


1431 






515 


630 


515 


630 


.550 


.648 


1512 


90 6 


614 


-200 


-200 


70 6 


414 


.370 


.856 


999 


73 


1042 


100 


-553 


173 


489 


.739 


.589 


1269 


326 


658 




-300 


326 


356 


.523 






7,373 


7,319 


0 


0 


7,373 


7,319 








612 


272 






612 


272 








26,491 


21,954 






26, 491 


21,953 





(Same as tor Outcome 1) 



• Asffuses, for sake of calculations, all proposed magnets Implemented in Pall 1983 
Does not Include 1983 white enrollment loss estimate shown in Table 1. 
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Table 14 



predict.c. Enrollment and ^"terraclal Cont-ct (Sbw) 
under the U.S Plan and the Cc jrt a Pian 



Wh. 



Year Bl*^^ 
0,S. PLAN (OUTCOME 1) 

1982 26,859 

1983 26,833 

1984 26,778 

1985 26,698 

1986 26, 591 

1987 26,491 
U.S. PLAN (OUTCOME 2) 

1982 
19 83 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
COURT'S PTAN 
19 82 

19 83 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 



'"'^Itr' Total S« ^ 



29 ,179 


56,036 


-.115 


52.1 


42 


25,823 


52,656 


-.115 


49.0 


44* 


23,524 


50,302 


-.089 


46.8 


42* 


21,736 


48,434 


-.076 


44.9 


41 


21,736 


48,327 


0 


45.0 




21,9 53 


4P,444 


-.01 


45.3 


32 



2 6, 859 


29,179 


56,038 


-.115 


52.1 


42 


26,833 


25,823 


52,656 


-.115 


49.0 


44* 


26,778 


23,524 


50,302 


-.089 


46.8 


42* 


26,698 


21,736 


48,434 


-.076 


44.9 


41 


26,591 


21,736 


48,327 


0 


45.0 


30 


26,491 


21,736 


48,227 


0 


45.1 



2 6, 859 


29,179 


56,038 


-.115 


52.1 


42 


26,832 


26,203 


53 ,035 


-.102 


49.4 


41 


26,778 


23 ,871 


50,649 


-.089 


47.1 


40 


26,698 


22,057 


4P,755 


-.076 


45.2 


39 


25,591 


20,667 


4V 258 


-.063 


43.7 


38 


26,491 


19,613 


46,104 


-.051 


42.5 


37 



b roc BaK. of .ImpUclty, as.um.m court » pi» P 

-';i;ur«"oi'"i6 not c.lcul.t.d. Can b. interpoUted fron 1985 and 
o 1987 figure*. 7;j 
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Appendix A 



Elementat^ School Attendance Zones 

Upon implementation of the appropriate magnet program, 
the neighborhood attendance zone for each magnet school shalT 
cease to exist and attendance shall be on a Parish-wide basis. 
Reassignment of students residing In the current attendance zones 
of these schools vho do not attend the magnet programs therein is 
set forth above in the sections of this plan detailing magnet 
school implementation. 

All schools shall have attendance zones incorporating the 
population zones listed below. These include the former 
attendance zones of magnet schools. 



1, Audubon 
113 
114 
116 
117 
118 
124 
128 
136 

138 (northern 1/2) 
313 

2. Bakerf ield 
027 
032 
033 
034 
039 
347 

3. Baker Heights 
035 

036 
037 
038 
040 
041 

4. Banks 

088 
325 
337 



80 



Beechwood 

042 

043 

052 

061 

062 

065 

066 

Belfalr 
205 
207 
208 

Belllngrath Hills 

003 

004 

005 

006 

007 

320 

321 

Bernard Terr/ ce 

216 (southeast 1/4) 

227 

235 

236 

237 

245 

246 

Broadmoor 

110 

111 

112 

115 

164 

165 

166 

253 

309 

Brookstown 

160 

174 

177 

178 

179 

180 



3 



181 
182 
183 

11. Brownf Iftlda 
044 

045 

046 
047 

12. B uchanan 

270 
271 
272 
277 
278 

13. Claiborne 



084 
147 
151 
156 

162 (northern 1/2) 

14. Dalton 
197 
198 
199 
200 

15. Delroont 

162 (southern 1/2) 
172 

190 (western 1/2) 

16. Duf rocq 

216 (southwest 1/4) 

223 

224 

225 

226 

236 

310 

311 

312 

17. Eden Park 

■213 (northern 1/2) 
214 
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215 

216 (northern 1/2) 
220 

Forest Heights 

Oil 

072 

074 

075 

076 

077 

078 

079 

080 

085 

092 (northwest 1/2) 
% 319 

19. Glen Oaks Park 

012 

073 ( 

149 

150 

153 ) 

20 . Goodwood 
228 

229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
241 
254 
338 

21. Greenbrier 



008 (northeast 1/2) 
009 

092 (southwest 1/2) 

097 

100 

:il8 

334 

349 



22. Greenville 
202 
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206 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 (southern 1/2) 

23. Harding 
053 
054 
068 
069 
070 
071 
089 

24. HlqhlaRd 
054 

274 
275 
276 
281 
283 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 

25. Howell Park 
184 

166 
191 
192 
193 
194 

26. Jefferson Terrace 
138 (southwest l/2) 
139 

141 
143 
169 
315 

27. L ani er 
010 
152 

28. Magnolia Woods 
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288 
292 
293 
294 
296 
297 
298 
299 
327 

% / 328 



i 



29. Mayfair 

144 
1 /u 
287 
289 
290 
316 
329 
330 

30. Melrose 
203 

31. Merrydale 
081 

083 
086 
087 
094 
095 
148 
154 

155 , 
336 

32. N ich Olson 
217 

2:8 

Q 

221 

1222 (northern 1/2) 

33. Northeast 
001 

34. North Hig hlands 
X57— • 

158 
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159 
161 
173 
175 
176 
331 
332 

35 . Uor thwestern 
013 

015 
017 
018 
028 

36. Park Foresc 
101 " 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
308 

37. ParH Ridge 
002 

030 
031 

38. P arkview 
137 

140 
142 

39. Polk 
2fT~(southern 1/2) 
239 

240 
252 
265 

40 . Progress 
055 

05C 
057 
058 
059 
067 

41. Red Oaks 
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098 
091 

lot 

335 

42. Riveroaks 
121 

122 
123 
339 

43. Ryan 
051 
060 
063 
064 

44. Sharon Hills 

008 (northwest 1/2) 

048 

049 

05C 

082 

45 . Shenandoah 
096 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
314 

46. Twin Oaks 
119 

120 
306 

47. University Terrace_ 
266 

267 
268 
273 

48- > VlUa Del Rej^ 
107 
109 
333 
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50. Walnut Hills 

249 
249 
250 
251 
259 
261 
262 
263 
264 
279 
280 
284 
344 
345 

50 . Wed g ewood 
125 

*26 
135 
305 

51. Westdale 
242 

243 
244 
247 
256 
257 
258 
260 
282 
285 
286 
350 

52. Westminster 
127 

167 
168 
255 
343 

53. Wh i t e Hills 
026 

029 
342 
346 
348 
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54. Wlldwoo d 
145 

291 
295 
317 
326 
341 

55. Winbourne 



i 

[ 56. Zachary 



187 
188 
189 

190 (eastern 1/2) 
195 
196 



014 
016 
019 
020 
021 
022 
023 
024 
340 



8 'I 
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Appendix B 



Middle Schcol Attendance 2 lea 

The middle school attendance zones shown belr«.. are based 
on the elementary school attendance zones shown in Appendix A. 

1. Baker 

Baker Heights 
Bakerf ield 
Beechwood 

42 

43 

52 

Park Ridge 
White Hills 



2. Capi tcl 

Belfair 
Greenville 
Howell Park 
Melrose 
Red Oaks 
108 

Villa Del Rey 



3. Central 

Bellingrath Hillu 
Greenbr iar 
Glen Oaks Park 
Forest Heights 



4 , Crestworth 

Brownf ields 

Progress 

Ryan 

Sharon Hills 

5. Glasgow 
Jefferson Tnrrace 
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7. 



b . 



9. 



Mayfair 
Walnut Hills 
Westdale 

256 .. 

257 

260 

282 

285 

286 



Glen Oaks 

Banks 
Claiborne 

Harding ( 



Keni Iworth 

Buchanan 
Highland 
Polk 

252 

265 

Magnolia Woods 
University Terrace 
Wi Idwood 



Northweste rn 

Northwestern 
Zachary 



P^ar k. Forest 

Park Forest 
Red Oaks 

98 

99 

335 
T^in Oaks 



Prescott 



Lanier 
Mer rydale 
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Brookstovm 
Dal ton 
Delmont 
Nicholson 
North Highlands 
Winbourne 



11 , Southeast 

Parkview 
River Oaks 
Shenandoah 
Wedgewood 

12. Valley Park 

Audubon 

117 

118 

124 

128 

136 

138 

313 
Broadmoor 

115 

164 

166 

253 

309 
Goodwood 

241 

254 
Westdale 

242 

243 

244 

246 

247 

258 

350 

351 

Westminster 



13. Westdale 



Audubon 
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113 
114 
116 
117 

Bernard Terrace 
Broadmoor 

110 

111 

112 

165 
Duf rocq 
fiden Park 
Goodwood 

230 

231 

232 

233 

338 
Polk 



Appendix C 

H igh School Attendance Zones 

The high school attendance zones shovm below are based on 
the elementary school attendance zones shown in Appendix A. 

1. Baker 

Baker Heights 
Bakerf ield 

27 (southern 1/2) 

32 

33 

34 

'39 
Beechwood 
Park Ridge 
Progress 



2, Belair e 

Audubon 
Howell Park 

191 

192 
Melrose 
Park Forest 
Red Oaks 
Villa Del Rey 



3. Central 

Bellingrath Hills 
Greenbrier 
River Oaks 
Twin Oaks 



4, Glen Oaks 

Brownf ields 
Forest Heights 
Glen Oaks Park 
Harding 
Merrydale 
Ryan 

Sharon Hills 
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5. Istrouroa 



/ 
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Banks 

Brookstown 
Claiborne 
Dalton 
Delmont 
Howe?*l Park 

184 

186 

193 

194 
Lanier 

North Highlands 
Winbourne 



6. McKinley 



Buchanan 
Eden Park 
Highland 
Nicholson 
Polk 

University Terrace 

Walnut Hills (excluding 248 and 249) 



7. Northeast 
Northeast 

8. Robert E. lee 
Duf rocq 

Magnolia Woods 
Mayfai r 
Walnut Hills 

248 

249 
Westdftle 
Wildwood 

9. Tara 

Broadmoor 



;);: 



Belfair 

Bernard Terrace 
Greenville 
Goodwood 
Westminster 



10. Woodlawn 



Jefferson Terrace 
Parkview 
Shenandoah 
Wedgewood 



11 , Zachary 

Bakerf ield 

027/ (northern 1/2) 

Northwestern 
White Hills 
Zachary 



\ 
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APPENDIX 

MAP KEY 

POPULATION ZONE MAP 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ZONE MAP 
MIDDLE SCHOOL ZONE MAP 
HIGH SCHOOL ZONE MAP 



East Baton Rouge 
School Map Key, 1982 



Elementary 
Audubon 
Bakerfield 
Baker Heights 
Banks 
Beechwood 
Belfpir 

Bellingrath Hills 
Bernard Terrace 
Broadmoor 
! Brookstown 
Brownf ielde 
Buchanan 

Cedarcrest/Southmoor 

Claiborne 

Crestworth 

Dalton 

Delmont 

Dufrocq 

Eden Park 

Forest Heights 

Glen Oaks Park 

Ck)odwood 

Greenbriar 

Greenville 

Harding 

Highland 

Howell Park 

Jefferson Teirace 

La Belle Aire 

Lanier 

LaSalle 

Magnolia Woods 

Mayfair 

Melrose 

Merrydale 

Nicholson 

Northdale 

Northeast 

North Highlands 

Northwestern 

Park 

Park Forest 
Park Ridge 
Parkview 
Polk 
Progress 



E2 

E6 

E3 

E7 

E9 

Ell 

E12 

E13 

E14 

E17 

EI8 

fiI9 

E23 

E27 

E2y 

E31 

E32 

E33 

E34 

E36 

E40 

E4I 

E42 

E43 

E44 

E45 

E47 

E30 

E52 

E53 

E34 

E56 

E57 

E60 

E6I 

E63 

E64 

E3-N 

E63 

E2-N 

E67 

E68 

E70 

E71 

E72 

E76 



Ob 
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East Baton Rouge 
School Map Key, 1982 
(cont'd) 



Red Oaks 


E78 


Riveroaks 


E79 


Ryan 


E81 


Sharon Hills 


E96 


Shenandoah 


E97 


South Boulevard 


ElOO 


Tanglewood 


E103 


Twin Oaks 


El 18 


University Terrace 


E106 


Villa del Rey 


E107 


Walnut Hills 


E108 


Wedgewood 


E109 


Westdale 


EUO 


Westminster 


Elll 


White Hills 


£112 


Wildwood 


E113 


Winbourne 


E114 


Zachary 


El-N 



Middle Schools 
Baker 
Broadmoor 

Capitol *^2l 
Central M25 
Crestwofth M30 
Glasgow 

Glen Oaks W39 



Istrouma 



Northwestern 
Park Forest 
Prescott 



Sherwood 



M^9 



Kenilworth M51 
McKinley W59 



Ml-N 
M69 
M75 



Scotlandville M94 



M98 



Southeast MlOl 
Valley Park Ml*^ 
Westdale W117 



High Schools 
Baker 

Baton Rouge 



Broadmoor 



Glen Oaks 



H4 

H8 



Belaire HlO 



H15 



Capitol H20 



H38 



Central H24 
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East Baton Rouge 
School Map Key, 1982 
(cont'd) 



Istrouma 
McKinley 
Northeast 



F.obert E. Lee 
.Scotlandville 
Tara 



U48 

H38 

H2-N 

U80 

U93 

H104 

HI 13 

Hl-N 



Wood lawn 
Zachary 



Schools Closed by Coxirt Order 

A - Alsen 

B - Capitol 

C - Faliflelds 

D - Hollywood 

E - North Scotlandville 

F - Perkins 

G - Port Hudson 

H - Reddy 

J - Scott Center 

K - Sherwo6d Forest 

L - South Greenville 

M - 3outhdo*ns 

N - Wyandotte 

0 - Zion City 



1 [) 0 
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Cou-rt 



' , I [ One race 



Schools 



zone line. 
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APPENDIX E 
TEAM LEARNING 
NEWSLETTER AND TEACHER'S MANUAL 
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• BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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-Vol. 3. No. 1 



March, 1982 



W hen students learn In small, carefully structured learning team s and are re- 
warded for working toward a comrnon goal, they help one an other learn. Rain In 
self-esteem and feelings ff Individual responsibility for their learnlnR, and 
Increase In respect and liking for their classmates . 



Student Team Learning: RICHLAND SCHOOL DISTRICT ONE 

Columbia, South Carolina 



Virginia Studstill 
Coordinating Teacher 

Brain Cells and Asteroids — topics In a 
science class? Division Bulldogs and Bum- 
side Cobras — new breeds of animals? Not 
In Richland School District One, In Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. These are the team 
names of students who have earned first 
place in their classrooms by learning the 
"cooperative way." 

More than 2,000 students in approximately 
200 classes throughout our district sre 
teanlng up to learn in classes ranging from 
math and langua3e arts to business educa- 
tion and art In grade levels 2 through 12. 
Teachers, principals, parents, '\nd most of 
«11, the students themselves are excited 
about the positive effects of Student Team 



Learning on learning, motivation, and inter- 
group relations. How did it all begin? 

In August, 1980, the program was Implemented 
full-scale In 10 target schools chosen In 
"feeder patterns" eo students could continue 
to experience team learning as they were 
promoted to higher grade levels. The pro- 
gram was funded through an ESAA grant aimed 
at improving Integration In these 10 racial- 
ly balanced target achoola. 

The Student Team Learning staff Included 10 
facilitating teachers and aides, assigned in 
pairs to each of the target schools. The 
facilitator's role was to recruit teachers 
on a yoluntary basis, train them in the team 
learning strategy of their choice, and sup- 
port their use of the program. The aide's 

(continued on next page) 



International Conference Coming in July 



Cooperative learning is an international 
concern among educators. The International 
Association for the Study of Cooperation In 
Education *dll hold Its second internation- 
al conference this summer, July 6-9, at 
Brlgham Young University in Utah. 

The first conference was held in 1979 and 
brought together educators from nine coun- 
tries and provided impetus for the forma- 
tion of the Association. It also resulted 
In a major volume on research and practice, 
Coooerfltlon in Educa tion , edited by Sharan, 
pny/-rwebb. and Hertz-La zarowitz (Brigham 



Young University Press, 1980). 

The second international conference will 
feature four days of Invited speakers, 
workshops, research presentations, and 
media presentations related to cooperation 
in education. 

If you're interested in studying, doing, or 
researching cooperation in educational set- 
tings,* the conference may be what you're 
looklrtg for. For further information, con- 
• tact Dr. Clark Webb. 120 MCRB. Brigham 
Young University, Provo UT 8A602. 

110 



Columbia. SC (continued) 

role vaas clerical, to provide, the necessary 
support materials. Neither staff person had 
classroom duties, but served as "staff de- 
"»eloptncnt" personnel working directly with 
teachers to Improve instruction. 

The 20 staff members and. their principals 
vere trained by Ruth Carter In 1980. Aware- 
tiess sessions were conducted in the schools 
during the opening days of the school year. 
Vith the first recruits signed up, training 
began in September. By Jsnuary, 1981, 75 
teachers and 2,500 students were involved. 
TGT was the most popular strategy; several 
teachers found that STAD and Jigsaw best 
suited their instructional programs. 

As the year progressed, teachers expanded 
their use of the program to additional ^ 
classes and/or strategies, and in each 
School a solid core of conmiltted teachers 
emerged^ Assisted by facilitators and 
aides, teachers developed worksheets In 
many subject areas, and a district-wide 
system of sharing materials began. Many 
ideas developed for the recognition of 
team winners — from "No. 1" badges worn 
by third graders to high school newslet- 
ters that named the winning teams from 
all the Student Team Learning classes in 
the school. Students became adept at do- 
ing their own scoring, some even becoming 
official "STL Student Assistants." 

A district-wide videotape was produced In 
March, 1981. A district-wide newsletter 



Videotape Available 

A 30-minute videotape produced by Rich- 
land School District One outlines the 
Student rtam Learning program's use in 
the district, shows the classrooms in 
action, and contains interviews with 
students and teachers. 

Copies are available to interestad 
school districts on request. Send a 
blank tape to Mrs. Betty Foran, Direc- 
tor of Media Services, Richland School 
District One, Waverly Annex, 1225 Oak 
Street; Columbia SC 2920A. Indicate 
that you would like a copy of the STL 
videotape. 

Q k — 
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was published quarterly to acquaint dis- 
trict personnel vith the pro.lect, generate 
' interest among other principals and teach- 
ers, and give the 100 Student Team Learn- 
ing teachers a feel for how the program 
was developing In schools outside their 
own. Both efforts served their Intended 
purpose of "spreading the gobd news about 
Student Team Learning." ^ 

Overall, the first year of the project was 
successful* Teachers witnessed an increase 
• in student achievement and motivation, as 
well as positive effects on human rela- 
tions, Students Indicated they learned 
■ore and found it to be interesting and 
enjoyable to work cooperatively with their 
classmates. The 1980-81 GSAA evaluation, 
comparing students in (experimental) STL 
classes to a control group, found signifi- 
cant Improvement in the experimental group 
in the area of choosing learning group 
companions of other races <> 

The 1981-82 school year brought some chan- 
ges in the design of the program. Budget 
cuts caused reduction of the school-based 
facilitators and aid'js from 10 to 7. Each 
pair was assigned to two schools, bringing 
four more target schools into the project. 

Dr. J. Richard Levis helped get our second 
year off to a good start with a training 
session in August, 1981 for facilitators 
and principals of the 14 schools. As of 
February, 1982, program participation has 
increased to approximately 135 teachers. 
Emphasis has been placed on coordinating 
Student Team Learning techniques and in- 
structional materials with cr.u statewide 
basic skills objectives. Teachers are 
finding the team learning processes to be 
a worthwhile tool in meeting these in- 
structional goals. 

Training sessions are now offered at our 
district's Teacher Center on a regular 
basis for teachers in non-ESAA schools. 
Other principals In the district have in- 
dicated an Interest in having their 
teachers adopt the program.j^ 

What has made the program a success? 
Several factors are involved. First ard 
foremost is the sound methodology of the 
Student Team Learning techniques. They 
• enable teachers to foster cooperation 
while teaching the basics. Second has 
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been the continuous support of our die** 
trict administrators and principals coi&- 
blned with an enthusiastic, vell-tralned 
and creative STL staff* Third is the 
group of classroom teachers who have been 
villlng to adopt a new Instructional ap- 
proach and vho value the Importance of 
human relations as veil as academics. 

The team approach to learning is firmly 
rooted in our district. Ve have, come a 
long way from the first time ve viewed 
the Johns Hopkins filmstrip In August, 
1980, and ve are very proud of the pro- 
gram as it cxlfttk^ today, 

With experienced crjlners, supportive ad- 
ministrators, and dedicated teachers ^ ve 
look forward to the continued growth of 
^^teamlng up to learn'' in Richland School 
District One. 

Materials Update 

Metric Education materials for use with 
Student Team Learning are now packaged and 
available. They were developed under a 
one^year grant from the Metric Education 
program of the Department of Education and 
include vorksheets/games/qulzzes that cover 
three weeks of instruction in learning basic 
metric concepts and application. The mater- 
ials are fifth/sixth grade level. 
« 

Also, a sample set of U. S. History mater- 
ials is being prepared that contains many 
Jigsaw units as well as TGT and STAD skill- 
building units. The Jigsaw units cover such 
topics as discovery and exploration of the 
new world, the revolutionary var, urbaniza- 
tion, and so on. The sklll-4>ulldlng units 
cover map reading, timelines, and graphs. 

In addition, all current Student Team 
Learning units are being retyped in largv^r, 
bolder type for clearer reproduction. At 
the same time, revisions are being incor-* 
porated based on feedback from users. 

This is a good place to insert a reminder. 
Student Team Learning Is a set of instruc- 
tional processes — not a box of vorksheets 
and gatn^? /quizzes. Our curriculum materials 
are mott effectively used to help you begin 
impler entation of the processes and si^a 
as examples from which you can prepare your 
own » orksheets and game/quizzes that match 
3pR?r^" teaching objectives. 




Newsletters and correspondence that 
pertain to Student Team Learning in 
Richland School District One are 
immediately identifiable by their 
^distinctive logo, created by the 
project personnel* 



Hopkins Training Set 
for May 6,7 

A tvo-day training and information work- 
shop will be conducted on May 6 and 7, 
1982, at Che Hopkins University Center In 
Baltimore by the Student Team Learning 
pijject staff. 

The purpose of this workshop Is to certify 
new tr«iners and to refresh the skills of 
current trainers and users. Certified 
trainers provide awareness presentations, 
teacher training, and technical assistance 
to schools and districts nationwide. 

Full certification as a trainer is based on 
participation in the complete training 
workshop, knowledge and understanding of 
the Student Team Learning instnictlonal 
processes, classroom experience with the 
processes, successful conduction of aware* 
ness and training sessions, and individual 
luterest and capability. 

No fee will be charged for attendance at 
the workshop, but participants must pay 
their own travel and lodging. For further 
information and registration forms, call 
Ruth Carter (301/338-7569) or write to the 
project. Registration will be limited to 
50 participants. 
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lesearch' Update 



he results are in on a larg^-scale study 

1,487 ninth-grade ger4eral math students 
n Inner-city Philadelphia, PA. The study 
ovared a full year and compared the in- 
tructional effects of Student Team Learn- 
ng (the STAD process), Mastery Learning, 
irect Instruction, And a combination of 
een and Mastery Learning instruction. 

obert Slavin and Nancy Karweit directed 
he study, which featured minimum research- 
r involvement. Teachers were trained by 
•chool district staff development team 
nd were fully responsible for program 
iplementation. 

he Student Team Learning method (STAD) 
roduced significantly increased math 
lievement, as measured by a shorterned 
ersion of the CTBS, compared to the other 
nstructipnal processes (F-9.56, p<.01). 
l«o. Student Team Learning significantly 
ncreased the achievement of iDwer-abillty 
tudents CP " A. 35, p<.05) conpar&d to 
he control group. Other results aren'f 
11 that clear-cut, however. None of the 
ther instructional processes outperformed 
he control group — in fact, the Mastery 
earning and Direct Instruction processes 
ihowed a significant decrease in achieve- 
lent compared to the control group. 

^e research report points out that, de- 
plte the randomization involved in the 
tudy, the control group had signlf itantly 
ower pretest scores on all tests, which 
lade it non-equivalent to all the other 
;roups. The full report is available from 
he Student Team Learning project. 



Student Team Learning: 
SIASHVILLE , TENNESSEE 

:ooperatlon is the key element of the Stu- 
lent Team Learning program, and it seems 
itting that cooperation among various a- 
Sencies is the key element In the use of 
;he program in the Metro-Nashville School 
»ystem. ' ' 

tn Nashville, five agencies pulled togath- 
It to form a Training Institute to help 
teachers deal with issues of desegregatiop 
o segregation. 
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First, the University of Tenneasee Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service (the 
BERS) In Knoxvllle, directed by Charles 
Peccolo, wias chosen to coordinate the 
Institute. * 

The Mid-Atlantic Appalachian Race Deseg- 
regation Assistance Center (MAARDAC), 
headed by Fred Venditti, provided a di- 
rector to coordinate the Institute ac- 
tivities, a responsibility assumed by 
Charlene Michael. 



* The Tennessee Sta 
Ject (TSFP), with 
chilles and state 
Connell, matched 
specific National 
grams that Work" 
jects (Including 
to participate. 



tewlde Facilitator Pro- 
director Charles A- 
facilltator Martin Mc- 
the needs assessment to 
Diffusion Network "Pro- 
and invited selected pro- 
Student Team Learning) 



* The Teacher Center In Nashville, direc- 
ted by Randy Randalls, was selected to 
house the Training Institute. 

* The Metro-Nashville school district Ident- 
ififcid teams of two teachers and an admin- 
istrator from each of 100 target schools 
to participate in the Institute. 

The planning and coordination that has ted 
to the use of Student Team Learning In Nash- 
ville reminds us once again that cooperation 
Is the major way that adults get things done 
in today's wrld — and cooperation in the 
classroom makes good eense as preparation 
for working In the adult world. 
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This newsletter is prepared and dis- 
tributed through funds from the Na- 
tional Institute of Education and 
the National Diffusion Network Divi- 
sion of the bepartment of E'l '-ition. 
The rpinipas expressed do not re- 
flect the policy c ' the Institute 
or Division, and v official en- 
dorsement by these agencies should 
be inferred. , 

Direct all correspondence to Editor, 
Student Team Learning Newsletter, 
Johns Hopkins Team Learning Project, 
Center for Social Org. of Schools, 
3505 N. Charles St.. Bait. MD 21218 
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Spotlight on Certified Trainers 
PHIL LUCASSE 

Certified tralne-s arc vital to providing 
Student Team Leari ing training to teachers 
across the country. To give them tome 
recognition for their efforts, we Intend 
to occasionally highlight the work of var- 
ious trainers In this newsletter. 

Ve begin, appropriately, with Dr. Philip 
Lucasse, professor of education at Calvin 
College In Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

**! vas first captivated by the teara-y.ame 
•tructure back in 1970," Phil says. "I 
used It at teacher In-service days as « 
member of the Education Department faculty 
at Calvin College. 

"In 1975, I participated in the design and 
served as field coordinator for a study lu 
Michigan. We used language arts with about 
1000 junior-high students to compare the 
effectiveness of traditional teaching. In- 
dividualized Instruction, and the Student 
Team Learning TGT process. This study was 
a major factor In gaining accept? ce in the 
National Diffusion Network." 

Phil also helped to develop the first TGT 
training manual, and participated In the 
first trainer certification seminar held 
In 1978.,ln Washington, D.C. 

"I serve as a trainer for about ten In- 
service teacher workshops per year," Phil 
notes. "Although I've worked mainly In the 
Bid-West — Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and Illinois — I've also trained In North 
Carolina, Canada, Texas, and New Mexico. 
This spring, I have coraraltments for train- 
ing in Denver, Colorado and In Cassopolis 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

"I really enjoy the training sessions — 
primarily because I've never had a bad one. 
The combination of a hands-on experience in 
the training session with the obvious value 
of the strategies never falls to generate a 
very positive spirit In the participants. 
And each session seems to provide some new 
learning and refinements for me as well. 

"To me, the most unusual set of Instruction- 
al worksheets and game/qulzres was made by a 
vocational education teacher. His problem 
O getting his students to use the precise 



labels for the tools, parts, and fasteners 
that they used to rapair cars. He pictured 
and defined them on his worksheets and game/ 
quizzes — from diaphragm pressure spring, 
to #8 sheet metal screws, to Easry-Out bolt 
removers — and used the Student Team Learn- 
ing processes to get the students to learn 
the names of the things. The results were 
fewer 'hand me the glT.roo' requests in his 
shop classes. 

"We all know the motivating power of Student 
Team Learning. My most striking confirma- 
tion of this was reported by a teacher at a 
follow-up session. That very morning, one 
of her students had insisted that his dad 
bring him to school to participate in -lass. 
Immediately after the class, he went ''■c^ 
home to elevate the plaster-encased leg that 
he had broken playing football the evening 
before. He couldn't miss that class, he 
said, because 'his team needed him!'" 

Phil not only serves as a certified trainer 
— he also teaches his st dents at Calvin 
College the Student Team Learning methods as 
part of their coursework. 

"I'm team-teaching a course called 'Effec- 
tive Use ot SmalJ -Croup Strategies in Reg- 
ular Classrooms.* We're using the Johnson 
and Johnson text^ Learning -ether and A- 
lone — really a super book with a nice 
section on Student Team Learning. In ad- 
dition to the classrooTU work, our students 
spend some time in an elementary classroom 
during the fi.i.st part of the semester to get 
acquainted with the teacher and class, to 
identify some material that will be taught, 
and then to design some lessons that use 
small group strategies. My partner aad I 
model the small group strategies In our 
teaching and, interestingly enough, all but 
one of the students have chosen to use the 
TGT or Jigsaw Student Team Learning methods 
for their own teaching In the classroom." 

Preventing Delinquency 

Family, school, peers, and community all 
Influence the behavior of children, and 
organizational changes in these domains can 
change children's behavior in orler to pre- 
vent dell'.i^uency. 

That's a •implistlc summary of the ration- 
ale behind a large R&D project to prevent 
delinquency being conducted by the Center 
for Law and Justice in Seattle, Washington 



In conjunction with the Westlnghouse Na- 
tional Issues Center In Columbia, Maryland. 
The Seattle Public Schools are serving as 
the site of a comprehensive study, and re- 
search is <also*being conducted on seven 
school-basod delin'vuency projects around 
the country. These projects are located In 
Bangor, Maine; Reading, Pennsylvania; West 
Palm Beach, Florida; Paterson, New Jersey; 
Eugene, Oregon; Waterbury, Conm cticut; and 
New York, New York. 

At each site, one of thi many strategies 
being evaluated is the ur* -»f Cooperative 
Learning and Mastery Learning as instruc- 
tional practices that may Increase the pro- 
portion of students who succeed academi- 
cally, increase student commitment to edu- 
cational goals, increase student attach- 
ment to teachers and non-delinquent peers, 
and increase student beliefs in the fair.-, 
oess of school. 

The project is funded by the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

ABOUT STL... 

"...team learning systems, in effect, ri- 
quire the participating students to prac- 
tice virtue — and not just talk about it." 

Thus states Edward Wynne, associate profess- 
or of education at the College of Education^ 
University of Illinois in an article in A- 
aerican Edu ction (Summer, 1981). Wynne «r- 
. gues that team learning can promote ethical 
I behavior and virtue in students because team 



learning encourages students to practice eth- 
ical behavior as they work in their teams. 

Wynne's article offers a different slant on 
the possible effects of team .learning in 
classrooms. The article avpears in the 
"Question of Ethics" column and is titled: 
"Team Learning: Bringing Virtue lo the 
Classroom." 

Noteworthy , published by the Mid-Continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL) , in- 
cludes a write-up' on Student Team Learning 
as part of Its What's Not eworthy on Srhool 
Improvement issue (Summer, 1981). 

McREL' s purpose as an educational laboratory 
is to help improve educational practice in a 
seven-state area (Colorado, Kaasas, Missouri » 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, and Wyom- 
ing) by providing school districts with in- 
formation and technical assistance for im- 
proving practice. 

USER'S SURVEY 

Have you filled out your STl., questionnaire 
and retutied it yet? We mailed about 2»500 
in late 1981, and Just recently s?nt a fol- 
• low-up. It's amber-gold, takes about five 
minutes to complete, and give~. you the 
chance to describe how you're using i>TL 
and what you think of it. 

About 500 questionnaires have been returned 
so far. We hope to hear from many others. 
Ple<.5e fill yours out and send it in. We 
will provide a summary of the responses 
and comments in tt.e next issue. 
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Prom the Johnfl HopklnB Team Leamliig Prqject 
Studctxst Teurn iHiarnixi^ 



StAJdent taam learning Is a new InstmctlonaJ approach based on years of research on student 
learn \niJ In cooperative teams condujcted at the Center for Social Organization of Schools at The Johns 
Hopi. ins University* 

Whj' should you use Student Tbam Learning In your classroom? 

^ Student Team Learning Increases learning of basic skills In maiiy subject areas and at 
many grcule levels by making drill and practice Interesting and by making students vrant 
each other to diO their beat* 

y/ Student Tteam Leanwig develops positive interstudent rela tions in desegregated classrooms 
or other heterogeneous groups Ify having students share a common goal and help one 
another learn. 



Student Team Learning inproves students' self-esteem and feelings of competance by 
encouraging stiidents to value one another and see one another as important resources, 

^^Btudent Team Learning techniques are practical. Th^ are 
Inexpensive 
easy to use 

extensively pilot tested and evaluated 
clearly focused on basic skills learning 

carefiiUy structured to enhance learning and affective goals at the same time 





Student Tteflim Learning is a set of Instructional technlquea developed at Uie Center for Social Organi- 
sation of Schools at The Johns Hopkins University, and evaluated In schools all ever the United 
Btafces. The basic Idea behind the Student Team Learning techniques Is that when students learn in 
•mall, carefVilly structured learning teams and are rewajxled for working toward a common goal, they 
help one another learn, gain in self-este'jm and feelings of Individual responsibility for their learning, 
ajid increase in respect and liking for their classmates, including their classmates of other rf»oes. 
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Do you remember bein^ on a baseball or toftball 
©am, up at bat, with your teammates behind you 
ihouting, *'Hit It a mllel" You knew you would do jrour 
>est because your i>eer8, the people wlio meant the most 
X) you besides your family, depended on yoi\ The thrill 
af coming throu^ for the team, of being the "star" even 
for a day, is one that few people forget. Being on a 
team, working for a cooperative goal, 18 for many people 
one of the most exciting experiences in life, 

A Student Iteam Learning classroom Is a claesiwni 
In which teams are brought Into the leiamlng process 
to provide the same kind of peer support, excitement, 
fcnd camaraderie that are so characteristic of sports 
teams. The Johns Hopkins Iteam Learning Project was 
Bet up to design practical classroom techniques that 
draw on the powerful motivating qualities of the team - 
[juahtles that are among the most vrtdely known In 
social j)^hology. 




After eight years of research In all kinds of schools, 
WB have developed two team x^hniquea, Taams-Oames- 
Ttoumament (TGT) and Student Teams -Achievement 
Divisions (STAD), and adapted a thirti, Jigsaw, originally 
de^loped elsewhere. These three all meet the following 
crit^i^ta: 

^ They liave positive effects on achievement; 

/^They have positive effects on race relations in 
desegregated schools; 

^ They have positive effects on students' mutual 
concern and self-esleem; 

I ^ They are easy and liiexpensive for teac^ 

Veams-Oaxnes-Totumament (TOT) 

In TGT, students are assigned to learning teams of 
four or Ave members. After the teacher presents a 
lesson, he or she hands out worksheets to each team. 
The team members studty together, trying to make sure 
that eveiy team member knows the niaterlal, because 
the team cannot win If some students are not prepared 
At the end of the week, students Tvom each team com- 
pete with one another on simple learning games to 
add points to their team scores. Thlo competition gets 
the whole class excited about learning, trven when the 
n ' o" 1 ordinarily requires driU and memori2«^ 
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Student Teams-Aclilevement Divisions CSTAD) 

8TAD uses the same team structure as TGT, but It 
uses quizzes Instead of games. As a result. It takes 
less time for each lesson and is easier to use. STAD 
can be used in combination with TGT. 



Jigsaw 

In Jigsaw, students sti^ units in teams of four or 
five members. Each team member has a specific topic, 
or section of material, thaiNhe or she must learn about 
Members of different teams who have the same topics 
or sections meet in "expert groups"; the "experts" then 
returntotheir teams to teach what they have learned 
to their teammates. 




Using student Team Learning 

To make It ea^ for teachers to use learning teams 
in their classrooms, we have prepared a teacher manu al 
that describes how to use the cooi>erative classroom 
technique in your classroom. We are making it available 
at the cost of printing and mailing (we are a non-profit 
agency). With the •Using Student Team Learning" 
manual, you can set up and run a Student Team Learning 
Classroom in any subject, in grades from two through 
twelve, and in aqy kind of school 
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rUttttrlp «n£Tap# 

To lUrtJhor help you use the Student TBam Laarntng 
techniques, we have prepared a filmstrip and audio 
tape that give you an Introduction to learning team 
techniques. You may send a reftindahle deposit of $25.00 
(returned when you mall back the fihnstrip and tape), 
or you may keep the fUmstrlp and tape if you wish. 

*^ . 

Curriculum Unltt 

While you can use Student Ibam liearnlng with 
your own worksheets and quizzes, many toachers 
find it more convenient to buor Student Ibam 
leamln^^ curriculum units. We have developed units 
lor several grade levels In several sutjjects. Each unit 
cxjvers about a semester of instruction in basic 
learning objectives and consists of single copies of 
worksheets and gajnes/qulzzes from which you are 
free to make spirit masters or class copies. If we have 
not listed materials in the subject you teach, write us. 
We are continuing to develop curriculum materials in 
hlstoiy. Boci£J studies and other subjeui-s. However, 
rememoer t^at you do not need to buy our materials. 
If we do not have materials available in your subject, 
you can still make your classroom a Student Twrn 
Ieai*ning classroom! 



Workahopt 

Certified trainers In Student Team Learning, located 
throughout the United States, can provide standard 
workshop training after which particlpajits will be able 
to use Student Team Learning in their classrooms. The 
workshop Involves the participants directly in the team 
techniques. To find out about workshops or to schedule 
one, call Ruth Carter at 301-338-8249. 

Watlonal Wffuilon Network— State Facilitators 

^ Your state facilitator, pait of the U.S. OfQoe of 
Education's National Diffusion Network, can help your 
school or district adopt Student Team Learning. The 
State Facilitator's Job is to help school districts adopt 
educational programs such as Student Team Learning 
that have been proven to be effective. 

Td get the name and phone number of your state 
Hacilltator, call your State Department of Education 
or call Ruth Carter at the above number. 



Approved for Title IV dissemination by the United 
States Office of EducaUon - National Institute of 
Education Joint Dissemination Review PaneL 

Evaluated In over fifteen large-scale class- 
room experiments reported In scientific Journals, 
Including JqyjrnaJ ofK^ 
J^?^^64_of Reseajxjh snd Dg/elopment In Educa- 
tlon^ Rgycholoff^ in t he Schools, and Revi e ^ of 
Educationa l Research. 

Described Ln teacher and administrator profes- 
sional publications, including American Educuitioiia, 
IntegratedEducatlpn, E^ Mid ERS 

Bulletin 

Adopted by teachers In thousands of schools across 
the country. 
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Katerlalt AvalUbls 

Btarter Kit Itocher^s ManuiJ plus all materials needed 

tot tuac^ers to use TG'i; JIAD. and Jigsaw with their own' 
curriculum materials (These materials are also 
included in each set listed below*) ^.00 

Ibaoher'B Manual on^y ^ 43.00 

Student TBam Learning Fllrostrlp 125.00 

Each of the following sets of Student Ttom Learning 
cun^iculum materials contains the Ibacher's Manual 
and one reprodvxdble copy of all necessary worksheets, 
game sheets, quiz sheets, answer sheets, and individual 
and team scoring sheets. 

LanguBiteATts. Covers 20 basic objectives in purctu- 



ation, capitalisation, usage and grammar. 

.Grades 3-6 $20.00 

Grades 7-8 *20.00 

Language Arts. Covers 100 basic objectives in tibofSy 



skills, language mechanics, word structure and 
word meaning. 

Grades 3-6 i40.00 

Vathematlcs. Covers 20 basic olijectives at each grade 



level 



.Grade 2 tSD,00 

.Grades •••• $20.00 

.Grade 4 $20,00 

.Grades $20,00 

.Graded $20.00 

.Grade? $20.00 

-Grades $20.00 

.Consumer Math $20.00 

. Metric Education (grades 5 6^ 6) $10.00 

.Algebra I $20,00 

„Hlgh School Oeometiy $30.00 



Science . Each set covers a full year of knowledge 
objectives* 

, tJunlor High Ufe Science $30.00 

Junior High Physical Science $30.00 

N\ itrltloa Covers basic knowledge of nutrition, 

Grades 4-6(3-week curriculum unit) $10,00 

, Secondary (4- week curriculiim imlt) $ 10,00 

U.S. History . Jigsaw Unit 

.Junior-Senior High level $20.00 



Check, mon^ order, or school inirchase order must ac- 
company your order Postage wHl be charged on invoiced 
orders ror prepaid orders up to $20.00, add $1.00 for 
postage. Add 1Q% for prepaid orders (A^er $20«00. 



Send to: Johns Hopkins T>^am Learning Project 
Center for Social Organization of Schools 
The Johns Hopkins University 
3505 N Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 



Name: 



Address: 
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PREFACE 

This Is the revised edition of Using Student Team Learning. The first edition was highly successful; 
more than twenty-five thousand were printed and distributed to teachers, administrators and researchers 
throughout the United States and several foreign countries over a two-year period. In the course ^f our 
continuing research and work with teachers, we became aware of a few problems and many new Ideas 
Mbout Student Team Learning that we have incorporated in this revised edition. The entire manual has been 
revised and updated, but the most important changes are as follows: 

— STAD scoring procedures have been changed. Instead of achievement divisions and bonus points, 
the scores that students c/mtribute to their teams are based on the degree to which their quiz scores are 
an improvement over th^r oin past performance. This system has been tried and evaluated in several 
studies and seems to be both very effective and easy for teachers and students to understand. 

—A section onlroublesrtooting has been added to suggest solutions to the kinds of problems that 
come up most frequently. . ^ . «h 

—A section on Other Student Team Learning Techniques has been added. Some ot these are designea 
to deal with special classroom situations or curriculum areas in wnich STAD, TGT, and Jigsaw are not 
appropriate, and some are modifications that may be attractive lo some teachers as alternatives or addi- 
tions to the basic methods. J • ♦ 

—Dozens of smaller changes have been made to make the methods easier to understand, easier lo 
use, and/or more applicable to a wider range of situations. 

This revised edition is the outcome of a continuing process of research, development, field testing, 
and revision that dates back to 1970. Many individuals have been involved in creating, evaluating, and dis- 
sen.inating the Student Team Learning methods presented here. David DeVries and Keith Edwards devel- 
opea Teams-Games-Tournaments based In part on work by Layman Allen, James Coleman, and others. 
Elliot Aronson, who developed the original Jigsaw method, has been most kind in giving us permission to 
Include this technique and modifications of It In Student Team Learning. Gail FenneSsey wrote the first 
TGT manual, of which this is a direct desct:ndant, and was the principal editor of this editimi. John Holli- 
field J Richard Lewis. Ruth Carler, Marshall Leavey, and Nancy Madden provided inValuable help in 
revising the manual; and they plus Louise Waynant, Mary Pat Hall, Patricia Kelly, and Robert Small made 
contributions to the Other Student Team Learning Techniques section. John Hollifield and Ruth Carter 
have ably managed the national dissemination of Student Team Learning, aided by Marshall Leavey 
Hazel Thomas, J. Richard Lewis, and many others who have devoted time and energy to helping us spread 
th6 word 

It would be impossible to list all who have helped over the years to develop, research, and disseminate 
Student Team Learning, but in addition to those already named, the persons listed below have made out- 
standing contributions to this work: 



Maria Allop 
Danitl Arcur* 
B«mard I. Blackbum 
Gaya Brown 
Brtnda Bryant 
iio«l Carrington 
Rct>tcc4 Carroll 
Sitphan Chackon 
Jacquaiif>a Coolidg* 
nor\aid Davis 
Kathtnna Dou0Hty 
Jojrca Epltair> 
Thomaa Foatar 



Bavarly Oarman 
Laonard Ouadalia 
Jacquaiina Oundy 
Siaphan HanMl) 
Aiina Harha 
^arrla Hay«a 
Barbara HuckioM 
\Burma Hullan 
iruca JaHa 
Spancar Kooan 
Mi^urlca Kahn 
Ur>diay KapUr^ 
Nandy Karwtlt 



Hazat KanA«dy 
Noat Kimon 
Thomai Ktaia 
Hanry Koppla 
V^ichard Laach 
Carol LocliaHin 
Michaat Lombardo 
Philip Lucaaaa 
Divld Mangafrida 
Julia McCltllan 
Thomas McGrina 
Janica McKaruia 
Uor>«l McKaru»« 



Anna Mclaran 
Jamaa McPartland 
Ida Ma%eon 
Nancyt Milam 
Jamaa Michaak 
Norman Nawbaro 
Cilaan Olckla 
Suianna l^icklan 
Bartara Ring 
Danitl r^ochowlak 
Susan ShaCkmtn 
Carolan Smith 
John Snydaf 



Sara Tackabarry 
Mary Tidball 
Roai Trua 
Diana Valdvl 
Alia Lou Van Sant 
Mary Wattn 
Elizabath Walla 
Jamas Winttr 
John Wodarskl 
Patricia Ypor 
Samyal Zippaa 



The research on Student Team Learning has been supported primarily by grants and contracts from 
the National Institute of Education (NIE). Development of curriculum materials ^"^^^^'"'"SJ^f " JfJ' '^^ 
been supported by NIE. by the National Science Foundation, and by the National D'";'^'^" ^etw^^rk U.s^ 
Department of Education. Dissemination of Student Team Learning has been supported by N.E and by 

the National Diffusion Network. ^ . , n««. ^,«nnt «f 

The opinions expressed in this manual are those of the author and do not represent Department of 

Education policy. 

TM» fn.nu.1 I. publl.hed by: The John. Hopktn. T..m Learning P'^'jf ' Org.nlz.tion of School,. 

The John* Hop'Kini Univer»ity, 3505 N. CharleJ Street. Baltimore. MD 2121B. 301-338-8249 

For Intorm.tion concerning .ny aspect of Student Team Learning, hduding how to obtain additional 
curriLlum mTtrriala for Studan, Team Learning, regional or local training workshop., or other Information. ple.« write to th. 
above address or call the above telephone number. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Do you rtnember being on a softbati team, up 
at bai, with your teammates behind you shouting, 
**Hit It a miler*? You knew you would do your best 
because your poors, the people who meant the 
most to you besides your family, depended on you. 
The thrill of coming through for the team, of being 
the ''star** even for a day, is one that few persons 
forget. Being on a team, working for a cooperative 
goal, can be one of the most exciting experiences 
In life. 

Can this kind of peer support for achievement, 
the e. sy acceptance of teammates, and the excite- 
ment of teamwork be transferred to the classroom? 
Such authors as James Coleman in The Adoles- 
cent Soclety~{^96^) and Urie Bronfenbrenner In 
Two Wofldo of Childhood (1970) have suggested 
that teams can work in the classroom, and a long 
tradition of research in social psychology has 
-shown that persons working for a cooperative goal 
come to encourage one another to do their best, 
to help each other do well, and to like and respect 
one another (Slavin, 1977a). What remains is an 
engineering task; How can team learning be made 
pracltcal and effective in the classroom? 

This question touched off ten years of research 
and development in classrooms, carried out pri- 
marily by four independent groups of researchers: 
Elliot Aronson, now at the University of California 
at Santa Cruz; David Johnson and Roger Johnson, 
at the University of Minnesota; Shiomo Sharan 
and Rachel Hsrtz-Lazarowltz at the University of 
Tel-Aviv, Irsael; and David DeVries, Keith Edwards 
and Robert Slavin, at The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The result of this research and oevelopment 
may^ be one answer to a major contemporary 
dilemma of schools: techniques that achieve both 
humanistic educational goals and basic skills 
learning gorJs instead of achieving one at the 
expeni>e of the other. 

When we place students on learning teams, each 
student kr.ows that a group of peers supports his 
or her academic efforls. This is true because, for 
a team to be successful, all the team members 
must do their best. ThinK back to the softball game. 
If you got that i)it, your teammates went wild with 
approval; if you didn't, they consoled you and 
began encouraging the next batter. Can you 
remember anything like that happening in the 
cIa'3sroom? If you can, it was probably in a team 
spelling bee or other team activity in which your 
academic efforts could help a group to be 
successful. 
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ffrUDENT TEAM LEARNING: 
THE B^IC TECHNIQUES 

Educational research has demonstrated that 
heterogeneous teams made up of high and low' 
performers, boys and girls, and students of differ- 
ent racial or ethnic backgrounds, can be success- 
fully transplanied from the playing field to the 
classroom. Three Student Team Learning tech- 
niques have now been extensively researched and 
found to significantly increase student learning. 
These are Student Teams-Achievement Divisions, 
Teams-Games-Tournaments, and Jigsaw. 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD), 
Student Teams-Achievement Divisions was devel- 
oped by Robert Slavin at The Johns Hopkins 
University. It the simplest of the Student Team 
Learning techniques, and was originally designed 
as a Fimplificatlon of Teams-Games-Tournaments 
(see below). 

!n STAD, students are assigned to four- or five- 
member learning teams. The teams are made up 
of high, average, and low performing students, 
boys and girls, and students of different racial or 
ethnic backgrounds, so that each team is like a 
microcosm of the entire class. Each week, the 
teacher introduces new material in a lecture or 
discussion. The team members then study work- 
sheets on the material. They may work problems 
one at a time with a teammate, or take turns 
quizzing each other, or disuuss problems as a 
group, or use whatever means they wish to master 
the material. The students are given worksheet 
answer sheets, so it isxiear to them that their task 
is to learn the concepts, not to simply fill out the 
worksheets. Team members are told that they are 
not finished studying until they and their team- 
mates are sure that they understand the material. 

After the team practice session, students take 
quizzes on the material thay have been studying. 
Teammates may not help one another on the 
ouizzes; at this point they are on their own. The 
quizzes are scored in class or soon after class. 
These scores are formed into team scores by the 
teacher. 

The number of points which each student con- 
tributes to his or her team's score is determined by 
the degree to which the student's quiz score 
exceeds the student's own past quiz average. This 
Improvement score system gives every student a 
good chance to contribute maximum points to the 
team score if (and only If) the student dons his or 
her best and shows substantial improvement or 
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gets a perfect paper. This system has been shown 
to Increase student academic performance even 
without teams (see SIdvin, 1980a), but It is espe- 
ciaify importafit as a component of Student Team 
learning. Think back to the Softball game; the one 
problem in Softball is the ''automatic strikeout/' 
the team member who cannot hit the ball no matter 
how much he or she practices. In Student Team 
Learning, no one is an automatic strikeout; and, by 
the same token, no one is guaranteed success, 
because it is improvement Jhat counts. 

The teams with the highest team scores are 
recognized in a weekly one-page class newsletter. 
The students who exceeded their own past records 
by the greatest amounts or who got perfect papers 
are also recognized in the newsletter* 

STAD is not difficult to use. Following the steps 
outlined in this manual, a teacher need only assign 
his or her students to teams, allow students to 
study together, give a regular quiz, spend thirty to 
?orty minutes calculating team scores, and prepare 
a newsletter at the end of the week. However, 
the change in the classroom is dramatic. Students 
begin helping each other to learn basic skills 
Instead of making fun of those students who always 
know or do not know the answer. They begin to see 
the teacher as a resource who has valuable infor- 
mation that they need to accomplish something 
important, more like a coach than a boss. They 
begin to see learning activities as cooperative 
instead of independent, as enjoyable instead of 
boring, as under their own control instead of under 
the teacher's thumb. Classmates begin to have 
feelings of comraderie that were previously com- 
mon on the athletic field but not in the classroom. 
In the integrated classroom, this new sense of 
comraderie extends across racial or ethnic barriers 
to create new friendships that would be less likely 
to exist in the traditionally structured classroom. 
In the mainstreamed classroom, this comraderie 
extends across an even larger barrier, that between 
physically or academically handicapped students 
and their classmates, to create a climate of r "cept- 
ance instead of scapegoating. Researchers h^ve 
documented all of these effects of Student Team 
LiTarning and mam v.-rs (see below); what is so 
striking about theiv o» comes is that they all stem 
from the same simple change in classroom 
procv-^dure. 

Teams-Games-Tournamcnts (TGT), Teams- 
Games-Tournaments uses the same teams, Instruc- 
tional format, and worksheets as STAD. However, 
in TGT, students play academic games to show 
their individual mastery of the subject matter. 
These games are played in weekly tournaments. 
Students compete in the tournaments with mem- 
bers other teams who are comparable In past 
performance. The competitions take place at 
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tout^namenl tables, three students to a table. Thus, . 
a high performing student from the 'Tantastic 
Four*' might compete with a high performer from 
the ••Pirates'* and one from the "Superstars,"' 
Another table might have average performing stu- 
dents from tho •'Pirates,'^ the ••Masterminds,^^ and 
the "Chiefs/^ and another could have low perform- 
ers from the •'Superstars,*' "Tigers," and "Master- 
minds," Of course, the students are not told which 
is the highest table, which is next, and so on, hut 
they are told that their competition will always be 
fair. While teams rAay together for about six weeks, 
the tournament table assignments are changed 
every week according to a system that maintains 
the equality of the competition. This equal com- 
petition makes it possible for students of all levels 
of past performance to contribute maximum points 
to their team's score if they do their best, in the 
same way as the Improvement score system In 
STAD does. 

After the weekly tournament, the team scores 
are figured and a newsletter recognizing the high- 
est scoring teams and tournament table winners 
Is distributed. Thus, TGT uses the same pattern of 
teaching, team practice, individual ai .essment 
based on equal opportunities for success, and 
team recognition as that used in STAD, but its use 
of academic games Instead of quizzes makes TGT 
even more exciting and motivating than STAD. In 
fact, TGT generates so much excitement that 
getting students to stop can be a problem. For 
example, in one study In a Baltimore junior high 
school which is attended by a substantial number 
of students who ride buses from the inner city, 
every student in two classes stayed after school 
(and missed the buses) to attend a tie-breaker 
playoff In a TGT tournament. Teachers using TGT 
have reported that students who were never par- 
ticularly Interested in school were coming in after 
class to get materials to take home to study, asking 
for special help, and becoming active in class 
discussions. 

Jigsaw« While STAD and TGT were developed at 
Johns Hopkins University, Jigsaw was originally 
designed by Elliott Aronson and his colleagues at 
the University of Texas and then at the University 
of California at Santa Cruz, In Aronson s Jigsaw 
method, students are assigned to six-member 
teams. Academic material Is divided into five sec- 
tions. For example, a biography might be divided 
into early childhood, education, first accomplish- 
ments, major setbacks, and later life. Each team 
member reads his orhsrown unique section, 
except for two students who share a section. Next, 
members of different teams who have studied the 
same section*; meet in "expert groups" to discuss 
their sections. Then, the students return to their 
teams and take turns teaching their teammates 



about their sections. Since the only way students 
can learn the sections other than their own is to 
listen carefully to their teammates, they are moti- 
vated to support and show interest in each others" 
work. ^ 

A modification of Jigsaw developed by Slavin at 
Johns Hopkins University is emphasized in this 
manual. In this method, called Jigsaw II, students 
work In four- to five-member teams as in TGT and 
STAD, Instead of each student having a unique 
section, all students read a common narrative, such 
as a book chapter, a short story, or a biography. 
However, each student is given a topic on which to 
become an expert. The students who have the 
same topics meet in expert groups to discuss them, 
and then return to their teams to teach what they 
have learned to their teammates. Finally, students 
take individual quizzes, quiz scores are formed 
Into team scores using the improvement score 
system of STAD, and the highest scoring teams 
and individuals are recognized in a class 
newsletter. 

For more information on Aronson's original 
Jigsaw method, see Aronson (1978). 

A Day In the Life of Jim James 

To Illustrate what goes on in Student Team 
Learning classes, let's follow a hypothetical stu- 
dent through a day as he experiences three basic 
techniques — Jigsaw II, TGT, and STAD, We have 
chosen to follow a junior high school student, but 
the basic experience would be the same for an 
elementary or high school student, 

Jim James Is an average seventh grader; active, 
inquisitive, and irreverent. He attends Hooperville 
Junior High, Jim's first class is social studies, 
where his teacher, Mr. Thomas, is using Jigsaw II 
to teach a unit on Alexander Hamilton. Yesteiday, 
Mr, Thomas handed out expert sheets and social 
studies books. The expert sheet'contained four 
topics related to a biography of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Thomas assigned Jim topic number 4, 
which is ''What were H&.nilton's political beliefs?" 
Everyone read the biography of Hamilton during 
the last period. 

Today, Mr, Thomas asks the class to be quiet 
'*Now," he says, ''you may all get into your expert 
groups. Each team member who has Hamilton's 
early life may sit over here," Mr. Thomas points out 
places for each exoert group to meet, and the stu- 
dents with the same topics get together. Cynthia, 
from one of the other teams, starts the discussion 
at Jim's table: 'The main thing I got from the 
chapter is that Hamilton was always dir^agreeing 
with Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr,'^ Jim says, 
•'Yes, but that's not the main point, I think we 
should concentrate on whether Hamilton was really 
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a royalist or not,"* The group members talk for 
about twenty minutes, sharing their Ideas about 
what they have read and what are the Important 
things about it. At the end of that tire, Mr. Thomas 
asks the students to veturn to their teams, 

Jim sits with his teammates, Soo Mi, a Korean 
student who studied about Hamilton's early life, 
begins to teach her topic first. She has problems 
because of her poor English, but her teammates 
encourage her to keep going because they need to 
understand what she has to say. She tells how 
Hamilton was born in Nevis, in the Caribbean. Sam 
asks where the Caribbean Is, and Yolanda tells 
him. Then Soo Mi continues to explain how Hamil- 
ton came to America, his first job, his role in the 
American Revolution, and other details, Sam tells 
how Hamilton was involved in the ratification of the 
Constitution. Next, Yolanda tells the group about 
the Federalist Papers, and other writings by Hamil- 
ton. Finally, it's Jim's turn, and he describes 
Hamilton's political positions. During this time, Mr. 
Thomas is moving from team to team, answering 
questions, clearing up disagreements, and focus- 
ing individual students on important points. 
Finally, Mr. Thomas has the students put away 
their books, and he hands out a quiz on the life of 
Alexander Hamilton, Jim does well on everything 
except one of the questions about Hamilton and 
the rati'ication of the Constitution, and reminds 
himself to ask Sam more questions the next time 
they do a Jigsaw unit. The bell rings, and Jim is off 
to his next class, English, 

Jim's English class is using STAD, and today is 
worksheet day. Yesterday, Mrs. Cooper introduced 
the idea of commas in a series to the whole class. 
Today the teams will study worksheets about the 
use of commas to prepare for tomorrow's quiz 

Jim's team is called "Cooper's Raiders." As the 
class begins, the Raiders assemble around a table 
to study their worksheets, Jim pairs off with Alex 
and qui/vies him on the material. The first item is 
"My dog buried a bone a boot and an apple in the 
back yard." Alex says, "That's easy. The commas 
go after 'bone' and 'apple.' " Jim disagrees, and 
they check the answer sheet. Sure enough, Jim is 
right. He explains to Alex that commas go after 
each item in a series except the last item, Alex 
complains that last year he had been taught that a 
comma isn't needed after the item in a series that 
comes before the "and." Jim and Alex call Mrs. 
Cooper ovor to explain, and she agrees with Jim 
that commas go after all Items In a series except 
the last, but also tells Alex that many people 
do disagree with this rule. She thanks the students 
for doing such a good job helping each other. 

After Jim has quizzed Alsx on most of the Items, 
Alex quizzes Jim. When both students feel confi- 
dent about their abilititjs to put commas in a series. 
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they check to tee how their other teammates, 
Cynthia and Diane, are doing. Everyone on the 
Raiders wants to get a good score on the quiz. The 
Raiders finished last in the first week's team com- 
petition, fourth in last week's, and now they hope 
to break into the top three, to have their team 
especially mentioned In the class newsletter. By 
the end of the period, all four teammates feel con- 
fident and are looking forward to the quiz the 
next day. 

After gym and lunch, Jim goes to rfialh class. 
This class is using TGT, and today is tournament 
day — the high point of the week. Jim's team, the 
"Euclid Kids," has been studying geometry hard all 
week because the team members want to keep 
their first-place position in the TGT competition. 
In facV Jim and one of his teammates stayed after 
school yesterday to ask for material to study at 
hom^! Because his grades in math had always 
been poor, Jim had started the TGT competition at 
one of the lower tables, competing with others who 
had had poor grades in math. However, Jim had 
been the highest scorer in his tournaments and 
had gradually moved to one of the higher tables. 
His competition is sliffer than ever. 

As the students arrive, Cartwrighl assigns 
them to their tournament tables, where they will 
compete to add points to their team scores, Jim 
worries a little as he sees who his two competitors 
are. One of them, Charlene, has a reputation as the 
smartest girl in the class, and the other, Luis, is a 
student who, li''.e Jim, has been winning consist- 
ently in the TGT tournaments. Can Jim come 
through for the Euclid Kids this week? 

The TGT game consists of geometry Items like 
the ones the students studied. Jim, Luis, and 
Charlene draw cards to see who goes first, and 
Jim wins. He picks the top card, which has the 
numbei "21" on it. He looks down his game sheet 
for item 21, whiwh reads: "What is the circumfer- 
ence of a circle with a diameter of 3 centimeters?*' 
This question hadn't been on the worksheets he 
had studied with his team, but Jim thinks he under- 
stands circles pretty well. He scribbles some fig- 
ures on a piec« of paper and says "18.8 
centimeters." 

Now Luis, sitting on Jim's left, has the right to 
challenge. He does some figuring and then chal- 
lenges. "I think it's 9.4 centimeters," Charlene 
checks the answer sheet. "Luis is right," she says, 
"it's 9.4 centimeters. Jim, I think you were thinking 
of radius instead of diameter " Luis keeps card 
number 21 to count as his point for a correct 
answer, and picks the next card to indicate the 
next question in the tournament. Play continues 
around the table all period. At the end, Luis has the 
; ' most cards and thus contributes six points to his 
team's score; Jim Ir, next, and thus contributes 



four; and Charlene is third, and contributes two 
points to her team's score. When the period is over, 
Jim finds his teammates and tells them how he did. 
They're glad that he did so well against such tough 
competition. "I think we'll still be In the top three," 
one of his teammates says. "I won at my table 
and Susan won at hers. If we aren't in first place 
this week, we'll get 'em next week!" 

As Jim is going home on the bus, he thinks about 
how much his feelings about school have changed 
since he began working in teams with other stu- 
dents. He recalls how much of a chore studying 
had been, and how he used to feel that he didn't 
know many of the other students very well. School 
had changed from a place where the other students 
didn't care if you came- to school to one in which 
other students called you up if you were absent . 
to see what had happened to you. 



STUDENT TEAM LEARNING: 
THE RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

Basic SklUs 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions. STAD 
has been evaluated in six studies involving more 
than 2000 students in grades three through nine. 
In four studies^ STAD was significantly more 
effective than traditional control methods in 
Increasing learning of basic skills; in the other 
two, STAD and control were equally effective (see 
Slavin, 1978). In no case have STAD students 
learned less than control students. Interestingly, 
the effects of STAD have been like those of the 
Jigsaw technique (see below) in that its effects 
have been more dramatic for minority students 
than for white students. In one ten-week study, 
black students in a STAD class studying grammar 
and punctuation gained about 1.7 grade equiva- 
lents on a standardized language arts test. White 
students In the STAD class also gained 1.7 grade 
equivalents. However, white white students in the 
control class gained 1.3 grade equivalents, black 
students In the control class gained only 0.6, This 
mi ans that, although it was helpful for white stu- 
dents lo be in the STAD class, it was extremely 
valuable for the black students (Slavin, 1977b). 
This trend was also found in a second study 
(Slavin and Oickle, 1980). 

Teams-Games-Tournamonts. TGT has been 
evaluatef in ten studies Involving nearly 3000 stu- 
dents in schools across the USA. In seven of the 
studies, TGT students learned significantly more 
than students in traditionally structured classes 
studying the same material. In the other three 
studies, TGT students learned only slightly more 
than the control students, but in no study have TGT 
students learned lesj.. The effectiveness of TGT in 
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Increasing learning of basic skills has been dem- 
' oftstrated in grades three through nine, In subject 
areas ranging from mathematics to grammar to 
reading vocabulary, and in urban, suburban, and 
rural schools (see DeVries and Slavln, 1978), 
Jigsaw. As of this writing, the effects of the 
original Jigsaw technique on basic skills learning 
have been evaluated in only one study. In that 
study, black and Mex can-American students In the 
Jigsaw class^^s learned iiiore than their counter- 
parts In traditional classes, but white students did 
about the same in either treatment. However, the 
study took place for only two weeks; a longer study 
might show greater effects (Lucker, Rosenfield, 
Sikes, and Aronson, 1976), A study of Jigsaw 11 
did find great'^r academic achievement than in a 
control condition, and these achievement differ- 
ences were Svill maintained ten weeks after the 
end of the stedy (Ziegler. 1980), 

Other studies have also shown positive effects of 
learning cooperatively on stu'lent achievement. 
In one study in which STAD, and Jigsaw II 
wero used together, there were significantly posi- 
tive effects on language arts and reading achieve- 
ment (Slavin and Karweit, 1979), Another study in 
Israel (Sharan, Ackerman, and Hertz-Lazarowitz, 
1980) demonstrated that when students worked in 
small groups on piojects and were allowed to 
decide hOxV to organize their own activities to pro- 
duce group rep rts, they gained in conceptually 
complex skills Dut not in basic skills. This is in con- 
trast to the more structured STAD and TGT 
methods, where the research shows the greatest 
gains for such basic skills as mathematics, lan- 
guage mechanics, and reading vocabulary. Other 
researchers, such as Wheeler (1977) and Hamblin, 
Hathaway, and Wodarski (1971) have also found 
that when students work together to achieve a 
common goal, they learn more than they do In the 
traditional classroom. 

It seems safe to say that Student Team Learning 
can have the effect that parents, school boards, 
and teachers are increasingly demanding: more 
learning of basic skills. In fact, in the case of TGT 
and STAD, the more the curriculum Is oriented 
toward basic skills, the greater the learning. 

Integrating the Desegregated Classroom 
One of the most important effects that Student 
Team Learning has is on friendships among stu- 
dents of different ethnic backgiounds in desegre- 
gated classes. Anyone who has spent much time In 
a desegregated secondary school knows that white 
students associate mostly with white students, 
black students associate mostly with black stu- 
dents, Hispanic students with Hispanic students, 
and so on. Seeing this Is always a blow to those 



who hoped that widespread desegregation would 
lead to greatly increased contact, and thereby 
respect and liking, amjng students of different 
ethnic backgrounds. We should probably have 
been less surprised; in most desegregated schools, 
black, white, and Hispanic students come from 
separate neighborhoods, ride different buses, and 
often come from different elementary schools. 

In several strdies In which Student Team Learn- 
ing was not used, beginning seventh graders in 
traditionally structured, racially mixed classes were 
a?ked to name their friends. When the question 
was repeated a semester later, the proportion of 
black students who named white students as their 
friends and white students who named black stu- 
dents either stayed the same or actually decreased. 
Many other researchers have found the same 
discouraging pattern (see Gerard and Miller, 1975). 
Apparently, simply assigning black and white 
students to the same classes does not increase 
friendship across racial lines, 

A Team Solution. Student Team Learning is an 
obvious solution to the problem of integrating the 
desegregated classroom. We know from decades 
of research that when peo^jle work together for 
a common goal, they gain in respect and liking for 
one another. When Student Team Learning tech- 
niques were applied in desegregated classrooms, 
ihat is exactly what was found. In three studies. 
TGT students increased the number of friends they 
named of a different ethnic group far more than 
did control students (DeVries, Edwards, and Slavin, 
1978), Three additional studies (Slavin, 1977c; 
Slavin, 1979; Slavin and Oickle. 1980) found STAD 
to have the same effect. In fact, in many of these 
studies, the Student Team Learning students began 
to choose their classmates as friends as though 
ethnicity were not a barrier to friendship at all. 
This nev6r happened in the control classes. Jig- 
saw 11 (Gonzales, 1979; Ziegler, 1980) and tecfv 
niques developed by David Johnson at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (Cooper, Johnson, Johnson and 
Wilderson, 1980) have achieved the same results. 
One of the STAD studies (Slavin, 1979) and one of 
the Jigsaw II studies (Ziegler. 1980) included 
followups of the intergroup friendship measures 
several months after ♦he !^tudies ended and found 
that tfiere were still more cross-ethnic friendships 
made by students who had been in the Student 
Team Learning classes than were made by control 
students, 

John and Sue Ann: Teams In Action, An example 
will illustrate what can happen in a Student Team 
Learnhg class. This was a fifth grade class that 
was just starting to use STAD, The teacher was 
cinnouncing assignments to teams. She read off the 
name of John, a black student, and he took his 
place at a table that had been set up for team 
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pradice. John was one of the brightest students in 
the class. Then the teacher ref^d off Sue Ann's 
name. Sue Ann was white, a poor student, and 
frequently absent. John was aghast and refused to 
work with . .r. Sue Ann refused to sit at the table 
with Joh;i, The teacher let Sue Ann sit away from 
the team until s le was ready to join In, although her 
quiz scores still Counted in the team score. 

Two weeks later, things had changed. There 
were John and Sue Ann, chatting away about a 
lesson like old friends. The teacher was asked 
what had happened — there were two other stu- 
dents on the team, and John and Sue Ann could 
have worked with them. Why were they working 
together? 

It turned out that John and Sue Ann were on a 
team that had a strong desire to win In the compe- 
tition for team points. In particular, Sue Ann 
wanted to be mentioned in the newsletter so that 
she could impress her mother. After several days 
of working by herself. Sue Ann finally took the 
plunge — she asked John a question. Because 
John knew that the whole team had to do well, he 
answered her question and continued to explain 
some other things that he knew she didn't know. In 
a word, John and Sue Ann needed each other 
because they valued their team's success. That 
need led to the breakdown of a formidable set of 
barriers to friendship — blacK-white, male-female, 
and high performer-low performer. John and Sue 
Ann probably did not become best friends. But 
working on the team together made possible a 
level of contact and mutual good feeling that would 
have beeii quite unlikely otherwise. 

Of course, not every team works perfectly, and 
In some cases long-standing friendship patterns 
are hard to break. However, because of the 
strength and consistency of the evidence, many 
who have been working with cooperative learning 
methods in desegregated settings now frankly 
believe that any desegregated school that is not 
using these methods in some form is not doing all 
It can to improve relations among students of 
different ethnicities. 



MalnstreajnlJig 

Ethnicity Is a major barrier to friendship, but it Is 
not as large as the one between physically or aca- 
demically handicapped students and their normal- 
progress peers. Public Law 94-142 has mandated 
that as many students as possible be placed In 
regular classrooms. This has created an unprece- 
dented opportunity for handicapped students to 
take their place in the mainstream of society, but It 
has also created enormous practical problems for 
classroom teachers and often leads to social 



rejection of the handicapped students. 

Once again, Student Team Learning is an an- 
swer. In the Student Team Learning classroom, 
mainstreamed students are assigned to teams the 
same way other students are. If these students are 
physically handicapped, their classmates come to 
value the contribution they make to the team, but . 
above all they come to see them as important 
individuals, not just as ''crippled.'* If the main- . 
streamed students are academically handicapped, 
the opportunity they have to contribute points to 
their teams if they show improvement (STAD and 
Jigsaw II) or if they succeed in competition with 
others of similar levels of performance (TGT) also 
makes these students valued by their teammates. 
The teamwork makes them "one of the gang" 
instead of separate and odd, and provides them 
with teammates who encourage and assist their 
academic progress. 

The research on Student Team Learning and 
mainstreaming has focused on the academically 
handicapped child. In one study, STAD was used 
to aUempt to Integrate students performing two 
years or more below the level of their peers into 
the social structure of the classroom. The use of 
STAD significantly reduced the degree to which 
the normal-progress students rejected their main- 
streamed classmates, and increased the academic 
achievement and self-esteem of all students, main- 
streamed as well as normal-progress (Madden 
and Slavin, 1980). 0\hfk research using coopera* 
tive teams has also shown significant improve- 
ments in relationships between mainstreamed 
academically handicapped students and their 
normal-progress peers (Ballard, Gorman, Gottlieb, 
and Kaufman, 1977; Cooper. Johnson. Johnson, 
and Wilderson. 1980). 

Perhaps the most important fact about Student 
T^am Learning in the mainstreamed classroom is 
that these techniques are no^ just good for the 
handicapped students, they are good for aH stu- 
dents. They offer the teacher a chance to incorpo- 
rate the mainstreamed students into the classroom 
social system and meet the individual needs of 
these students while doing not just as well, but 
better, with the non-mainstreamed students. A 
section in this manual under ''Other Student Team 
Learning Techniques" describes use of Student 
Team Learning in the mainstreamed classroom in 
more detail. 

Liking of (Others and Liking of Self 

One of the most importani aspects of a student's 
personality is his or her self-esteem. Many people 
have assumed that self-esteem is a relatively 
stable personal attribute which schools have tittle 
ability to change. However, several of the 
researchers worlcing on Student Team Learning 
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tecKnIqueft hive found that teams do increase 
students' self-esteem* Students in Student Team 
Learning classes have been found to like them- 
selves more than do students in traditional classes* 
These Improvements in self-esteem have been 
found for TGT (DeVries, Lucasse. and Shackman, 
1979). for STAD (Madden and Slavin, 1980). for 
Jigsaw (Blaney, Stephen, Rosenfield. Aronson, and 
Sikes, 1977), and for the three methods combined 
(Slavin and Karweit, 1979). Why does this occur? 
Firat, it has been consistently found that TGT and 
STAD students report that they like others and feel 
liked by ethers more than control students do 
(Slavin, in press). Liking of others and feeling liked 
by others are obvious components of feeling 
worthwhile. 

Second, it seems likely that students feel (and 
are) more successful in their school work when 
they work in teams. This could also lead tu an 
k icrease in self-esteem. Whatever the reason, the 
effect of Student Team Learning on self-esteem 
niay be particularly important for long-term effects 
on mental health. A student who has had a 
cooperative, mutually supportive experience in 
school may be less likely to be antisocial, with- 
drawn, or depressed in later life. We have only 
scratched the surface in understanding what kinds 
of long-term benefits for mental health might result 
from long-term experience of cooperative learning 
teams. ^ 

Other Outzjomes 

In addition to students' achievement, positive 
intergrpup relations, acceptance of mainstreamed 
classmates, liking of others, and self-esteem, 
effects of Student Team Learning have been found 
on a variety of other important educational out- 
comes. One of those is increased positive inter- 
action among emotionally disturbed adolescents 
(Slavin, 1977d). Others include liking of school 
peer norms in favor of doing well academically, 
students' feeling that they have control over their 
own fates in school, and student cooperatlvenesa 
and altruism (see Slavin, in press). TGT (DeVries 
and Slavin, 1978) and STAD (Slavin, 1978) have 
been found to have positive effects on students* 
time on-tasf{, a variable that Is coming to take on 
increasing importance as educators become more 
concerned about the productivity of schools. What 
is striking about the research on various coopera- 
tive learning methods is the breadth of outcomes 
associated with them. Then are many educational 
methods that have been found to improve atudent 
achievement, a few that Improve intergroup rela- 
tions, mainstreaming, or student self-esteem, but 
how many educational methods can claim to have 
docuniented positive effects on such a variety of 
student outcomes in well-controlled field experi- 
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ments in schools? Positive effects on all variables 
measured are not found in eveiy Student Team 
Learning study, but negative effects are almost 
never found, and the ratio of significantly positive 
to equal findings on the major variables (achieve- 
ment, intergroup relations, self-esteem) is about 
two-to-one (Slavin. 1980b; Slavin, In press). 



IS STUDENT TEAM LEAKNING 
PRACmCAL? 

Mam of the educational innovations introduced 
in recent years have required enormous amounts 
of teacher training and/or money to actually 
Implement. Fortunately, Student Team Learning 
techniques are quite simple. More than two 
thousand teachers located in every state in the 
USA have used STAD, TGT, or Jigsaw with nothing 
more than a one-day workshop and this manual 
and available curriculum materials. Many l^ave 
used these methods with the manual alone It is 
possible to obtain curriculum materials for STAD 
and TGT in most elementary and secondary 
subjects, distributed by the Johns Hopkins Team 
Learning Project (see below for address), or it is 
easy for teachers to make their own materials. 
Student Team Learning methods have been used 
in grades one through college (although mostly 
in grades two through nine), in subjects ranging 
from mathematics to science to social studies to 
English to foreign language, and in every part of 
the United States and several foreign countries. 
They have been used for purposes ranging from 
improving basic skills for average students, for 
low-pertorming students, or for gifted students, to 
Improving intergrpup relations, to making main- 
streaming more effective, to just getting f^tudents 
more excited about school. Not every teacher will 
feel comfortable using Student Team Learning, but 
most who do are 3nthusiastic about it, and many 
report dramatic differences in their own feelings 
about teaching* 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD) 
and Teams-Games-Tournaments (TGT) are certi- 
fied by the U.S. Department of Education's Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) for thoir, 
effects on basic skills, and the entire Student Team 
Learning program is certified by the JDRP for 
effects on intergroup relations. This means that 
these programs are eligible for di$s<Bmination by 
the National Diffusion Network, which has a system 
of state facilitators in every state to help school 
districts adopt JDRP-approved programs. 

To obtain information on training, curirculum 
materials, or filmstrips, or to find the name of your 
state facilitator, write or call the Johns Hopkins 
Team Learning Project: 
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The Johns Hopkine Team Learning Project 
Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Strett 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
(301)338-8249 



T^rere are three basic Student Team Learning 

techniques: Student Teams-Achievenient Divltiona 
(STAD) Teams-Games-Tournaments (TGT), ind 
JlQsaw Il.These techniques have much In common: 
four- to five-member heterogeneous teams; team 
oractice sessions in which students try to master 
academic materials and to help their teammates do 
,0- Individual assessment. In which students thow 
how much they know; adjustment of Individual 
scores so that the points each student contributes 
to the team score represent an Improvement over 
the student's past performance; team scores based 
on the sum of individual performances; and team 
. recognition. In the form of a class newsletter pr 

bulletin board. ^ . . 

Despite these many similarities, the structural 
differences among the three basic methods are 
Important ones for practice. These differences are 
tummarized below. 

Student Teams- 
Achievement 

Divisions = Teams + Quizzes + 
Improvement Scores 

Teams-Games- 
Tournaments = Teams + Tournaments 

Jigsaw II = Teams -\- Expert Groups -f- 
Quizzes -|- Improvement 
Scores 

All three methods have teams that are hetero- 
geneous, work together to master a set of material, 
and receive team recognition for doing well aca- 
demically. STAD and Jigsaw II typically use quizzes 
to individually assess student progress and to 
compute team scores, and they use an Improve- 
ment score system to allow students to contribute 
maximally to their team scores by doing better 
than they have done in the past. In addition to the 
teams, quizzes, and improvement scores. Jigsaw 
uses expert groups in which students study their 
topics before returning to teach their teams. 
TGT uses academic game tournaments to assess 
Individuals and to allow students equal chances to 
contribute to their team scores by having them 
compete against others of similar past perform- 
ance. 



Choosing A Technique 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions. STAD Is 
the simplest of the Student Team Learning meth- 
ods. It Is less exciting than TGT because It uses 
Individual quizzes instead of tournaments, but tor 



the same reason It Is preferable to TGT In sUuations 
In which tha noise and activity that are part of the 
tournament are a problem. STAD also takes less 
time than TGT. as quizzes w»"a»y ♦"^e tirne • 
than games. Many teachers use STAD because It Is 
clearly focused on team cooperation and does • 
not Include Individual competition as In TGT, and 
others prefer It because the quizzes give them 
regular Information on student progress. The use 
of an Improvement score system, which rewards 
students for Improving their level of quiz perform- 
ance, also makes STAD especially attractive to 
many teachers. Some teachers combine TGT and 
STAD, alternating tournaments and quizzes, or 
using the tournaments once each month as a 
culminating activity for a series of weekly STAD 
units. Both TGT and-STAD are most appropriate 
for subject areas In which there Is one right 
answer, such as mathematics, language mechanics, 
science, foreign language, and such parts of social 
studies as geography and graph reading. 

Teanis.Games-TournamenU.TGT is the most 
cxctttag and enjoyable of the Student Team Learn- 
ing techniques. Almost all students enjoy the 
face-to-face competition on academic games, 
especially because the equal competition gives 
each student a substantial chance of winning each 
week. The games also provide extensive practice 
of the Instructional content, and because they are 
so much fun, they motivate students to come to 
class and to prepare outside of class. The face-to- 
face competition does create a high level of noise 
and activity. Of course, this noise is a learning 
noise, but It does create problems In some schools 
or with some teachers. 

Jigsaw II. Jigsaw Is like STAD rather than TGT 
In terms of the level of excitement (and noise) gen- 
erated. The peer tutoring is more structured In 
Jigsaw than In STAD or TGT, and there is more 
emphasis on the unique contribution that each 
student makes. Jigsaw Is most appropriate In the 
curriculum areas where STAD and TGT are least 
appropriate — social studies, literature end parts 
of science that involve reading of harrative materi- 
als Jigsaw also provides extensive practice In 
reading for meaning In whatever subject it is used. 
Both the original form of Jigsaw, developed by 
Aronson and his associates, and a modification of 
this method called Jigsaw II are presented in this 
manual. Jigsaw II is emphasized, as it requires far 
less teacher preparation than original Jigsaw, but 
original Jigsaw has other benefits that may out- 
weigh this additional effort. If you are planning to 
use Jigsaw or Jigsaw II, read the overviews for 
both forms before you choose one or ths other. 
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Othtr Student Team Learning Techniques. Sev* 
eral additioni means of using Student Team 
Learning are describeo at the end of this manual. 
Before deciding to use STAD, TGT, or Jigsaw, you 
may wish to review these other methods, Some of 
them are designed to deal with special problems, 
such as individualization and mainstreaming. Some 
are extensions of the basic models, such as a 
combination of Student Team Learning and Mas- 
tery Learning, and a method that eliminates the 
competitive aspects of Student Team Learning. 
The rest are designed for special parts of the cur- 
riculum, such as group discussions and group 
projects, English composition, writing mechanics, 
and oral reading practice. Also Included is advice 
on how to use Student Team Learning in several 
subjects at the same time and how to create your 
own modifications of Student Team Learning. 

One note of caution about these other tech- 
niques. While the basic Student Team Learning 
methods. STAD, TGT, and Jigsaw, have been used 
in thousands of classrooms and have therefore had 
their "bugs*' worked out long ago, the modifica- 
tions and extensions of Student Team Learning 
have been much less widely used and are more 
experimental. It is a good idea to try one of the 
three basic methods before attempting any of the 
modifications, unless your situation demands the 
use of one of the modifications. 



In summary, choose STAD or TGT If your cur- 
riculum is objective. Jigsaw if it is narrative, and 
one of the modifications If the three basic methods 
do not meet your needs. Choose TGT over SJAD 
If you want the excitement and extensive practice 
of academic games, or STAD over TGT If you want 
a quieter, less time-consuming method or if you 
want to have quizzes to monitor student progress. 

Once you have made your choice, read the 
directions for the technique you have chosen 
completely before you use it in the classroom. 
Many of the details of the techniques are explained 
in the instructions lor introducing the techniques 
to students. 

If you have never been to a Student Team Learn- 
ing workshop, it is a good idea to get together 
with other teachers and do a "dry run" of the 
techniques. This is particularly true for the tourna- 
ments in TGT and for the general structure In 
Jigsaw — experiencing the techniques helps you 
anticipate student questions. 

Whatever you do, don't worry! Hundreds of 
t«*achers have used Student Team Learning tech- 
niques with the manual alone^ and we are not ^ 
aware of many failures. The techniques are simple, 
and they make sense to students as well as teach- 
. ers. Even it you don't understand every detail, just 
start in; soon you'll be an expertl 
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STUDENT TEAl^-ACKI^VEMENT DIVISIONS (STAD) 



Overview 

STAD is made up of five Interlocking compo- 
nents: class presentations, teams, quiz7.es, indi- 
vidual improvement scores, and team recognition. 
These components are described below. 

Class Presentations. Material in STAD is initially 
Introduced in a class presentation. This Is most 
often a lecture-discussion conducted by the 
teacher, but could include abdio-visual presenta- 
tions. Class presentations ir\«TAD differ from usual 
teaching only in that they mi*t be clearly focused 
on the STAD unit. In this way, students realize that 
they must pay careful attention during the class 
presentation, because doing so will help them to do 
well on the quizzes, and their quiz scores deter- 
mine their team scores. 

Teams, Teams are composed of four or five stu- 
dents who represent a cross-section of the class in 
academic performance, sex, and race or ethnicity. 
The major function of the team is to prepare Its 
membei s to do well on the quizzes. After the 
teacher presents the material, the team meets to * 
study worksheets or other material. The worksheets 
may be materials obtained from the Johns Hopkins 
Team Learning Project, or they may be teacher- 
made. Most often, the study takes the form of 
students quizzing one another back and forth to be 
sure that they understand the content, or working 
problems together and correcting any misconcep- 
tions if teammates make mistakes. 

The team is the most important feature of STAD, 
At every point, emphasis is placed on team mem- 
bers doing their best for the team, and on the team 
doing its best to help its members. The team pro- 
vides the peer support for academic performance 
that is important for effects on learning, and the 
team provides the mutual concern and respect that 
are important for effects on such outcomes as 
Intergroup relations, self-esteem, and acceptance 
of mainstreamed students. 

Quizzes. After approximately one period of 
teacher presentation and one period of team prac-^ 
tice, the students lake individual quizzes, The 
quizzes are composed of course content-relevant 
questions that students must answer. They are 
designed to test the knowledge gained by students 
from class presentations and during team practice. 
Students are not permitted to help one another 
during the quizzes. This makes sure that every 
student is individually responsible for knowing the 
material. 

Ir>divldua? Improvement Scorer The Idea behind 
the individual improvement scores is to give each 
student a performance goal ihat the student can 
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reach, but only if he or she works f arder than In 
the past Any student can contribi le maximum 
points to his or her team in this scoring system, but 
no student can do so without showing definite 
Improvement ovef past performance. Each student 
is given a "base" score, the minimum score the 
ttucjent should achieve on each q jiz. Then stu- 
dents earn points for their teams oased on how 
much their quiz scores exceed their base scores. 
Base scores are recomputed after every two 
quizzes so that If a student starts performing bet- 
ter, he or she can be challenged to improve further, 
but if a student's base score was set too high, It 
can be adjusted to a more realistic level. 

Team Recognition. A newsletter is the primary 
means of rewarding teams and individual students 
for their performance. Each week, the teacher pre- 
pares a newsletter to announce team scores. The 
newsletter also recognizes individuals who showed 
the greatest improvement or got perfect papers, 
and reports cumulative team standings. In addition 
to or instead of the newsletter, many teachers use 
bulletin boards, special privileges, small prizes or 
other rewards to emphasize the idea that doing 
well as a team is important. 

Preparing to Use STAD 

Materials. STAD can be used with curriculum 
materials specifically designed for Student Team 
Learning and distributed by The Johns Hopkins 
Team Learning Project, or it can be used with 
teacher-made materials. As of this writing, Johns 
Hopkins' materials are (available in Mathematics 
for grades two through eight, plus High School 
Consumer Mathematics, Algebra I, and Geometry; 
Elementary and Junior High School Language Arts; 
Elementary and Secondary Nutrition; and Junior 
High School Life Science and Physical Science. 
Additional units In Secondary Social Studies and 
Functional Reading are also in preparation. 

However, It is quite easy to make your own mate- 
rials. Simply make a worksheet, a worksheet 
answer sheet, and a quiz for each unit you plan to 
teach. Each unit should take three to Tive days of 
instruction. The individual improvement score sys- 
tem is based on thirty-Item quizzes, because this Is 
the length of the quizzes in the Johns Hopkins 
Team Learning materials. For this reason, It is best 
to include in your quizzes some number of items 
that divides evenly into 30. such as 10, 15, or 30, 
although Appendix 1 transforms scores of quizzes 
that have 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 25 items into equiva- 
lents of thirty-item quizzes. See Appendix 4 for 
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instructions for making your own curriculum mate* 
rials for STAD. 

Assigning Students to Teams. A team in Student 
Team Learning is a group of four or five students 
who represent a cross-section of the class in past 
performance, race or ethnicity, and sex. That is, 
a fouf-person team in a class that is one-half male, 
one-half female, and three-quarters white, one- 
quarter minority would have two beys and two girls 
and three white students and one minority student. 
The team would also have a high performer, a low 
performer, and two average performers. Of course, 
•'high performer" is a relative term; it means high 
for the class, not higii compared io national norms. 

Students are assigned to teams by the teacher, 
ratherlhan by choosing teams themselves, be- 
cause students tend to choose others like them- 
selves. You may take likes,, dislikes, dnd "deadly 
combinations" of students into account in your 
assignment, but do not let stu.^ents choose their 
• own teams. Instead, follow these steps: 

1 . Make Copies ot T^am Summary Sheets and 
Quiz Score Sheets, Before you begin tu assign 
students to teams, you will heed to make one oopy 
of a Team Summary Sheet for every four students 
in your class and one copy of a Quiz Score Sheet 
for every two weeks you plan to use STAD. These 
forms are reproduced in the Appendix and can be 
copied from there. 

2. Rank Students, On a sheet of paper, rank the 
students in your class from highest to lowest In 
past performance. Use whatever information you 
have to do this — test scores are best, grades are 
good, but your own judgment is fine. It may be 
difficult to be exact in your ranking, but do the 
best you can. 

3. Decide on the Number of Teams, Each team 
should have four members if possible. To decide 
how many teams you will have, divide the number 
of students in the class by four. If the number is 
even, the quotient will be the number of four- 
member teams you should have. For example. If 
there are 32 students in the class, you would have 
eight teams with four members each. 

If the division is uneven, the remainder will be 
one, two, or three. You will then have one, two, or 
three teams composed cf five members. 

4. Assign Students to Teams. When you are 
assigning students to teams, balance the teams to 
that (d) each team is composed of students whose 
performance levels range from lew to average to 
high, and (b) the average performance level of all 
the teams in the class is about equal. There are 
two reasons for this. First, students with different 
performance levels within a team can tutor each 
other. Second, by providing balanced teams, no 
single team has an advantage in academic per- 
formance. To assign students to teams, use your 
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list of students ranked by performance Assign 
team ti jtters to each student. For example, in an 
eight-team class you would use the letters A 
through H. Start at the top of your list with the letter 
'*A''; c ontinue lettering toward the middle. When 
you get to the last team letter, continue the letter- 
ing in the opposite order. For example, if you were . 
using the letters A-H (as in Figure 1), the eighth 
and ninth students would be assigned to Team H, 
the tenth to Team G. the next to Team F, and so on- 
When you get back to letter ^'A,*' stop and repeat 
the process from the bottom up, again starting and 
ending with the \baer "A.'* 

Figure 1. Assigning Students to Teams 
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Notice that two of the students (17 and 18) In 
Figure Tare not assigned at this point. They will be 
added to teams as fifth nnembers, but first the 
teams should be checktrl for race or ethnicity and 
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lex balance. If, for example, one-fourth of the class 
is black, approximately one student on each te9m 
should be black. If your class has more than two 
major ethnic groups, you should still assign stu- 
dents to teams to represent their proportion in the 
class. If the teams you have made based on per- 
formance ranking are not evenly divided on both 
ethnicity and sex (they will hardly ever be balanced 
on the first try), you should change team assign- 
ments by trading students of the same approxi- 
mate performance level, but of different ethnicity 
or sex, between teams until a balance is achieved. 

When you have done all the trading for ethnicity 
and sex balance, you may verify that the ranks on 
the teams are indeed comparable by adding the 
team members ranks within the ordered list. Divide 
this sum by the number of team members. If none 
of the teams is more than three or four points from 
other teams^* performance averages, youVe doing 
fine. For example, in Figure 1, Team A's average is 
1 + 16 + + 34 = 70 4 = 17.5 and Team C's 
i5 3 4. 14 + 21 + 32 = 70 ^ 4 = 17.5. Even If 
students 17 or 18 had been added to either Team A 
or C the results would be comparable. 

The assignment of students as described above 
will produce "equar* teams on paper, but it does, 
not consider factors such as the maturity of the 
teammatos or disruptive combinations. For this 
reason, you may wish to make minor variations In 
your assignments. Teams can be viewed as having 
equal resources even though the averages of 
members* ranks are not exactly equivalent. 

5. Fill Out Team Summary Sheets. After you 
have finished assigning all students to teams, fill in 
the names of the students on each team on your 
Team Summary Sheets, ieaving the **team name'* 
blank 

If you have six or more teams, divide them Into 
two leagues. Teachers often name the two leagues 
(e.g., American and National). 

Determining Initial Base Scores. In addition to 
assigning students to teams, you will need to 
determine initial base scores for each student. To 
do this, refer to the ranked list of students you used 
to make team assignments. If your class has 25 or 
more students, give the first three students an 
initial base score of 20; the next three, an initial 
score of 19; the next three 16; and so on until you 
have assigned each student an initial base score. 
Put this Information on a Quiz Score Sheet. If your 
class has 24 or fewer students, give the first two 
students an initial base score of 20; the next two, 
19; and so on. Note that these base scores are Just 
a start; they will be modified to reflect the students' 
actual scores after every two quizzes. A base score 
is the minimum you expect students to make on 
a thirty-item quiz. When the adjustments are made 
after every two quizzes, the base score will even- 



tually be set approximately five points below the 
student's average quiz scores in the past. If you . 
have students at the very bottom of your list whom 
you feel have little chance to make even their base 
scores, you should set their base scores a little 
lower according to your own Judgment. Don't 
worry about getting base scores set exactly; they 
will adjust themselves over time. 

N, 

Introducing STAD to Your Class 

Before you begin to use STAD in your class, you 
will heed to have ready the following materials: 

1. Your lesson plan for Unit 1 (your first lesson). 

2. Worksheets and answer sheets (one copy of 
each for every two students) for Unit 1. 

3. Quiz (one for each student) for Unit 1. 

4. Team Summary Sheets filled out with the 
names of the team members (team name 
blank). 

5. A Quiz Score Sheet, filled out with students' 
names and initial base scores. 

Suggested Schedule for Introducing STAD 

Dayl Day 2 Day 3 Day 4 

Teach Teach Introduce Team Team 
Lesson 1 Lesson 1 Assignments and Practice . 
(or free Team Practice .. Z"' 

day) Session (work- 

sheets) 



Step 1: First Lesson 

You will need: Your lesson plan for Unit 1. 

On the day you begin to use STAD, teach the 
first lesson of a new unit. You may use a lecture, a 
' discussion, demonstrations on the chalkboard, or 
audio-visual aids to Introduce the unit. Make sure 
what you teach is closely matched to the jobjectiv<»s 
tested by the quiz, and do not spend excessive 
time on unrelated material. Students must have the 
sense that they will be held responsible for every- 
thing you teach. 

The amount of time you spend on Introducing 
the unit is up to you. One full class period should 
be enough for most units in most classes, but you 
may take two, three, or even more periods to do the 
Initial teaching If you feel that more time Is needed. 
Remember, though, that students will have oppor- 
tunities to study the content and practice the skills 
you introduce, so you need not be exhaustive in 
your presentation. 

'i 

Step 2: Introducing Team Assignments «nd 
Team Practice 

You will need: 
• One cor y of the worksheet for Unit 1 for every 
two students. 
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• One copy of the worksheet answer sheet for 

Unit 1 for every two students. 

• Team Summary Sheets filled out with team 
members' names (team name blank). 

1 InUoducQ Teams. Explain the concept of 
teams and teamwork to the students. In your Intro- 
iJuction. you might say the following: 

"For'the next several weeks, we are going to 
use a new way of learning. It Is called Student 
Teams-Achievement Divisions, or ST AD. In 
ST AD, you will be working on a team. Being on a 
team and helping each other will help you learn 
the material we study in class. You will have 
worksheets to use In your team practice ses- 
sions. To see how well you learn, each of you 
will take quizzes on the material that I present In 
class and that you study in your teams. Your quiz 
score will count toward a team score. The win- 
ning teams and the students who contribute the 
most to their teams' scores will be recognized in 
e class newsletter. 

"Each week ^ou and your teammates will have 
a chance to work together to practice ahd help 
each other get ready to take the quizzes. Today 
I am going to assign you to teams. Then you will 
have some time to work together and prepare 
each other for the quiz that you will take later 
this week." 

2. Inlorm Students of Their Team Assignments. 
■ "Ivlow I will tell you which team you will be on. 
When I read your name, find your teammates and 
sit next to them. Then choose a team name. 
Choose a good one, because you will use it for 
severial weeks." 

Read the names of the members of each team 
end point out a place for the team to assemble. 
Students should move desks together to face each 
•other or move to common tables. While the teams 
are deciding on names, pass out two copies of the 
worksheet and two copies of the worksheet answer 
■ sheet for your first lesson to each team. Only two 
copies are given to each team to emphasize that 
the worksheets are for team practice, not meant to 
be filled out and returned. Record the team names 
chosen by the teams on the Team Summary 

3. Introduce Team Practice. After the team 
names have been recorded, continue as follows: 
"The purpose of the team you are In now is to 
prepare its members for the quizzes that we will 
have each week. The quizzes will give you a 
chance to earn points for your team. Each team 
will have time to practice together the day before 
the quiz. The idea of team practice is to Qivt 
teammates an opportunity to help each other 
learn so that the whole team can do well on the 
quizzes." 
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Make sure that each team has received Its work- 
sheets and answer sheets. Then explain to students 
how they should work together. 

"You may practice In your teams however you 

wish, but I will show you one way of practicing 

that may help you. 
"You have in front of you a worksheet and an 

answer sheet for this week's unit. Every team 

should have two worksheets and two answer 

sheets for the whole team. Find your worksheets 

and answer sheets." 

Allow time for students to find worksheets and 
answer sheets. Make sure you have everyone's 
attention before you continue with the following: 
"If you look at the worksheet you will see a set 
ot Instructions and a list of Items. The quiz will 
have questions like ttiose on the worksheet. Your 
job as a team will be to make sure every member 
of your team can do every Item on the work- 
sheet. To do this, you can first work In groups of 
two or three within your teams. You may study 
the worksheet together, checking yourselves 
against the answer sheet. You might want to 
quiz each other on the items; or, If the questions 
' require a lot of figuring, you might work the 
problems one at a time yourself and then check 
your answers with your team partner or partners. 
If your partners make any mistakes, try to help 
them understand why they made the mistake, as 
well as learn the correct answer. You may look 
at each other's work and try to figure out where 
your teammates made their mistakes so that no 
one will make that mistake again. In other words, > 
you will-bejeach others' teachers." 
If the students are doing problems that take time 
to work out (as In mathematics, for example), have 
them divide into, gxoups of two or three within their 
teams and workihe problems together one at a 
time, checking the answer sheet after each prob- 
lem Is completed and correcting any misconcep- 
tions if teammates make mistakes, (f the content 
requires short answers, have the students drill 
each other in pairs, with one student testing his or 
her partner and then switching roles to be tested, 
until both students feeUonfident In their answers. 
In either case emphasize the following: 

1. No one is finished studying until he or she Is 
sure that every one of his or her teammates^ 
will make 100% on the quiz. 

2. When students have questions, they should 
try to get answers within their teams before 
asking the teacher. 

3. Teammates should explain answers to each 
other Instead of simply checking each other 
and then Just going on. 

If there is still time In the period, continue as 
follows: 

"Now you may divide Into groups of two or 
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three within your teams and begin to work with 
each oV er on the workshei^ items. Use the 
answer sheets to check your answers. If you 
don't understand an answer, first discuss it with 
your teammates, and then you may ask me. The 
idea is to use the worksheets to learn and to help 
your teammates learn — you are not finished 
with ycur worksheet until you and all your team- 
mates know the material. The quiz on this mate- 
ria! will be given tomorrow, so be sure to study 
well today. Are there any questions? 

''Go ahead and form into groups of two or 
three in your teams and work on your work- 
sheets/' 

Allow students to work In teams for the remain- 
der of the period. Walk around the room, moving 
from team to team to see that students are working 
well together If you or the student:; themselves 
find other effective ways to work together on the 
problems, feel free to use or encourage that 
method. However, try to avoid a situation where 
stpdents just do their problems independently and 
do not ''^teract with their teammates. Also, make 
sure that teammates are explaining missed prob- 
lems to onD another rather than just grinding 
through the worksheets. Remind students that the 
worksheets are for studying, and that their goal Is 
to be sun.' that every student on the team can do 
the problems on his or her own. At the end of this 
work period, have the teams collect their work- 
sheets and give them to yoi? to keep for the next 
practice. 

Step 3: Continued T^am Practice and Quiz 

You will need: Team Summary Sheets, 

Copies of the worksheet and 
answer sheet for Unft 1 (from 
previous practice If used before). 
Enough copies of the quiz for each 
student. 

1. Team Practice. As students come into cicss, 
have then move their desks to get into their teams 
again. You may need to remind students of their 
team assignments. If you wish, you may take ten * 
fifteen minutes to review your lesson. Then pas < 
out two copies of the first worksheet and answf.i 
sheet to each team. Try to i einforce the idea tha^ 
the worksheets are study aids, not something tha^ 
should be filled ' ut and handed in. Let studenU 
work in their teami for about half of the period. 

One problem that sometimes arises at this point 
is that of students who study or work for five or ten 
minutes an j then say they are finished. If thii 
happens, remind students lhat they will soon be 
taking a quiz in which they will need to know the 
material. If students claim to know th'j material, 
remind them to help those ow their teams who do 



not — - the whole team has to do well if they are to 
be successful ts a team. If team members try to do 
the problems Independently, remind them that their 
teammates are there to help them, and encourage 
them to check each others' work to try to locate 
and explain errors. 

About ten minutes after the team practice 
begins, have students work with new partners 
within their teams. This helps reinforce the idea 
that it is a team effort that is important, rather than 
just Individuals or pairs. 

If you have some students who are having sub- 
stantial difficulty with the subject matter, you may 
wish to have a resource teacher or aide work with 
ihem on the material the class is studying. 

2, Quiz. If students appear to have done 
enough studying and there are at least twenty-five 
minutes until the end of the class period, have 
students put away all materials and take the quiz. 
If there is rot enough time left, give the quiz during 
the .next period. Make sure you have left enough 
time for students to complete the quiz. (It should 
be a "power" test, not a "speed" test.) Have stu- 
dents move their desks apart if possible io mini- 
mize the posslbidty of copying. 

You may allow students to check each others* 
papers; or. If you wish, you may collect the papers 
and check them yourself. Either way, it is essential 
that the papers be corrected in time for the next 
class period. If you allow students to check each 
others' papers, havt them exchange papers with 
members of other teams; then, read off the correct 
answers. Have students mark an "X" through the 
numeral of each incorrect answer and circle the 
numeral of "^ach correct answer in pen or colored 
pencil (so the students cannot change each others* 
answers). Have the checkers put their names on 
the papers they check. Then have them return the 
quizzes to their owners (make sure that the owners 
do not Write on them), and have all students pass 
their quizzes in. You should recheck the answers 
after school to be sure they were accurately 
marked. Again, if you check the papers yourself, 
be sure to do so in time for the next class period. 

Fl^irlng Individual and Team Scores 

As soon as possible after each quiz, you should 
figure individual improvement scores and team 
t^cores and write a class newsletter (or prepare a 
class bulletin board) to announce the team scores. 
If at all possible, the announcement of team scpres 
should be made in the first period after the quiz. 
This makes the connection between doing well and 
receiving recognition clear to students, which 
Increases their motivation to do their best. 

Improvement Points. The points that students 
earn for their teams are the difference b( epn 
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their quiz scores and their base scores. Note that 
this system is based on thirty-Item quizzes, which 
are used in all of the Johns Hopkins Team Learning 
materials. If you are using your own quizzes, or are 
dividing one of the Johns Hopkins quizzes into two 
or more shorter quizzes, you must adjust scores to 
equal those of a thirty-Item quiz. For example, each 
item'on a ten-Item quiz is worth three points, each 
Iterr. on a fifteen-item quiz is worth two points, and 
each item on a twenty-item quiz is worth 1% 
points. Appendix 1 transforms scores for quizzes 



with 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 25 Items to have stores . 
comparable to a thirty-Item quiz. Students can earn 
a maximum of ten improvement points, and they 
receive the ten-point maximum if they get a perfect 
paper, regardless of their base score. The purpose 
of the maximum Is to avoid putting an unfair ceiling 
on the possible scores of high-performing students. 
The minimum number of improvement points which 
students can errn is zero (even If their quiz scores 
are below their base). Thus, a column of the Quiz 
Soore Sheet could be filled out as follows: 



Figure 2, Example of Base Scores ar)d lmprovemer)t Polr)ts 

Date; October 25 
Quiz: Adding two digits withput renaming 

1. 



Stuuent 



Base Score 



J^ nn 

Mary 

Tanya 

Sam 

Cheryl 

Jose 

Frank 



16 
18 
23 
16 
17 
21 
18 



Quiz Score 



i 



23 
30 
30 
27 
17 
23 
17 



Improvement Points 



7 

10 
10 
10 
0 
2 
0 



Note that the improvement points are simply the 
difference between the quiz score and the base - 
score, with a few exceptions. Mary and Sam would 
have earned more than ten ijtiprovement prints, 
but there is a maximum of tertc Frank did MOt even 
mak6 his base score, but he does not ge'. negative 
Improvement points — just zero. Figuring improve* 
ment points is not at all difficult, and when you get 
used to it, it will take only a few minutes. The 
purpose of base scores and improvement poirits Is 
to make it possible for, all students to bring 
maximun) pofnts to their teams, whatever their 
level of past performance. Students understand 
that it is fair that each student should be compared 
to his or her own level of past performance, as all 
students enter class with different levels of skills 
and experience in the subject 

Put the points you have calculated on each 
student's quiz as follows: Base Score = 18; Quiz 
Score 23; lmprovem^^Points = 5. 

Team Scores. To figure team scores, put each 
student's improvement points on the appropriate 
Team Summary Sheet. If there are four team mem- 
bers, simply add up the individual improvement 
points to get team scores, but if there are teams 
with two, three or five students whc took the quiz, 
use Appendix 2 to prorate their total team scores 
to be CO nparable to those of the four-member 
teams. For example, if a five-member team had a 
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total score of 25, its transformed score would be 
20. Only the transformed score should be con- 
sidered In determining the team standing and 
computing the cumulative score. Figure 3 shows 
two STAD team score sheets. Note that in the team 
with four members (The Fantastic Four) the scores 
are simply added to find the total team score; in the 
fJve-mbmber team (The Five Alive), the score was 
prorated using Appendix 2« 

Recognl iijQg Team Accx)inpllshjnents 

Newsletiert. As soon as you have calculated 
points for each student and figured team scores, 
write a newsletter to recognize successful teams. 
Figure 4 shows a r^ample STAD newsletter. Note 
that the score of the five-member Five Alive team is 
represented with the total score, a slash, and the 
transformed score. You can write the newsletter cm 
one ditto master and run off class copies. In the 
newsletter, emphasize team success as much as 
possible. You may mention students who got 
maximum scores (ten points), but when you do, 
always mention the teams they came from. It is 
Important to help students value team success. 
Your own enthusiasm about team scores will help. 
If you give more than one quiz in a week, combine 
the quiz results into u single weekly newsletter 
report 
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Figure 9. Extmptes of ST AD Ttam Scores 
TEAM SUMMARY SHEET 
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Bulletin Boards. Bulletin boards may be used 
Instead of or in addition to newsletters to recognize 
team success. Many teachers write the names of 
the teams on strips of construction paper or poster- 
board and display them in order of their team 
standings on the last quiz. There are many variants 
ot this. Orte teacher put the team names on kites 
and arranged them so that the highest team was on 
the highest kite, while another put the team names 
on pictures of flowers and had the height of the 
flower represent the team standing. 

Rewards Other than Newslettert or Bullatin 
Boards. The amount and kind of reward you give 
for leam success will help determine the success 
oi STAD, but different amounts or kinds are needed 



In different classes. In many schools, especially 
ones with many students with motivation problems, 
it may be crucial to give the winning teams some- 
thing more than (or instead of) the newsletter. For 
the top three teams, this could be refreshments; 
free time during class to play quiet board garres 
or read; ribbons or trophies; permission to line up 
first for recess or to go to the next class; or any- 
thing else you an think of that is inexpensive but 
would he valued by your students. The rewards do 
not have to be large to be quite important iri con- 
vincing the students that you really do value team 
success, although your own a'ltitude toward coop- 
eration and leam success will be more important 
than any amount of team reward. 
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Fiyuf 4. Sample STAD Newsletfr 




SPOTSYLVANIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL March 71, 1981 



CALCULATORS OUTFIGURE CLASS'. 

The Calculators (Charlene, Alfredo, Laura, and Carl) calculated their way Into 
first place this week, with big ten-point scores by Charlene, Alfredo, and Carl, 
and a near-paif ect team score of 381 Their score jumped them from sixth to third 
in cumulative rank. Way to go Calcsl The Fantastic Four (Frank, Otis, Ursula, 
and Rebecca) also did a fantastic jot, with Ursula and Rebecca turning In ten- 
pointers, but the Tigers (Cissy, Lindsay, Arthur, and Willy) clawed their way 
from last place last week to a tie with the red-hot Four, who were second the 
first week, and first last week. The Fantastic Four stayed in first place in 
cumulative rank. The Tigers were helped out by ten-point scores from Lindsay 
and Arthur. The Math Monsters (Gary, Helen, Octavia, Ulysses, and Luis) held 
on to fourth place this week, but due to their big first-place scor« in the 
first week they're still in second place in overall rank. Helen and Luis got 
ten points to help the M.M. 's. Just behind the Math Monsters were the Five Alive 
(Carlos, Irene, Nancy, Charles, and Oliver), with ten point scores by Carlos 
and Charles, and then in order the Little Professors, Fractions, and Brains. 
Susan turned in ten points for the L.P.'s as did Linda for the Brains. 



This Week's Rank This Week's Score Overall Score Overall Rank 



1st - 


Calculatorn 


38 


81 


3 


2nd - 


Fantastic Four v 
Tigers ^ 


35 


89 


1 


2nd - 


35 


73 


6 


4th - 


Math Monsters 


AO/32 


85 


2 


5th - 


Five Alive 


37/30 


74 


5 


6th - 


Little Professors 


26 


70 


8 


7th - 


Frartlons 


23 


76 


A 


8th - 


Brains 


22 


71 


7 



TEN POINT SCORERS 



Charlene 

Mfredo 

Carl 

Ursula 

Rebecca 

Lindsay 

Arthur 



(Calculators) 

(Calculators) 

(Calculators) 

(Fantastic Four) 

(Fantastic Four) 

(Tigers) 

(Tigers) 



Helen (Math Monsters) 

Luis (Math Monsters) 

Carlos (Five Alive) 

Charles (Five Alive) 

Susan (Little P.ofessurs) 

Linda (Brains) 
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RetAJimlng the First Bet of Quizzes 

When you return the first let of quizzes (with the 
base scores, quiz scores, and improvement points) 
to the students, you will need to explain the 
improvement point system. In your explanatioOe 
emphasize the following: 

' i. The main purpose of the Improvement point 
system Is to give everyone a minimum score 
to try to beat and to set that minimum score 
based on past performance so that all 
students will have an equal chance to be 
successful if they do their best academically. 

2. The second purpose of the Improvement 
point system is to make students realize that 
the scores of everyone on their team are 
import^int — that all members of the team 
can earn maximum improvement points if 
Ihey do their best. 

3< The improvement point system Is fair be- 
cause everyone is competing only with 
himself or herself — trying to Improve his or 
her own performance — regardless of what 
the rest of the class does. 



Weekly Schedule after the First Week 

After you return the first quizzes and newsletters 
and discuss the improvement point system, you 
may begin the next unit. Following the introductory 
weeKt you may use a schedule likeli':*^: 

1. Teach lesson (one or more periods) 

2. Team practice (one or more periods) 

3. Team practice/quiz (one period) 

Of course, you may take more or less time for 
each of these aotivities as you see fit. That is. you 
might take less than one period to teach a review 
lesson, or more than one quiz period if you feel it is 
needed for a long quiz. Following this schedule, 
you could teach two S T AD units per week, or you 
could intersperse STAD with other activities. For 
example, many English teachers use STAD two or 
three periods each week to teach language 
mechanics, and use the other two or three periods . 
for composition, literature study, and so on. 



Becomputiii^ Base Scores after 
Two Quizzes 

The initial assignment of base scores is just a 
beginning point. After the first two quizzes, you 
will need to use Appendix 3 to determine what 
each student's new base score will be. To do this, 
you should add each student's two quiz scores, 
and find the total score on the left side of the table. 
Then find the old base score at the top of the table. 
Follow the row across and the column down until 
you come to where they intersect. This will be the 
student's new base score. For example, suppose a 
student had a base of 18 and quiz scores of 23 and 
26. The student's total score would thus be 23 + 
28 = 51. Looking at Appendix 3. you would find the 
number 51 on the left side of the table. You would 
find the old base (18) along ihe top of the table. At 
the intersection of this row and column, you will 
find the number 20. which would be the student's 
new base score. If a student misses a quiz, double 
the one quiz score that is available and then use 
the table in the same way. If the student has 
missed both quizzes, give the student the old base 
acore again. If you give s student a zero for 
skipping class or for some disciplinary reason, be 
sure to count it as a missed quiz for the purpose of 
assigning base scores. 

Students should know their own base scores, 
but not those of other students. Whenever you tell 
students their basencores. do so on a returned 
quiz or in some other private way. 

Changing Teams 

After five or six weeks of STAD, reassign stu- 
dents to new teams. This gives students who were 
Oil low-scoring teams a new chance, allows 
students to work with other classmates, and keeps 
the program fresh. 

Grading 

When it comes time to give students report card 
grades, the grades should be based on the stu- 
dents' actual quiz scores, not their improvement 
points or team scores. If you wish, you might make 
the students' Improvement points and/or team 
scores a small part of their grades; or. if your 
school gives separate grades for effort, you m'ght 
use these scores to determine the effort grades. 
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TEAMS -OaMES-TOUIW (TOT) 



Overview 

TGT is the same as STAD in every resp^ ct but 
one: instead of the quizzes and the individual 
improvement score system, TGT uses Academic 
game tournaments, in which students compete as 
representatives of their teams with members of 
other teams who are like them in past academic 
performance. The components of TGT are 
described below. 

Class Presentations. Material in TGT is initially 
introduced in a class presentation. This is most 
often a lecture*discussion conducted by the 
teacher, but could include audio*visual presenta- 
tions. Class presentations in TGT differ from usual 
teaching in that they must be clearly focused on 
the TGT unit. In this way, students realize that they 
must pay careful attention during the class presen- 
tation, because doing so will help them to do well 
in the tournaments, and their tournament scores 
determine their team scores. 

Teams. Teams are composed of four or five stu- 
dents who represent a cross-section of the class 
in academic performance, sex, and race or 
ethnicity. The major function of the team Is to 
prepare its members to do well in thfe tournaments. 
After the teacher presents the material, the tenm 
meets to study worksheets or other material. The 
worksheets may be materials obtained from the 
Johns Hopkins Team Learning Project, or they may 
be teacher-made» Most often, the study takes the 
form of students quizzing one another back and 
forth to be sure that they understand the conter.t, 
or working problems together and correcting any 
misconceptions if teammates make mistakes. 

The team is the most important feature of TGT. 
At every p int, emphasis is placed on team mem- 
bers doing their best for the team, and on the team 
doing its best to help its members. The team 
provides the peer support for academic perform- 
ance that is important for effects on learning, and 
the team provides the mutual concern and respect 
that are important for effects on such outcomes as 
Intergroup relations, self-esteem, and acceptance 
of mainstreamed students. 

Games. The games are composed of simple, 
course content-relevant questions that students 
must answer, and are designed to test the knowl- 
edge gained by students from class presentations 
.^nd during tea n practice. Games are played at 
tables of three students, each of whom represents 
a ditferera team Most games are simply numbered 
questions on r diMo sheet. A student picks a 
number card and attempts to answer the question 
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that corresponds to the r.umtier. A challenge rule 
permits players to challenge each other's answers. 

Tournaments. The t )urnament is the structure In 
which the games take place. It is usually held at the 
end of the week, after the teacher has made a class 
presentation and the teams have hpd time to 
practice with the worksheets. For the first tourna- 
ments, students are assigned to tournament tables 
by the teacher. The top three students In past 
performance are assigned to Table 1 ; the next 
three to Table 2; and so on. This equal competition, 
like the individualviffiprovement score system In 
STAD, makes it possible for students of all levels 
of past performance to contribute maximally to 
their team scores if they do their best> Figure 5 
illustrates the relationship between teams and 
tournament tables. After the first week, however, 
students change tables depending on their own 
performance in the most recent tournament. The 
winner at each table is ''bumped up" to the next 
higher table (e.g., from Table 6 to Table 5); the 
second scorer stays at the same table; and the low 
scorer is "bumped down." In this way. if students 
have been misasslgned at first, they will eventually 
be moved up or down until they reach their true 
level of performance. 

Team Recognition. A newsletter is the primary 
means of rewarding teams and individual students 
for their performance. Each week, the teacher 
prepares a newsletter to announce team scores. 
The newsletter also recognizes the highest scoring 
teams and tournament table winners, and reports 
cumulative team standings. In addition to or 
Instead of the newsletter, many teachers use 
bulletin boards, special privileges, small prizes, or 
other rewards to emphasize the idea that doing 
well as a team Is important. 

Preparing to XJse TOT 

Materials. TGT can b\5 us**^ with curriculum 
materials specificall" h^-;^- -. i for Student Team 
Learning and d;.>iriDUted by i na Johns Hopkins 
Team Learning Project, or it can be used with 
teacher-made materials. As of this writing, Johns 
Hopkins materials are available in Mathematics for 
grades two through eight, plus High School Con- 
sumer Mathematics, Algebia I. and Geometry; 
Elementary and Junior High School Language Arts; 
Elementary and Secondary Nutrition; and Junior 
High School Life Science and Physical Science. 
Additional units in Secondary Social Studies and 
Functional Reading are also in preparation. 



However, It is quite easy to make your own 
materials. Simply make a worksheeti a worksheet 
answer sheet, a game sheet, and a game answer 
sheet for each unit you plan to teach. You will also 
need to make or buy decks of cards numbered 
from one to thirty. These come with all of the 
Student Team Learning Kits distributed by the 

Figure 5. Assignment to Tournament Tables 

TEAM A 

r \ 

A'1 A-2 A-3 A*4 
High Averige Average Low 

V I \ \> 



Tourniment\ iTournamentX /Tourniiment\ /Tournament 
Table j I Table I I Table ) I Table 



B-t B-2 B-3 B-4 
High Average Average Low 

TEAM B " ~ TEAM C 

Johns Hopkins Team Learning Project, or you can 
make them by putting numbers on index cards. 
You will need about a dozen sets of number cards 
(one set for every three students in your largest 
class). The game sheets usually consist of thirty 
items, as this is the number of cards provided in 
the Johns Hopkins Team Learning materials. If you 
wish to make shorter games, have students 
remove any cards for which there are no items. 
See Appendix 4 for instructions for making your 
own curriculum materials for TGT. 

Assigning Students to Teams. Assign students 
to teams as described in the section on STAD, 
pp. 16-17, When you rank students to put them on 
teams, do so on a Tournament Table Assignment 
Sheet. This form is reproduced in the Appendix 
and can be copied from there. 



Introducing TGT to Your Oass 

Before you begin to use TGT In your class, you 
will need to have ready the following materials: 

1. Your lesson plan (or Unit 1 (your first lesson). 

2. Worksheets and answer sheets (one copy of 
each for every two students) for Unit 1» 

3. Gamesheets and game answer sheets (one 
copy of each for every three students) for 
Unit 1. 

4. Team Summary Sheets filled oufwlth the 
names of the team members (team name 
blank). 

6. Your list of students ranked from highest to 
lowest in past performance on a Tournament 
Table Assignment Sheet. 

4 

Step 1: First Lesson 

You will need: Your lesson plan for Unit 1, 
On the day you begin to use TGT, teach the first 
lesson of a new unit. You may use a lecture, a 
discussion, demonstrations on the chalkboard, or 
audio*visual aids to introduce the unit. Make sure 
that what you teach is closely matched to the 
objectives tested by the game, nd do not spend 
excessive time on unrelated material. Students 
must have the sense that they will be held respon- 
sible for everything you teach. 

The amount of time you spend on introducing 
the unit is up to you. One full class period should 
be enough for most units in most classes, but you 
may take two, three, or even more periods to do 
the initial teaching if you feel that more time Is 
needed. Remember, though, that students will have 
opportunities to study the content and practice the 
skills you introduce, so you need not be exhaustive 
in your presentation. 

Step 2: Introducing Team Assignments and 
Team Practice 

You will need: One copy of the worksheet for Unit 
1 for every two students. 
One copy of the worksheet answer 
sheet for Unit 1 for every two 
students. 

Team'Summary Sheets filled out 
with team members' names (team 
name biank). 




Suggested Schedule for Introducing TGT 



Day 1 

Teach Lesson 1 
(or free day) 



Day 2 



Teach Lesson 1 



Day 3 



Introduce Team 
Assignments and 
Team Practice 
Session 
(worksheets) 



Day 4 



Days 



Team Practico 



Tournament 



BEST COPY AVAILABLL 



I Mi 



1« Introduce Ttams. Explain the concept of 
teams and teamwork to the atudents. In your 
introduction, you might say the following: 

* -Tor the next several weeks, we are going to 
use a new way of learning, it is called TQT/ 
which stands for Teams^ames-Tournaments* 
InTGT, you will be working on a team. Being on a 
team and helping each other will help you learn 
the material we study in class. You will have 
worksheets to use in your team practice ses- 
sions. To see how well you learn, each of you 
v;!j| be playing in a game tournament every 
week. The games will contain items based on the 
material that i present In class and that you 
study in your teams. In these tournaments you 
represent your team and earn points for your 
team. The winning teams and the students who 
contribute the most to their teams' scores will be 
recognized in a class newsletter. 

''Each week you and your teammates will have 
a chance to work together to practice and help 
each other get ready for the tournament. Today 
I am going to assign you to teams. Then you will 
have some time to work together and prepare 
each other for the tournament which we will have 
later this week " 

2. ' Inform Students of Their Team Assignments. 
''Now I will tell you which team you will be on. 

When I read your name, find your teammates and 
srt next to them. Then choose a team name. 
Choose a good one, because you will use It for 
several weeks." 

Read the names of the members of each team 
and point out a place for 'he team to assemble. 
Students should move desks together to face each 
other or move to common tables. While the teams 
are deciding on n imes, pass out two copies of the 
worksheet and two copies of the worksheet answer 
sheet for your first lesson to each team. On'y two 
copies are given to each team to emphasize that 
the worl<sheets are for team practice, not meant to 
be filled out and returned. Record the team names 
chosen by the teams on the Team Summary 
Sheets. 

3. Introduce Team Practice. After the team 
names have been recorded, continue as follows: 

''The purpose of the team you are in now is to 
prepare its members for a tournament Uiat we 
will have each week. The tournament will give 
you a chance to earn points for your team. Each 
team wilt have time to practice together th^ day 
before the tournament. The idea of team practice 
is to give teammates an opponuniry to help each 
other learn so that the whole team can do well in 
the tournament." 

Make sure that each team has louuted its work* 
sheets and answer sheets. Then explain to students 
how they should work together* 



""You may practice in your teams however you 
wish, but I will rhow you one way of practicing 
that may help you. 

"You have in front of you a worksheet and an 
answer sheet for this week's unit. Every team 
should have two worksheets and two answer 
sheets for the whote team. Find your worksheets 
and answer sheets/* 

Allow time for students to find worksheets and 
answer sheets. Make sure you have everyone's. . 
attention before you continue with the following: 
*'lf you look at the worksheet you will see a set 
of instructions and a list of items. The games In 
the tournament will have questions like those on 
the worksheet. Your job as a team will be to 
make sure every member of your team can do 
every item on the worl<sheet. To do this, you can 
first work in groups of two or three within your 
teams. You may study the worksheet together, 
checking yourselves against the answer sheet. 
You might want to quiz each other on the items; 
or, if the questions require a lot of figuring, you 
might work the problems one at a time yourself 
and then check your answers with your team 
partner or partners. If your partners make any 
mistakes, try to help them understand why they 
made the mistake, as well as learn the correct 
answer. You may look at each others' work and 
try to figure out where your teammates made 
their mistakes so that no one will make that 
mistake again. In other words, you will be each 
others' teachers." 

If the material consists of problems that take 
time to work out (as in mathematics for example), 
the students should divide into groups of two or 
three within their teams and work the problems 
together one at a time, checking the answer sheet 
after each problem is completed and correcting 
any misconceptions if teammates make mistakes. 
If the material consists of short-answer questions, 
students should take turns quizzing each other 
back and forth until they feel confident in their 
answers. In either case, emphasize the following: 

1. No one is fmished studying until he or she 

is sure that every one of his or her teammates 
has mastered the material. 

2. When students have questions, they should 
try to get answers within the team before 
asking the teacher. 

3. Teammater; should explain answers to each 
other instead of simply checking ^ach other 
and then just going on. 

If there Is still time in the period, continue as 
follows: 

*'Ncw you may divide Into groups of two or 
three within your teams and begin to quiz each 
other on the worksheet items. Use ihe answer 
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sheets to check your answers. If you don*t under* 
' stand an answerp first discuss it with your team* 
mates, and then you may ask me. The idea Is to 
use the worksheets to iearn and to help your 
teammates learn— you are not finished with your 
worksheets until you and all of your teammates 
know the material. The tournament on this mate- 
' rial will be held soon, so be sure to study well 
today. Are there any questions ? ... Go ahead 
and form into groups of two or three in your 
teams and practice with your worksheets." 
Allow students to work in teams for the remain- 
der of the period. Walk around the room, moving 
from team to team, to see that students are working 
well together. If you or the students themselvv^s 
find other effective ways to work together on the 
problems, feel free to use or encourage that 
method. However, try to avoid a situation where 
students just do their problems independently and 
do not interact with their teammates. Also, make 
sure that teammates are explaining missed prob- 
lems to one another rather than just grinding 
through the worksheets. Remind students that the 
worksheets are for studying, and that their goal is 
to be sure that every student on the team can do 
the problems on his or her own. At the end of this 
work period have the teams collect their work- 
sheets and give them to you to keep for the next 
practice session. 

Step 3: Continued Team Practice 

You will need: Team Summary Sheets 
I Copies of the worksheet and 

^ answer sheet for Unit 1 (from 

i previous practice tf used before). 

As students come into class, have them move 
their de^^ks to get into their teams again. You may 
need to remind students of their team assignments. 
If you wish^ you may take ten or fifteen minutes to 
review your lesson. Then pass out two copies of 
the first worksheet arid answer sheet to each team. 
Try to reinforce \i\e idea that the worksheets are 
study aids, not something that should be filled out 
and handed in. Let students work In their teams for 
the rest of the period. 

One problem that sometimes arises at this point 
is that of students who study for five or ten minutes 
and then say they are finished. If this happens, 
remind students that they will soon be playing In a 
tournament in which they will nned to know the 
material. If students claim to know the material, 
remind them to help those on their teams who do 
not—the whole team has to do well If they are to be 
successful as a team. If team members try to do 
the problems independently, remind them that their 
teammates are there to help them, and encourage 
them to check each others' work to try to locate 
and explain errors. 



About ten minutes after the team practice 
begins, have students work with new partners 
within their teams. This helps reinforce the Idea 
that it is a team effort that is inpotant, rather than 
Just individuals or pairs. 

If you have some students who are having sub- 
stantial difficulty with the subject matter, you may 
wish to have a resource teacher or aide work with ' 
them on the material the class is studying. 

Step 4: Introducing the Tournaments 

You will need: One copy of a game sheet, game 
answer sheet. Game Score Sheet 
(reproduced from the Appendix) 
and one deck of numbered cards 

0$ for every three students. 

Your Tournament Table Assignment 
Sheet, with the students listed from 
highest to lowest in past academic 
performance. 

Before you begin count the number of students 
in your class. If the number is evenly divisible by 
three you wll! nave all three-person tournament 
tables. If there is one student left over when you 
divide by three, make the highest table a four- 
person table; if two, make the two highest tables 
four-person tables. In the column marked •Tourna- 
ment Number 1 " on the Tournament Table Assign- 
ment Sheet, put a "1 for the first three students on 
the list, a ''2" for the second three, and so on until 
all the students are assigned. Avoid putting two 
students from the same team at the same tourna- 
ment table. If two teammates would be at the same 
table, switch one with a student from the next 
higher or lower table. 

Also before you begin, you should play the TGT 
game with friends to familiarize yourself with the 
rules. The rules are much easier to leam If you 
actually experience them! Whether you play the 
game yourself or not, make absolutely sure that 
you completely understand the game rules before 
you start. 

1. Introduce the Tournament. In Introducing 
your students to the tournament, you might say 
the following: 

'•Yesterday you all worked in your team?; to 
leam the material we have been studying. Today 
you will get your chance to show how much you 
learned in your teams. Each of you will play a 
game in competition with other students who 
have done about as well as you have in this 
subject in the past. Any points you win in the 
game will be points for your team. 

*1n a moment I will assign you to tables to play 
the game. You will play against different players 
each week, although your team will always 



remain the same< Each of you should have a 
good chance to win at your table, because the 

competition will always be fair. 

''After today's tournament, you will all receive 
a class newsletter that will announce the winning 
teams and the students who contributed the 
most to their teams* scores. Do your best in the 
games, because your team is rooting for you!'' 
2. . Assign Students to Tables. To avoid empha- 
sizing your students' ranks, do not read the table 
assignments in order. Give each table a deck of 
numbered cards, a game sheet, a game answer 
sheet, and a Game Score Sheet* 

3. Introduce the Game. Explain the purpose and 
the rules of the game. In explaining the rules, you 
should ask one table (three students) to come to 
the front of the class to demonstrate what the 
players do at each step of the game. The game 
rules are illustrated in Figure 6. 



Figure 6, Game Rules 



Reader 



1. Picks a numbered card and finds the corre- 
sponding question on the game sheet. 

2. Reads the question out loud« 

3. Tries to answer. 



2nd Challenger 



^^nK//, 1st Challenger 

■ Challenges if he or she 
wants to (and gives a 
different answer), 
or passes. 



Challenges if 1st challenger passes, if he or she 
wants to. When all have challenged or passed, 2nd 
challenger checks the answer sheet. Whoever was 
right keeps the card. If the reader was wrong, there 
is no penalty, but if either challenger was wrong, 
he or she must put a previously won card, if any, 
back in the deck. 



To start the game, the students draw cards to 
see who is the first reader. The student with the 
highest number goes first. Play proceeds In a 
clockwise direction from the first reader. 

When the game begins, the reader shuffles the 
cards and picks the top one. He or she then reads 
the question corresponding to the number on the 
card out loud, including the possible answers if the 
question is multiple choice. For example, if the 
student picks card number 21, he or she answers 



question number 21. The reader Is 0'''>wed to 
guess without penalty if he or she Isn't e about ' 
the answer. If the content of the game Involves 
math problems, all students (not Just the reader) 
should work the problems so they will be ready to 
challenge. After the reader has given an answer, 
the student to his or her left (first challenger) has 
the option of challenging, and giving a different 
answer. If he or she passes, or If the second 
challenger has an answer that Is different from the 
first two, the second challenger may challenge. 
Challengers have to be careful, though, because 
they lose a card (if they have one) if they are 
Wrong. When everyone has answered, challenged, 
or passed, the second challenger checks the 
answer sheet and reads the right answer aloud. 
Whoever is right gets to keep the card. If either 
challenger is wrong, he or she must put a previ- 
ously won card (if any) back In the deck. If no one 
is right, the card goes back in the deck. 

For the next round, everything moves one posi- 
tion to the left — the first challenger becomes the 
reader, the second challenger becomes the first 
challenger, and the reader becomes the second 
challenger. Play continues until the period ends 
or the deck is exhausted. When the game is over, 
players record the number of cards they won on 
the Game Score Sheet In the column marked 
"Game 1." If there is still time, students should / 
reshuffle the deck and play a second game until 
the end of the period, putting the number of cards 
won in that game under "Game 2." 

4. Play the Game. All the students should play 
the game at the same time. While they are playing, 
move from group to group to answer questions and 
be sure that everyone understands the game 
procedures. Ten minutes before the end of the 
period, call "time" and have students stop and 
count theirxards. They should then fill in their 
names and scores on the Game Score Sheet, as 

in Figure 7. 

5. Calculate Game Scores and Tournament 
Points. Have students add up the scores they 
earned in each game (if they played more than 
one) and fill in their day's total. If you have young 
children (fourth grade or below), simply collect the 
score sheets. If your students are older, you may 
have them calculate their tournament points. 
Tournament points for all possible outcomes are 
summarized in Figure 8, In general, have students 
give the top scorer six points, the second scorer 
four points, and the third scorer two points at a 
three-person table with no ties. If there are more 
or less than three players or If there are any ties, 
use Figure 8 to tell students what to do. When 
everyone has calculated his or her tournament 
points, have a student collect the Game Score 
Sheets. While he or she is doinp so, you may take 
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Flgur9 7. Samp!» Game Scora Sheet 



TABLE ^ 




GAME SCORE $HEET (TGT) 


ROUND ^ 


• 

Player 




Game 1 


Game 2 


Gtmn 9 


Day's 

ToUl 


Tournament 
Points 
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f/flfur» fl. Cafculating Tournament Points 
FOR A FOUR-PLAYER GAME 







Tie For 


Tie For 


Tie For 


3-Way 1 ie 


3-Way Tie 


4-way 


Tie For Low 


Player 


No Ties 


Top 


Middle 


Low 


For Top 


For Low 


Tie 


and High 


Top Scorer 


6 points 


S 


e 


6 


5 


6 


4 


5 


High Middle Scorer 


4 points 


5 


4 


4 


5 


3 


4 


6 . 


Low Middle Scorer 


3 points 


3 


• 4 




S 


3 


4 


3 


Low Scorer 


2 points 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


3 



FOR A THREE-PLAYER GAME 







Tie For 


Tie For 


3-Way 


Player 


No Ties 


Top Score 


Low Score 


Tie 


Top Scorer 


6 points 


5 


6 


4 


Middle Scorer 


4 points 


6 


3 


4 


Low Scorer. 


2 points 

- 


2 


3 


4 



FOR A TWO-PLAYER GAME 



Player 


No Ties 


Tied 


Top Scorer 


6 points 


4 


Low Scorer 


2 points 


4 



Team Name 



Figure 9. Sample Team Summary Sheet 
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Cumulative Score 
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final questions or comments, and then dismiss 
the class. ^ 



Figuring Team Scores 

As soon as possible after the tournamer/,, you 
should figure team scores and write the class 
newsletter to announce the standings. To do this, 
first check the tournament points on the Game 
Score Sheets, Then, simply transfer each student's 
tournament points to the Team Summary Sheet for 
his or her team, and add up all the team members* 
scores. If the ' ...i has four members, you are 
finished. However, if the team has more or less 
members than four, you will need to transform the 
scores to be fair in comparing team scores. 
Appendix 2 gives transformed scores for all 
possible team sizes and number of points. For 
example, if a five-member team receives a total 
score of 22, the team will receive a transformed 
8Cor(* of 18, Only the transformed scores for three- 
or five-member teams should be considered in 
determining the team rank. The cumulative score 
the team has made to date is also recorded on the 
Team Summary Sheet. Of course, it is the trans- 
formed scores that are used to get the cumulative 
score. 

Figure 9 shows how scores are recorded and 
totaled for one team. Note that because this team 
has five members, the total team scores have been 
transformed to be comparable to the scores of 
four-member teams. 

Bumping — Reassigning Students to 

Tournament Tables 

Bumping, or reassigning students to new touma- 
nent tables, must be done after each tournament 
to get ready for the next toun rr.Bnt, It is easiest 
to do the bumping at the same ih..e as you figure 
team s':ores and write the newsletter. Use a 
Tournament Table Assignment Sh,eet for this 
purpose. 

7o ''bump'* students, follow the steps below. A 
diagram of the bumping procedures is shown in 
Figure 10, and an example of a completed Tourna- 
ment Table Assignment Sheet, showing how the 
bumping procedure might work for a hypothetical 
class after two tournaments (one tournament per 
week), is depicted in Figure 11. 

1. Use the Game Score Sheets to identify the 
high and low scorers at each tournament table. 
On the Tournament Table Assignment Sheet, circle 
the table assignments of all students who were 
high scorers at their tables. If there was a tie for 
high score at any table, flip a coin to decide which 
number to circle; do not circle more than one 
number per table. In Figure 11, Tyrone, Maria, Tom, 
Caria, ahd Ralpli were table winners in th'^ Trst 
tournament, so their table numbers are c rcled In 
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the first column; Tyrone, Liz, John T., Tanya, and 
Ruth were winners In the second tournament, so 
their numbers are cirpled In the second column. 

2. Underline the table numbers of students who 
were low scorers. Again, If there was a tie for low 
score at any table, flip a coin to decide which to 
underline; do not underline more than one number 
per table. In Figure 1 1 , Sarah, John T., John F., 
Kim, and Shirley were low scorers at their respec- 
tive tables in the first tournament; Sam, Sylvia, 
Tom, John F», end Kim were low scorers In the 
second tournament* 

3. Leave all other table assignments as they 
were, Including numbers for absent students. 

4. In the column for the next tournament, 
transfer the numbers as follows: 

If a number is circled, reduce It by one (® be- 
comes 3). This means that the winner at Table 4 
will compete at Table 3 next week, a table where 
the competition will be more difficult. The only 
exception is that 0 remains 1 , because Table 1 is 
the highest table. If the number is underlined, 
Increase It by one (4 becomes 5), except at the 
lowest table, where the low scorer stays at the 
same table (e,g., 10 remains 10). This means that 
the low scorer at each table will compete next 
week at a table where the competition will be less 
difficult. If the number is neither underlined nor 
circled, do not change it for the next tournament — 
transfer the same number. 

In Figure 1 1 , note that Tom won at Table 3 in the 
first tournament and was bumped up to Table 2. 
At Table 2 he was the low scorer, so for the third 
week's tournaMent he will compete at Table 3 
again. Sylvia was the middle scorer at Table 3 in 
the first tournament, so she stayed at Table 3; then 
she lost in the second tournament and is moved to 
Table 4. 

5. Count the number of students assigned to 
each table for next week's tournament. Most tables 
should have three students; as many as two may 
have four. If table assignments do not come out 
this way, make some changes in table assignments 
80 that they do. 



Figure 10. Tournament Bumping Procedures 
T = Top Scorer M = Middle Scorer L = Low Scorer 




Note that In Figure 11, Tyrone won at Table 1 
twice, but did not change tables because there was 
no place to go higher than Table 1. f hirley and 
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f/0ur» 11. Sampte Tournamsnt T»bh Asslgnmint Sh6tt wHh Bumping 

(Five Tournament Tables) 
TOURNAMENT TABLE ASSIGNMENT SHEET (TGT) 
Tournament Number: 
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Isjote: Results of 

® indicates Wgh scorr»r at Table 3 Most Recent 

3 Indicates m\mo scorer at Table 3 Tournament 
3, Indicates /ow scorer at Table 3 



Tournament Table 
Assignment (or 
Next Tournament 
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Kim lost at Table 5, but were not "bumped down" 
because Table 5 is the lowest table. 



Recognizing Team Accx)mpllshinents 

The motivational force that TGT generates is 
greatly enhanced when public announcements, 
bulletin board displays, and newsletters are used 
to pui)licize the tournament results and indicate 
their importance. Of the three, the newsletter is 
perhaps the most effective in creating a sense of 
excitement regarding the tournament and the 
students* performance. 

The newsletter is also easy to produce. It can be 
written or typed on a ditto master and then run off 
and distributed to each student, it is best to have 
the newsletter out as soon as possible after each 
tournament. 

When the Team Summary Sheet are completed 
(see Figure S), it is easy to transfer the information 
for the last recorded tournament into the news- 
letter format. The Team Summary Sheets contain 
columns for several tournaments. After the sheets 
are completed, it is simply a matter of sorting them, 
once to rank the team scores for the latest tourna- 
ment from highest to lowest, and once to rank the 
cumulative team scores. Then transfer the informa- 
tion to the newsltottej."^ 

Figure 12 depicts a sample TGT newsletter. Note 
that while team success is emphasized in the TGT 
newsletter, table winners are also recognized, 
along with the teams they came from. Rewards for 
winning teams such as refreshments, free time, or 
special privileges, may be added to the newsletter 
recognition to make team success more important 
to students. See p, 21 for a discussion of such 
additional rewards. 

Weekly Schedule after the First Week 

After you pass out the first newsletters, you may 
begin the next unit. Following the introductory 
week, you may use a schedule like this: 

1. Teach lesson (one or more periods) 

2. Team practice (one or more periods) 

3. Tournament (one period) 
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Of course, you may take more or less time for 
each of these activities as you see fit. For example, 
you might take less than one period to introduce a 
review lesson. Most teachers go through one cycle 
of teach-practice-tournament per week, with the 
tournament falling on a Friday, If they take one 
period for the lesson and one for team practice, 
this leaves two periods per week for other activi- 
ties. Many teachers use TGT for part of the week to 
teach skills (such as language mechanics, math 
operations, basic science knowledge, geography) 
«nd use the rest of the week for activities that do 
not lend themselves to the single right-answer 
format of TGT (e.g., compositions, math or science 
labs, discussion groups). Other Student Team 
Learning methods described in this manual may be 
used for these other purposes, or you may teach 
them as you see fit. On the other hand, some 
teachers use TGT intensively, and may hold as 
many as two tournaments per week. 

Chau^^ng Teams 

After five or six weeks of TGT, assign students 
to new teams. 



Grading 

TGT does not automatically produce scores that 
can be used to compute individual grades. If this 
is a serious problem, you might use STA:. nstead 
of TGT. To determine individual grades, many 
teachers using TGT give a midterm and a final test 
each semester; some give a quiz after each tourna- 
ment. You should base the students' grades on 
quiz scores or other individual assessments, not on 
tournament points or team scores. If you wish, you 
might make the students* tournament points and/ 
or «eam scores a small part of their grades; or, if 
your school gives separate grades for effort, you 
might use these scores to determine the effort 
grades. 




4th Week March 28 

FLASH! Fantastic Four Sweeps Language Arts Tournament! . 

The Fantastic Four was the winning team this week with a total of 22 points. John T., 

Kris, and Alvin put in outstanding performancea for the Four, each contributing six points 

to their team. Their victory brings the Four to second place in the National League stand- 
ings, only six points behind the leading Giants! 

Hot on the heels of the Fantastic Four were tne Brain Busters with 2"! points. Anita 
and Tanya helped the team out with victories at their tables, while Peter tied for first at 
his. The Brain Busters are still in third place in National League competition, hut are 
moving up fast! 

Third this week were the American League Geniuses with 18 points. They were helped out 
by Kevin and Lisa A., both table winners. Other table winners were Lisa P. of the Daredevils 
and Mike of the Grammar Haters. 



1ST— Fantastic Four 

John T. 
Mary - 
Kris * 
Alvin 



6 
4 

6 
6 
72 



THIS WEEK'S SCORES 

2N0— Brain Busters 

Anita 
Peter 
Darryl 
Tanya 



6 

5 
4 
6 
7T 



3RD— Geniuses 

Mark 
Kevin 
Lisa A. 
John F. 
Dewanda 



4 

6 
6 
4 

2 



Daredevils 

LiM P. 6 
henry 2 
Cindl 4 
Fred 4 


Giants 

Robert « 
Eric 2 
Sharon 2 
Sylvia 4 

Tz 


Chipmunks 

Caroline 
Jerry 
Charlene 
James 


5 
2 
3 
2 

TI 


Grammar Haters 

Sarah 2 
Willy 2 
Mike 6 
Theresa 3 
John H. 2 
15/12 




SEASON'S STANDING FOURTH WEEK 








National Leic^ue 






American League 




TEAM 


SEASON SCORE ' 


TEAM 






SEASON SCORE 


Giants 


78 


Grammar 


Haters 




74 


Fantastic Four 


72 


Geniuses 






65 


Brain Busters 


66 


Daredevils 




57 


Chipmunks 


59 











BEST copy AVAILABLE 
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Overview 

Jigsaw is a technique developed by Elliot Aron- 
son and his associates at the University of Texas 
and the University of California at Santa Cruz. This 
section presents Jigsaw II, a modification of Jig- 
saw that is most often used as part of Student 
Team Learning. Jigsaw II is a relatively simple 
technique, designed to increase students' sense of 
responsibility for their learning by making each 
one an "expert'* on one part of an instructional 
unit, and then having each student teach the part 
on which he or she is an expert to the others on his 
or her team. Original Jigsaw is described at the 
end of this section. 

Jigsaw II can be used whenever the material to 
be studied is in written narrative form. It is most 
appropriate in such subjects as social studies, 
literature, some parts of science, and related areas 
In which concepts rather than skills are the 
learning goals. The basic *Vaw material" for 
Jigsaw II should usually be a chapter, story, biog- 
raphy, or similar narrative or descriptive material. 

In Jigsaw II, students work in heterogeneous 
teams as in STAD and TGT. The students are 
assigned chapters or other units to read, and are 
given ''Expert Sheets'' which contain different 
topics for each team member to focus on as he or 
she reads. When everyone has finished reading, 
students from different teams who had the same 
topics meet to discuss their topics in an ''expert 
group** for about thirty minutes. The experts then 
return to their teams and take turns teaching their 
teammates about their topics. Finally, all of the 
team members take a quiz that covers all of the 
topics, and the quiz score becomes a team score 
as in STAD. Also as in STAD, the scores which 
students contribute to their teams are based on the 
Individual improvement score systerri, and high 
scoring teams and individuals are recognized in a 
newsletter or bulletin board. Thus, students are 
motivated to study the material well and to work 
hard in their expert groups so that they can help 
their team do well. The key to Jigsaw is inter- 
dependence — every studont depends on his or 
her teammates to provide the information neces- 
sary to do well on the quizzes. 

Preparing to Us© Jigsaw II 

Materials. Before you begin, you need to make 
an Expert Shept and a quiz for each unit of mate- 
rial. At present, there are no Johns Hopkins Team 
Learning Project materials for Jigsaw, but prepar- 
ing your own materials is noi difficult. An example 
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of a complete Jigsaw II unit is presented In 
Appendix 5, 
To make your materials, follow these steps: 
1- Select several chapters, stories, or other 
units *hat each cover the amount of material you 
would like to cover in a two- to three-day unit. If . 
you plan to have students read in class, the selec- 
tions should not require mere than a half hour to 
read; if you plan to assign the reading for home- 
work, they can be longer* 

2, Make an Expert Sheet for each unit. An 
Expert Sheet tells students wt it they should con- 
centrate on while they read, niid tells them wnich 
expert group they will work with. It identifies four 
topics that are central to the unit. For example, an 
Expert Sheet for the Level Four Harcourt-Brace 
social studies book might refer to a section on the 
Blackfcot Indian tribes that is used to illustrate a 
number of concepts about groups, group norms, 
leadership, and so on. The Expert Sheet for tha^ 
section could be as follows: 



Expert Sheet 

•The Blackfoof 

To read: Pages 3-9 and 11-12. 
Topics: 

1. How were Blackfoot men expected to 
act? 

2. What is a group and what does It do? 
What were the most important groups 
for the Blackfoot? 

3. What did Blackfoot bands find clubs do? 

4. What were the Blackfoot customs and 
traditions? 



As much as possible, the topics shru^d rover 
themes that appear throughout the chapter, instead 
of issues that appear only once. For example, if 
the class were reading Tom Sa^yor, a good topic 
might be **How did Tom feel about his commu- 
nity?", whicii appears throughout the book, as 
opposed to ''What happened to Tom and Huck Finn 
when they ran away?'\ which a student could 
learn by reading only a section of the book. Also 
see the example of topics based on the Introduc- 
tion to this manual in Appendix 5. 

3. Make a quiz for each unit. The quiz r>hould 
consist of at least eight questions, two tor each 
topic, or some multiple of four so that there is an 
equal number of questions for each topic. You may 
wish to add two or more general questions to make 
tfie quiz have an even number of items. The ques- 
tions should require considerable understanding, 



because the students will have had plenty of time 
to discuss their topics in depth, and easy questions 
would fail to challenge students who had done a 
good job in preparation. However, th questions 
should not be obscure* In the Blackfc ^t example, 
the first two questions might be as follow*: 



1 A: Which of the following was not an ex- 
pected way of behaving for a Blackfoot 
man? 

A* He was expected to be brave 

B. He was expected to brag about how 
many of the enemy tribe he had 
touched 

C. He ^as expected to clean buf /alo 
^ meat 

D. He was expected to share buffalo 
meat 



IB' What are norms o1 behavior? 

A. All the ways of acting that people in a 
group have 

B, The ways people in a group expect 
tnemselves and other members of the 
group to act 

C. Records of great deeds 

D, Sharing food with the Viry old 



All students must answer all questions. The quiz 
should take no more than ten minutes. If you wish, 
you may use an activity other than a quiz or \u 
addition to a quiz, as an opportunity for the team 
members to show their learning. Such an activity 
might bu an oral report, a written report, a crafts 
project, and so forth. An example of a Jigsaw II 
quiz appears in Appendix 5* 

Assigning Students to Teams* Assign students 
to four- or five-member heterogeneous teams ©x- 
aclly as In STAD (see pp. 16-17). Put team 
members' names on Team Summary Sheets, leav- 
ing the team name blank. 

Determining Initial Base Scores. Rank students 
on past performance and assign them intial base 
scores exactly as for STAD (see p. 17). Use a Quiz 
Score Sheet to record the Initial base scores. 

Scheduling Jigsaw II Activities. Scheuuiing of 
Jigsaw I depends on whether or not you assign 
the re iding as homework, ho v long it takes 
students to read the material in class If you do not 
assign it as homework, and how much time you 
wish to set aside for the Jigsaw units. The ae* 
quence of activities and approximate times re- 
quired are presented below; you may shorten or 
lengthen the suggested times to fi* your schedule 
and the time n^^eded for your particular materials. 



Sequence of JigsQW II activities: 
1* Pass out Expert Sheets and assign topics 
(about 5 minutes). 

2. fitudents read material (about 30 minutes). 

3. Students meet in expert groups (about 20 
minutes). 

4* Students return to report to their teams 

(about 20 minutes). 
5. Quiz (about 10 minutes). 
Total Time: 85 minutes 



One problem with Jigsaw Is that if students read 
in class, some will finish before others anr^ - ill have 
to wait for them to catch up. Students whc/ finish 
early cari be asked to go back over the material 
and take notes. However, a better solution is to 
have students do their reading at some other tin e, 
such as in their reading groups or for homework, 
80 that this does not become a problem. To do this, 
you would T'^ss out Expert Sheets at the end of the 
period, have students read at home or In their 
reading groups, and resume the schedule with the 
expert groups at the beginning of the next period. 



Introducing Jigsaw II to Your Class 

Before you begin to use Jigsaw II in your class, 
you will need to have ready the following materials: 

1. Student copies of the reading unit you plan 
to use (chapter, story, etc.). 

2. An Expert Sheet for each student. 

3. A quiz for each student. 

4. Team Summ>iry Sheets filled out with the 
names of the team members (team name 
blaoU). 

5. A Quiz Score Sheet filled out with students* 
names and initial base scores. 



Suggested Schedule for Introducing Jigsaw It 



Day 1 



Day 2 



Day 3 



jntroduce the Finish Reading Experts* Re- 

Idea o! Jigsaw II Expert G^VupV' f.^^.llll!!!?!. 
and Team q^,^ 
Assignments 



Pass out Read- 
ing Material 
and Expert 
Sheets 

Assign Topics 
and Begin 
Reading 



Step 1 : Introducing Jigsaw II 

You will need: 

• A copy of the reading unit for each student. 

• An Expert Sheet for each student, 

• Tbe Team Summary Sheets fillad out with 
team members' names (team name blank). 

7. Introduce the Idea of Jigsaw 11, To explain 
Jigsaw II to the students, you might say the 
following: 

•'For the next several weeks we are going lo 
be using a new way of learning. It called 
Jigsaw. In Jigsaw, you will be working on a team. 
Being on a team and helping each other will 
help you learn better about what you read. Each 
team member will have a special topic to learn 
about. After you read the material, you will meet 
with members of other teams who have the same 
special topic and discuss your topic, and then 
you will return to your team as an expert to 
teach your teammates about your topic. Finally, 
everyone will be quizzed on all of tiie topics. 
The topics are like the pieces of a puzzle — each 
expert will be working to fit in his or her piece 
so that the whole team can do well on the quiz. 
Your quiz score will count toward a team score. 
The winning teams and the students who con- 
tribute the most to their teams' scores will be 
recognized in a class newsletter," 

2. Jnform Students of Their Tei^m Assignments. 
•*Now I will tell you which team you will be on. 

When I read your name, find your teammates 
and sit next to them. Then choose a team name. 
Choose a good one, because you will use it for 
several weeks." 

Read the Pc mes of the members of each team 
and point out a place for the team to assemble. 
Students should move desks together to face each 
other or move to common tables. Record the team 
names chosen by the teams on the Team Sum- 
mary Sheets. 

3. Pass out Reading Materia! and Expert Sheets. 
After the team names have been record^^d, pass out 
the reading material and an Expert Sheet to each 
student. Then continue as follows: 

"As I mentioned before, the idea behind Jig- 
saw is that each student becomes an expert on a 
pa»1icular topic and then teaches it to his or her 
Ipdimmates. The first step in this process Is to 
get a topic and then to read the material, looking 
In particular for information about that topic. In 
a moment. I will come around to assign you to 
topics. When I oo, you may begin reading the 
pages indicated on your Flxpert Sheets. Be sure 
to rocid carefully, so that you may learn about 
th^imaterial in general and your own topic In 
particular." 



4. Assign Topics and Begin Reading. Go from 
team to team assigning students to topics. Make 
the asfiignments randomly; It is not important who 
yets which topics. As you assign topics, have the 
studei.ls start reading and let them read until the 
end of the period. You may assign the rest of the 
reading for homework or have students complete it 
at another time such as during reading period, or 
you may wait until the next period to have student ' 
finish their reading In class. Remind students to be 
sure to bring their Expert Sheets back for the next 
class period. 

Step 2; introducing Expert Groups 

You will need: 

• A copy of the reading unit for each student 

7. Finish Reading, Let the students finish their 
reading, if they have not done so for homework or 
during some other time. AsK those who finish early 
to go back over the material to be sure they under- 
stand it. 

2. Introduce Expert Groups, As soon as almost 
all students have finished reading, introduce expert 
groups as follows: 

•'Now you will all have a chance to discuss 
your topics with others who have the same topic. 
In a moment, I wilt ask everyone who has topic 
1 to get together, everyone who has topic 2 to 
get together, and so on. In these export groups 
you will bt able to talk about your topic to decide 
what the most important things are about it. You 
should share your information so that others 
will share theirs. I will appoint a leader for each 
expert group just for today. The leader's job is 
to get every student in the expert group io help 
add ideas. Are there any questions?" 

Point out a place for each expert group to assem- 
ble. If there are more than seven students in one 
group, divide the group into two groups. Appoint 
a leader for each group. The leader does not have 
to be a good student, but should be a student who 
has the respect of his or her classmates. When 
the students are in their expert groups, have them 
start discussing their topics. Encourage Ihem to try 
to antic'r;ate what might be on the quiz, and rec- 
ommend that they make lists of what they feel arc 
important answers to the questions asked in the 
topics. Work with each expert group, one at a time, 
to help them structure their task and use the time 
effectively. You may wish to give the expert groups 
special hints so that they will have truly unique 
information to bring back to their teams. Also, you 
may wish to give the expert groups specifin dis- 
cussion points to help focus them on the main 
Ideas in their readings. 

Let the students work in their expert groups for 
the rest of the period. 

M 
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Stf^p 3: Experts' Reports and Quiz 

Yuu will need: 

• A copy of the reading unit for each student. 

• A cony of the quiz for each student. 

t. Experts* Reports, Have students return to 
their teams and report on what they l^iarned in 
their expert groups. Again, the students should 
emphasize the main points and anticipate what 
might be on the quiz in preparing their teammates. 
If you wish, you may have a class discussion of the 
material following the experts' reports. If you do, 
try to draw on the experts in the discussion to 
emphasize their special skills and knowledge. 

2 Quiz. At least fifteen minutes before the end 
of the period, have students put awr y their mate- 
rials and take the quiz. 

After Step 3 

The procedures for Jigsaw II — figuring indi- 
vidual and teaiT scores, recognizing team accom- 
plishments, returning the first set of quizzes, re- 
computing base scores after two quizzes, changing 
teams, and grading — are exactly the same as 
those for STAD. Because they have already been 
described in detail for STAD (see pp. 19-23), those 
procedures are not repeated here. The one pro- 
cedural difference between the two techniques is 
the weekly schedule after the first week. 

After you return the first Jigsaw II quizzes and 
newsletters and discuss the improvement point 
system, you may begin the next unit. Following the 
introductory week, you may use a schedule like 
this: 

1. Pass out reading material and Expert Sheets; 
^assign topics and begin reading (one period) 

2. Finish reading/expert groups (one period) 

3. Experts* reports to teams/quiz (one period) 

Original Jigsaw 

Aronson*s original Jigsaw resembles Jigsaw II in 
most respects, but also has some important dif- 
ferences. In the original Jigsaw, students read 
individual sections that are entirely different from 
those read by their teammates. This has the benefit 
uf making the experts possessors of completely 
unique information, and thus makes the teams 
value each team member's contribution that much 
more. For example, in a unit on Chile, one student 
might have information on Chile's economy, an- 
other on its geography, a third on its history, etc. 
To know all about Chile, a student has to rely on 
his teammatps Original Jigsaw also takes less time 
than Jigsaw M because the readings are shorter, 
being only a part of the total unit to be studied. 

The most difficuU part of original Jigsaw, and the 
r(»a.':;on that Jigsaw II is presented first in this 
manual, is that each of the individual sections must 
bo written so \hM thoy are comprehansible by 
themsolves. Existing materials cannot be used as 



In Jigsaw II; books can rarely be divided naatly 
Into sections that make any sense without the other 
sections For example, in a biography of Alexander 
Hamilton, the part that describes his duel with 
Aaron Burr would assume that the reader knew 
who both men were (having read the rest of the 
biography). Preparing an original Jigsaw unit in- 
volves rewriting materials to fit the Jigsaw format. 
Jigsaw II has the added advantage of having all 
students read all of the material, which may make 
unified concepts easier to understand. 

If you wish to use original Jigsaw to capitalize on 
Its special features that give the experts unique 
information (which may contribute to Jigsaw's 
positive effects on students' self-esteem), use Jig- 
saw II with the following modifications: 

1. Write units that present unique information 
about a subject but make sense by themselves. 
This can be done by cutting apart texts and adding 
information as needed, or by writing completely 
new material. 

2. Original Jigsaw uses five- or six-member 
teams and five topics for each unit. 

3. Original Jigsaw uses team leaders, and 
strongly emphasizes team-building exerciS3S be- 
fore and during use of the technique. Team-b':ild- 
ing involves activities that help the teams learn . 
how to work together well and to get to know one 
another. Part of team-building after the beginning 
is process analysis, in which team members are 
asked to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of 
their operation as a team. Of course, team-building 
exercises may be used with any of the team 
techniques. 

4. Original Jigsaw uses very few quizzes (if 
any), and does not use team scores, improvement 
scores, or newsletters. Students simply receive 
Individual grades. 

For more information on original Jigsaw, see 
The Jigsaw Classroom by Elliot Aronson (Beverly 
Hills, California: Sage Publications, 1978)* 

Other Ways of Using Jigsaw 

Jigsaw is one of the most flexible of the Student 
Team Learning methods. There are several modifi- 
cations you can make that keep the basic model 
but change the details of implementation. 

1 . Instead of having the topics refer to narrative 
materials that you give to students, you could have 
students search a set of materials in the classroom 
or in the library to find information on their topics. 

2. You may have students write essays or give 
oral reports instead of taking quizzes when they 
have completed the experts* reports. 

3. Instead of having all teams study the same 
material, each team can be given a unique topic to 
learn together and subtopics for each team mem- 
ber. The team could then prepare and make an 
oral presentation to the entire class. 

»r 
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fK^ you get into Gtudent Team Learning, there 
are a lew problems that you may experience. Some 
of these problems and the solutions that teachers 
have found effective for them are discussed below. 

1 . Students In one or more of the teams do not 
flet along. This problem often comes up In the first 
w v^ek or two of use of Student Team Learning, 
Remember, a team is made up of the most unlikely 
comMnation possible. Students differ from one 
another in sex, ethnicity, and academic perform- 
ance level. 

The primary solution for this problem Is time. 
Some students will be unhappy about their team 
assignments initially, but as soon as they realize 
that they will be working in those teams for a long 
time, and especially when they get their first team 
scores and realize that they really are a team and 
need to cooperate to be suucessful. they will find h 
way to get along. This is why it is important not to 
allow students to change teams; what makes the 
teammates vork on their problems is the recogni- 
tion that they will be together for ttiany weeks. 

However, some students will need constant re- 
minding that their task is to cooperate with their 
teammates. You must set a firm tone that coopera- 
tion>ilh teammates is what is appropriate behavior 
during t^^am practice. No one should be forced to 
work with a team; individuals who refuse (this 
happens rarely) should be allowed to work alone 
until they are ready to join the team. However, It 
should be clear to students that putdowns, making 
fun of teammates, or refusing to help teammates is 
not a very effective way fur teams to be successful 
and is not acceptable to you. 

One effective way to get students to cooperate 
better is to provide extra rewards to winning teams. 
Sometimes students wilt not care how the team or 
their teammates are doing until they know that the 
winning team will get refreshments, time-off. re- 
lease from a test, and so on. Some teachers give 
the members of the week's winning team an auto- 
matic A grade for the week. 

It is also a good idea to have students ^ho work 
in pairs within their teams switch partner's every 
once in a while, to reemphasize that it is a team 
effort thdt needed, not just irid'vidua! prepara- 
tion. 

If some teams just never work owt, you may 
decide to change team^ after three or four weeks 
instead of waiting fo» " , and when you reassign 
the learns, you may ..ko tfie a^^signrnents in wa/s 
that avoid thc» problems you encountered Uiyou.^ 
fir;3t team /-^ssigninenls. 
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2. Students are misbehaving. One way to 
encourage students to behave appropriately is to 
give each team up to three additional team points 
per day based on the team's behavior, cooperative- 
ness, and effort. If you do this, make sure that you 
also move from team to team and tell the teams 
what they are doing right (e.g., •*! see the Cougars 
working well together , • • The Fantc - tic Four are all 
In their seats and doing their work . • , The Chiefs 
are working quietly.") The points teams earn for 
their behavior should definitely nof be a surprise, 
but should reflect what you were saying during the 
period. 

3. Students are too noisy. Noise is more of a 
problem in some schools than others, depending 
on acoustics, open vs. traditional construction, and 
school attitudes toward noise. Student Team 
Learning does not go well with the teacher shush- 
ing students every five minutes, but if things are so 
noisy that students cannot hear each other, some- 
thing should be done. 

The first solution to try for the noise problem Is 
to bring all activity to a stop, get absolute quiet, 
and then whisper a reminder to students to speak 
softly. Students should be taught to stop talking 
immediately when the lights are flicked off for a 
moment, or a bell sounds, or at some other signal. 

If this does not work, you might try to make noise 
level part of the criterion for earning extra team 
points, as noted above. However, this should be 
done as a last resort, as noise is more often just 
forgetfulness on the part of students than it is non- 
compliance, and the extra point system is primarily 
designed for non-compliance. 

If students can hear each other and not get out 
of hand, you should just learn to toleriSite their 
on-task noise if you can. 

4. Absences. Student absenteeism can be e. 
major problem in a Student Team Learning class 
because students depend on one another to con- 
tribute points lo the team. The solution, however, Js 
relatively Simple in ciassroorn*: where absenteeism 
!S not extremely high. When students miss a tour- 
nanujnt or a quiz, you obould prorate the scores; 
for their team?i that week, using Appendix 2. Fc r 
example, if one liludent on a four-meniber team 
w^^r^ absent fur the taurnamerit or quiz, prorate that 
foam's score l^ it were a thre^e-mt^niber team, 

Vy/hen SfudenlTeam Lf^aming is to be used in a 
cian^ with very poor attendance, poor ottenders 
should be distributed evenly among teams as fifth 
cr :>\x\h members, 250 that at Ig.-asI three or Jour 
students will be likely to show up on e^ch team 
eauh day. If therc^ yire ?>c.ine students who ni^ver or 



almost never attend, they may be left out of the 
team system and reincluded if they start comino to 
class more regularly. ' 

5 Students are not using team practice time 
•ffsctively. If students do not use their time In team 
practice effectively, you can Impose some kind of 
structure on the team practice sessions to be sure 
tfiattime Is used well. 

One problem Is that students may be used to 
doing their worksheets alone and thinking that they 
are finished when they get to the end, regardless 
of whether they or their teammates understand the 
material. This problem is dealt with primarily by 
providing only two worksheets per team so that 
students have to work together. You can also make 
(or have students make) flashcards with questions 
on one side and answers on the other, and have 
students drill each other in pairs or threes, putting 
items correctly answered in one pile and missed 
Items in another. The students would go through 
the missed pile until everything has been correctly 
answered once, and then go through the entire set 
again until each student can get 100% on the items 
in any order. This will only work If the answers are 
short. If \he answers require figuring, as in moiit of 
mathematics, then students should work In pairs or 
threes, going through the items one at a time and 
checking answers after everyone has finished each 
Item. If anyone missed a question, his or her team- 
mates who got it should explain what they did. !n 
either of these cases, students should char^ge 
partners within their teams every thirty minutes or 
80, to make sure *hat teammaJes do not form little 
sub-teams, 

6. Thfr range of ^erformaiice levels In the class 
h too wide for group Instruction. If yoM have th\% 
problem. U is first important to think about whnt 
you were doing before you used Student Team 
Learning. If you were doing whole-group Instruc- 
tion, you car^ use Siudent Team Learning, b Jit you 
neef< io t^iks time to work with lor pefformers to 
help get them up to the leve! of the rest of the cicss. 

you were usincj suogrouping, you should use th^ 
proc^^dures described for '^Student Teams and 
Indiyiduotizaiion** in the J^ection of this manual en- 
titled, ''Othi^r Studfjnl Team Learning Tef;hnlques/' 

7. Problems with She TGT tournamon?. There 
are Ms».(aHy fe^^ tournament problems that you 
canool handle by simply making rules interpreta- 
tion. T!u* problems that do arise often come from 

' a misf^ading of the rules or of the manual. For 
example, some tcjchers do not allow the students 
to reshi.iffle the CGrd?^ at the end of one game and 
gt; through the deck again. Many teachers com- 
plain that the students at the higher tables do not 
want fo play the. game again, so triey provide ext^a 
resource (Ud\ena\ tor those students to work with. 
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NeverthelPM, If at all possible, you should encour- 
age stud s to play two or more games If they 
finish their first. However, make sure that while 
game scores are recorded after each game, tour- 
nament points are computed only once, at the end 
of the period; the maximum tournament points a 
player may earn Is always six, no matter how many 
games are played. Although students should be 
allowed to play the game more than once, you . 
should call time when it is obvious that the entire 
class has gone through the cards at least once and 
Is not eager to continue. 

Another frequent misreading of the TGT game 
rules involves challenges. If a student challenges 
and is wrong, he or she puts a previously won card 
(If any) back ^ ? the deck. Students never give one 
uinother cards they have won p reviously. 

Sometimes students complain that some stu- 
dents had more chances than others to earn points 
because of their starting positions. This is a serious 
problem when some of the tables are getting 
90-100% of the items correct, and one extra turn 
mai determine the winner. To create a totally fair 
competition, first be sure thai the number of items 
is a multiple of the number of pl&yers (e.g., 30 items 
for three players). For four-peison tournament 
tables, simply remove a couple of number cards 
from the deck t') get the correct multiple (e.g., 28 
Items for four players). Thus, tor any table where all 
Items are answered correctly, players will have an 
equal chance to win. When you call time to end the 
tournament, let any tables where everyone has not 
had an equal fiumber of turns continue to play until 
everyone has had the same number of turns. 

Occasionally a teacher will hav^ some students 
who just cannot handle the competition. If this Is a 
widespread problem, you should switch over to 
STAD. If It is a problem for only a few students, 
you might choose to withdraw a student from the 
competition, give him or her the game sheet as a 
quiz, and grade the quiz on a scale of two to sbc to 
correspond to a TGT acor'^. 

8. Problems with STAD. Problems with STAD 
SiTP. alm.ost all problems with teams, discussed 
above. However, STAD has one additional problem. 
Because of the use of the individual improvement 
score system, some previously high-performing 
studentb (and occasionally their parents) complain, 
that It is not fair ihat they have to do so much 
better to get the same points as a low-performing 
Mudent. To cnswer this concern, emphasize the 
following: ^ 

A. The individual improvement score system Is 
fair because in order to earn maximum 
points, everyone has to show improvement, 
not just dc what they did before. Improving 
by ten points is just as hard for a low-per- 
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forming student as It is for a high-performing 
^student. 

B. Because there is a maximum of ten points 
possible, and because a perfect paper is 
always worth ten points, nc student who has 
a low base score can earn a higher number 
of points than someone who gets the best 
possible quiz score. 

C. Although team points are based on improve- 
ment, grades are still determined In the usual 
way. Thus, high-performing students who 
stay high in performance will still get high 
grades* 

Another problem that arises with STAD is that 
occasionally, because a particular quiz is very 
difficult, almost everyone will get zero points. When 
this happens, you should give 1 V^i or 2 points per 
Item, because it is unfair to penalize the entire 
class if the test is too difficult. Obviously, If large 
numbers of students keep performing below their 
base scoi es, the material being taught is above the 
level of the class and either the pace should be 
slowed or more appropriate material should be 
chosen. 

9, Problems with Jigsaw. Team presentations In 
Jigsaw are so structured that little can go wrong 
with them, except that the students should be held 
to a firm time limit for each presentation so that 
Ihey do not take up too much class time. 

The expert groups are much less concretely 
structured, and thus more prone to problems. When 
students do not seem lo be Ubing their expert 
group time well, the general solution is to provide 
more structure. 

Some teachers provide a set of discussion topics 
for expert groups and have the expert group leader 
call on students to contribute to each discussion, 
Anoticr way to make the expert groups more 
effective Is to have an aide, pareiu, or older student 
act 85. discussion leader. Also, you may be able to 
stagcer the schedule of expert groups so that you 
can work with ec;ch. Most expert groups do not 
need this kind of help, but when students are cither 
young or lack self-organization skills, some addi- 
tional structure is needed. 

Absenteeism is a soecial problem in Jigsaw 
because it is important for every team to have an 
expert on ever^' top' j. One way to deal with very 
serious absenteeis? ' is to make six-member teams 
and have students work on each of three topics in 
pairs, so that at least one student is likely to appear 
for each topic. Another solution is to make the 
readings very short, so that students can read, 
discuss their topics in their expert groups, and take 
their quizzes aM in the same period. Finally, you 
might reduce the number of topics to three, so that 
there are likely to be at least three students present 
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to takj the topics, and the problem of absent team 
members is averted, 

10, Scoring problems. 1 here are several things 
about scoring that teachers often find difficult or 
confusing. 

Bumping In TGT is not usually a serious problem, 
except that you need to be prepared to reassign 
students if someone you assigned to a particular 
tournament table is absent. Also, new ^,tudents 
should not be automatically assigned to the bottom 
of the bumping scheme. This would give them a 
considerable advantage until they are bumped 
*'4jp^' to the proper table. New students should be 
assigned to tables on the basis of some test or 
past grade. 

Team scores also present few problems. Some 
teachers forget to prorate for teams larger or 
smaller than four members. This gives teams an 
unfair advantage or disadvantage; it is very 
Important that the prorating be done. 

The individual improvement score system used 
In STAD and Jigsaw II is not very difficult either, but 
mistakes do get made. It is essential to remember 
that the maximum improvement score is ten and 
that perfect quizzes get ten points no matter what 
the base score is. It is also essential to readjust 
base scores every two weeks. Not doing so Is a 
serious problem, because if a base score was set 
too low or too high and is not changed, the student 
wil! have an unfair advantage or disadvantage. 
Some teachers give students zeros for skipping 
class or for some disciplinary problem. It is all right 
to give students zero improvement points toward 
their team score if they skip class, but these scores 
should never be counted as zeros in refiguring 
base scores; they should be considered blank for 
that purpose. 

11, Problems with too much work for teachers, 
•Too much work" is the most frequently heard 
complaint about Student Team Learning from 
teachers, especially those who are making their 
own materials. However, there are some ways to 
reduce the work required. 

One way is to use «>tudents to help with the 
scoring and newsletter writing. Responsibility for 
writing the newsletter could be passed from team 
to team, and volunteer students can come in after 
school to help score quizzes, calculate team 
scores, or do the bumping for TGT* Scoring 
quizzes is the biggest job in terms of teacher time, 
but it is also the easiest to get help with; students 
can either exchange papers in class or entire 
cla ;ses can exchange papers with one another. 
Volunteer students may also be used to make ditto 
masters and run off materials for the class. 
If you are using the Johns Hopkins Team 
Learning Proje ;t materials, additional curriculum 
material is not difficult to make. However, it is a 



bigo«r job If you are making materials from • central library of curriculum materials that 

scratch. For this, the best arrangement Is for teachers can draw from. Existing worksheets and 

teachers in the same department or same grade quizzes from previous years can also be Incorpo- 

level to cooperate to make a set of materials, with rated Into this library, and whemever a teacher 

each teacher taking responsibility for pari of the adds a unit, It can be made available for his or her 

curriculum. The outcome of this activity would be colleagues to use too. 
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OTHER STUDEUT TEAM LIIAIUgiim TZCKNIQTXXS 



While the majority of teachers who use Student 
Team Learning In their classroms use STAD.TGT, 
Jigsaw, or some combination of these, many have 
seen the need for modifications of the basic 
techniques for particular purposes or special 
situations. Presented in this section are several of 
thes( special purpose techniques developed to 
meet special needs. The names and uses for these 
methods are summarized below: 



Special Technique 
Student Team Learning 
and Individualization 

Student Team Learning 
and Mainstreaming 

Student Team Learning 
and Mastery Learning 



Group Discussions and 
Group Projects 

Pure Cooperation 



Peer Evaluation- 
Student Teams (PEST) 

DICTATION 

RUTABAGA 
Full-Day Student Team 
Learning Model 
Improvising 



Application 

All subjects In which 
homogeneous subgroups 
are used. 

All subjects in which 
mainstreamed student? 
are present. 

All subjects. Use when it 
is impcirtant for students 
to master one skill before 
going on to the next. 
All subjects in which 
discussions or projects 
are used. 

All subjects. Use to avoid 
the competitive aspects 
of Student Team Learning 
Secondary English 
composition. 
Elementary or secondary 
writing mechanics. 
Elementary oral reading. 
fiW subjects. 

A I subjects. 



Student Team Learning and 
In dividual ization 

^n their basic forms, the Student Team Learning 
techniques (STAD, TGT, and Jigsaw) are class- 
paced instructional methods. That is. they are 
based on the assumption that the teacher is teach- 
ing the whole class the same material at the same 
time. Differences in student abilities and prepara- 
tion are taken into account both in the use of peer 
tutoring, where students with more advanced skills 
help ti^eir lower-performing teammates, and in the 
use of improvement scores (STAD and Jigsaw II) or 
tournaments (TGT) which give students of all levels 
of past erformance equal chances to be success- 
ful if they do their best. Individual attention from 
peers and the "individualized'' reward system are 
one form of individualization, but manv classus, 
especially at the elementary leveK use individuali- 



zation of instructional materials for siudents of 
different skill levels. This section d scusses ways of 
using Student Team Learning in classrooms where 
the latter kind of individualization Is used. 

individualization of instructional materials can 
take many forms. The most extreme form is true 
Individualization, when each student works at his 
or her own pace on his or her own materials, as In 
programmed instruction, learning activity pack- 
ages, and similar programs The more commonly 
used form of individualization involves subgroups 
of students (such as ''Bluebirds," "Redbirds," etc.), 
who study material within their groups that is dif- 
ferent from that studied by other groups. These 
subgroups may be permanent or semi-permanent 
or they may be made up as the need arises. 

If you only use individualization occasionally, 
and use whole-class instruction the rest of the 
time, simply use the basic Student Team Learning 
techniques during your whole-class instructional 
period and do not change your method of using 
individualized units. If you wish, you may Include 
scores earned by students in their individualized 
work as part of their team scores. If you use true 
individualization exclusively, you would probably 
not want to use Student Team Learning at all, al- 
though work underway at Johns Hopkins University 
is attempting to combine Student Team Learning 
and programmed instruction. 

If subgrouping is the primary way you organize 
your instruction, you may wish to use one of the 
strategies outlined below for adapting Student 
Team Learning, 

Same-Ability Teams. If you use subgrouping 
(not true individualization) In your class, the 
easiest way to adapt Student Team Learning to 
your individualized program is to use same-ability 
team^. To do this, form teams from within each 
ability group, still trying to maintain whatever 
heterogeneity you can. For example, take a class 
01 . students with three reading groups: the Red- 
birds (10 students), the Bluebirds (14 students), 
and the Yellowbirds (6 students). You would 
assign students to teams to try to como as close 
as possible to four-member teams without having 
team!^ smaller than four. In this case you would 
have t vo Redbird teams (5 and 5). three Bluebird 
teams (5, 5 and 4) and one Yellowbird team (6). 
Within each ability group, you would try to balance 
the teams on ethnicity, sex, and past performance. 
This might mean that you would have different 
proportions of ethnicity and sex represented in 
each team. For example, there might be two black 
students and one girl on each Redbird team but 



one black student and two girts on each Bluebird 
. tiam. 

Once the teams are made up, you would follow 
a schedule like that for STAD. You would assign 
base scores as usual, and for each unit you would 
present a lesson, then give students a chance to 
study worksheets In their teams, and finally give 
a quiz* Each team would have a goal of making a 
team average of six or more improvement points 
on the quiz. You might give token prizes to teams 
that make the six point average, or you might list 
these teams in a class newsletter. ''Prizes** used 
by many teachers include class privileges such as 
extra recess or lining up first to go to lunch, 
pencils or comic books, anc so on. Of course, to 
make this system fair. It is Important to make the 
quizzes for the high ability groups as difficult for 
them as the quizzes for the low ability groups are 
. for them. 

The advantages of this same-ability team ap- 
proach to subgroup individualization are that it is 
simple to administer and that it maintains the 
tean as a group of equals who are there to master 
a set of materials together The most serious dis- 
advantage ir that teams made up entirely of low 
ability students might not work well together. 
Also, TGT cannot be used with this technique, and 
it would be diffic Jit to use if subgroups change 
frequently, as a change in ability groups would 
require a change in team assignments. 

Mixed-Ability Teams. Another approach to using 
teanfs with subgrouping Is to maintain the 
heterogeneous teams ypical of Student Team 
Learnincj and to allow teammates to help one 
another or^ their different tasks. In the example 
from above, there might be a Redbird, two Blue- 
birds, and one Yellowbird on each team. The 
subgroups would receive instruction on materials 
appropriate to their needs separately (Redbirds 
with Redbirds, Bluebirds with Bluebirds, Yellow- 
birds with Y^llowbirds), but after the initial 
presentation the students wo jid go Into their 
heterogeneous teams to master their own ma- 
terials. At that time, students rould help one 
another with the different tasks. That Is, the more 
advanced students could help the less advanced 
ones with topics they vould have coverec^re- 
viously. Following the team practice session, the 
students could either take quizzes as for STAD 
(a different quiz for each subgro^ p), or play games 
as in TGT, with the only difference being that 
stu^w^nts at Redbird ♦ables would compete on 
Redbird materials. Bluebirds on Bluebird ma- 
terials, and Yetlowbirds on Yellowbird materials, 
and that the tournament tables for each subgroup 
would be treated separately — ot viously students 
would not be "'bumped'' into a different subgroup. 
Scoring would be doi o as usual for both STAD 
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(with base scores and improvement points 
computed as usual) and TQT. Jigsaw can also be 
used with mixed-ability teams by assigning easier 
topics to the lower-ability subgroups and harder 
ones to the higher ones. 

The main advantage of the mixdd-ability ap- 
proach to subgroup individualization is that it 
maintains the h3terogeneity of the teams, which 
is important buth in making sure that every team 
has some students who are likely to keep the team 
on-task, and In allowing for development of 
positive relationships among students of different 
levels of past performance. Also, this approach 
permits the use of TGT and Jigsaw. The primary 
drawback i in the peer tutoring sessions. When 
Student Team Learning techniques are used in 
whole-class instruction or with same-ability teams 
in subgroup individualization, the peer tutoring 
within teams Is between equals, all striving to- 
pether to master the material. In the mixed-ability 
teams, one student is definitely the tutor and one 
the tutee. This difference In status can be humiliat- 
ing to the tutee and can be less effective than 
peer tutoring between equals, because the tutor 
must spend time figuring out what the tutee needs 
to learn and then trying to decide how to help him 
or her learn it 



Student Team Learning and Malnstreamlng 

Some of the strongest effects of Student Team 
Learning techniques have been in breaking down 
barriers to friendship and positive interaction 
among students. Most of this ref.earch has focused 
on Improving relationships among black, white, 
and Hispaitic 8tu:)ents. However, the principle 
which operates to produce thf^ effects of Student 
Team Learning on interethnic relationships can be 
applied equally well to integrating mainstreamed 
students Into regular classes, and recent research 
at the Center for Social Organization of Schools 
of The Johns Hopkins University has confirmed 
that Student Team Learning methods can help 
Integrate mainstreamed students into the social 
system of the classroom while improving all ' 
students' acadomic ;erformance, 

Malnslreaming Students without Major Per- 
formance Deficits. Generally, mainstreaming does 
not involve putting together students with sub* 
stantially different academic skills. This is often 
the case when physically handicapped students 
or sometimes when emptl^jnally disturbed stu- 
dents are mainstreamed. However, even without 
large differences in performance, friendship and 
positive Interaction frequently do not develop 
between the mainstreamed and non-mainstreamed 
t tudents. Of course, this defeats much ot the 
purpose of the mainstreaming, and it often leads 
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I. III? *'>'<:•' Student Te.m 

•tudenis working In cooper.tlv. ta.m. inlh. 
tea™, student, dually Se^S^^^^^^ 

• Student Team Learnrnn^ "^^^ "sed 

.tudem."" ""P""" " -ain.trean,ed 

tha?nrdT,rerader.hrf """"^^ 
capped If ih. hll P^'^'olly handl- 

In am wa.i ""ds help 

"e deal, m ^^>tToZT:^ZZT 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

con,..^.lontS*4I^-,r;X^re^.:e 
for emotionally disturbed slurt«r,t, . ' 

^onsenseisthemle, Ifthes derirV^'ir'"" 

acaden^ic performance is below that of the rest 
.o?e tf^erform "°' ""^'^""'"'^ worse thanX 

inteorr^ir;:'?'''''"'*'' 
c iniegraiea into the c assroom social 

•tructure using Student Team Learninat a des 

or resource teachers work with theTstudel 

th. „w J '"""'aments. In STAD or Jigsaw II 
the ,nd,v,dual in,provemenl score sysTem w'l o L 
he mamslre.med students a chance olcceed 
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Miln.tr..ming 8lud.nl. with E«lr,m, p., 

Wirv'aSr''- "'"^ »' ^rn^reamin, 
wh^ 7 ""^ P»^»™lnB students in classed 

.tden 1.' T""""' """-mains^eamed 
" .luSLnts 'k''°" '"^ "'alnstreamed student 

^^rer:.Ss''^^ 

^rs can hein .h. Team mem- 

rers can help the mamstreamed student studu 
h . or her materials, but the quiz (oMhe ml. 

For example, take a cfass of thirty students with 

he cZT'^'''"^' performing a below 

the class achievement level. While the class Is 

s udymg multiplication of decimals the mafn 
streamed students are doing ind i aNz^J m'ath 
units ranging from adding with renaml to 
beflinning multiplication facts. Each week the 
mamstreamed students would t^Jl. - 
own materia,. 'MherssTs usi ^^^^^^^^ 
mamstreamed students would pfay the games to 
earn po,nts for their teams; the mai reaped 
students woulc- take quizzes and earn six Tour 

?o T'' ^f''' °" '^^''^ individual quiz scores 
malnstrea'^^^^^^ °" '^'^ t^e non 

sTeamprf . ^""^""^^ ^^'P '^eir main- 
streamed teammates prepare. In STAD or Jigsaw 
I the same procedure would be followed excen^ 
hat mamstreamed students could earn fvim zero 
to ten points on their quizzes 

Other considerations in using Student Team 
tearnnig technique, with very L performing 
mainstreamed students are the same as or maln- 

def cTs'r r'^"'^:''^"^ '"^^^ perfo, m^nce " 
deficits Whatever th, . situation. It is crucial to set 
a class tone of tolera'ion. helping, and caring 
within teams, and to emphasize the Importance 
Fo'r mo ^°"'-^^'^""on to the team sco e 

and MaTlfr^^ °" ^^"^^"^ ^^'^ Learning 
and Malnstreaming, write to Marshall Leavey or 

Nancy Madden at the Center for Social OrganL 

Student Team Learning and 
Masteiy Learning 

ma'lJfna surl:?h";^^ " ' ""''^'y '''' technique for 

one k?, "T^ ^^^e "^^fered 

one skill oefore another Is taught. It can be used 

n any sub ect. but is perhaps most appropriate |n 
those sub/ects in which learning of one skil 
depends on mastery of a previous one such as 
mathematics, reading, or foreign language 
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•The basic procedure for Mastery Learning In- 
volves setting clear goals, including both instruc*' 
lional objectives and standards of mastery; class 
presentations by the teacher; worksheet work or 
any other exercises designed to help students 
learn the material; and then a 'lormative'^ (diag- 
nostic) quiz. If a preset percentage of the class 
(e.g. 90%) achieves a oreset level of mastery 
(e.g. 90% ). then the class gq|es on !o the next skill. 
If these conditions are not m'et, corrective Instruc- 
tion is provided, and a "summative'' (final) quiz 
is given. This process could continue to further 
quizzes until the 90% criterion Is reached by 90% 
of the students, or until the teacher decides to go 
on to the next unit. 

Mastery Learning, as described above, strongly 
resembles the basic schedule of Student Team 
Learning, especially STAD, except that STAD adds 
learning teams to the Mastery Learning model to 
help students master the materia'. Consequently, 
the two can be easily combined. In combining 
STAD and Mastery Learning, the team practice 
sessions are used to help students learn the ma- 
terial for the formative quiz and then during correc- 
tive instructicn to help students who did not 
achieve mastery the first time to do so on the 
summative quiz. To use Student Team Learning 
and Mastery Learning, follow these steps: 

1, Prepare curriculum materials as for STAD^ 
except that you will need to make one ad- 
ditional quiz to use as a formative quiz. 

2. Assign students to teams and give them 
Initial base scores as /or STAD. 

.3, At the beginning of each unit, tell students 
ex ctly what you will be studying and what 
level of mastery they will be expected to 
achieve. Th'^ criterion of mastery can be 
set by you based on whatever you feel 
represents complete understanding of the 
conci'pt 

4. Introduce the unit. 

5. Allow students to work on worksheets in 
their teams (as in STAD). 

6. Give the formative quiz. 

7. Correct the formative quiz. You may have 
students exchange papers and score the 
qulzzr s in class. 

8. If 90% of the students score at the criterion 
ycu have set for mastery (usually 90% 
correct, e.g., 27 out of 30)» count the forma- 
tive quiz as though it were the summative>- 
qulz and go tc' step 12. 

9. If fewer than 90% of the students achlftve 
mastery, return the corrected quizzes to the 
students and go over the most frequently 
missed items. Then let the teams work with 
the members who did not achieve mastery 
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to help them understand what they missed, 
H any entire teams achieve mastery, they 
may do other work. 

10. After sufficient time for corrective Instruc- 
tion has been allowed, give students the 
summative quizzes. All students who did 
not get perfect formative quizzes should 
take the summative quizzes to see If Ihey 
can Improve their scores. . 

11. Correct the summative quizzes. 

12. Figure Individual and team scores based on 
the higher of the two quizzes (form2tive and 
summative). This should be done exactly 
as ?nr STAD, with the individual Improve- 
ment score system, except that students 
should receive five additional points if they 
achieve mastery, 'regardless of their base 
scores. Put the base scores, quiz scores, 
and improvement points on each student^s 
returned quiz, and use thai information to 
calculate team scores and write the news- 
letter as in STAD, 

For more Information on Mastery Learning, see 
Block. J. H and Anderson, L. W., Mastery Learning 
In Classroom Instruction. New York: MacMillan, 
1975. 

Group Discussion and Group Prefects 

The most commonly used cooperative learning 
method in most classrooms (other than the basic 
Student Team Learning methods) is simple group 
discussion and group projects. For example, most 
science teachers use cooperative lab i^roups, and 
many social studies and English teachers use 
discussion or project groups. 

Whenever you are using Student Team Learning, 
you have already assigned students tr< small 
teams, so It is easy to use the same teams for 
discussions or projects as well. Many teachers use 
a mix of strategies. For example, a science teacher 
might use TGT or STAD to teach science infor- 
mation and vocabulary, Jigsaw for narrative 
material about science, and lab groups for lab 
work, all with the same teams. A social studies 
teacher might use TGT or STAD for geography . 
and graph reading. Jigsaw for history, and dis- 
cussion groups for modern problems, and so on. 

Discussion Groups. The main task in setting up 
a discussion group is to make sure that each 
group member participates. If the group is to write 
a report. It is also very important for esch group 
member to have a well-defined pari of the task, 
so that all the work (and learning) does not fall on 
the shoulders of one group member. 

For a discussion group, it is important to select 
a leader. The leader should be chosen for leader- 
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•nip aDiiity anfi organizational skills, not academic 
performance alone. The job of the leader should 
be defined as trying to be sure that everyone 
participates and that the group stays on^^task. 

One good way to get every team member to 
participate is to have each one write an opinion 
or an idea before the group starts discussing. For 
example, if the group is discussing capital 
punishment, you might have each student first 
write three advantages of capital punishment, 
three disadvantages, and his or her uwn opinion. 
The group members could then read their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the group, and the 
discussion couid focus on the lists that each 
student generated. The important part of this 
procedure is that If you force all students to state 
an opinion, they will have a commitment to the 
group discussion, and are much more likely to 
participate in it. Another way to Insure participation 
is to make students experts on some part of the 
topic, as in Jigsaw, by having them do special 
research on their area of expertise. In the capital 
punishment discussion, one student could be an 
expert on the history of capital punishment, an- 
other on alternatives, another on research con- 
cerning its effects, and so on. 

In addition to broad participation, another main 
task in setting qp a group discjssion is focus. 
Nothing is worse than a discussion with no aim. 
The job of the group should be clearly expressed. 
For example, the group could be bha^'ged to come 
to a group concensus on ''Resrolved: The United 
Stales Should Outlaw Strikes in Vital Industries/' 
or "Resolved: The United States Should Not Have 
Entered World War I/' wit^^ reasons for the posi- 
tions taken. In these cases, it would be importan. 
to have a class discussion based on positions 
presented by each group. 

If the group is to write a report, make sure that 
^ch student participates. The report itself could 
be broken into parts that different students write, 
or t>Ajp students could do the research, a third the 
writing, and the fourth the editing, and so on. 

Group Projects. The basic principle behind a 
good group project is the same as for a good 
discussion: get everyone to participate, and do 
not allow one or two students in each group to 
take all the responsibility. A group leader is as 
Important for projects as for discussions, but again 
It should be emphasized that the leader's job is 
to get every group member to participate, not \o 
be personally responsible for the outcome . 

The best ways to get every group member to 
participate in a group projert are the same as for 
a group report: either give each member i specific 
part of the tank if the task can be aubdividtd, or 
give each membnr a part of the report to write or to 



present to the class* If group members do not each 
feel an individual responsibility for the group 
product, they are unlikely to participate fully. 

If the group project can be divided into parts^ 
you might specify the division at first, but then 
allow the groups to break the task down Into 
subtasks as they wish. For example, you could 
simply assign a group the task of writing a report 
on the development of aviation, and lot the stu- 
dents decide how to break it down for research 
and for presentation to the class« 

For more Information on group discussions and 
projects, see Sharan, S. and Sharan, Y., Small- 
Group Teaching, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Educational Technology Publications, 1976, 

Pure Cooperation 

Some teachers do not like the competitive 
orientation of the basic Student Team Learning 
methods, feeling that they reinforce a tendency 
which Is already all too strong in Western society 
to favor competition over cooperation. The de- 
velopers of Student Team Learning are strongly 
committed to Introducing cooperation into the 
classroom; that is the primary purpose of the 
program. However, experience has shown that 
students do not naturally cooperate well unless 
the success of the team is important to the team 
members. Competition among teams is the easiest 
way to make students value group success, but 
It is certainly not the only way. If you want to use 
a purely cooperative method, you may do so. 

One way to avoid competitiveness but retain 
team incentives is to establish a set criterion for 
team reward or recognition. For example. In STAD 
or Jigsaw II, every team that got a combined 
average of six improvement points cr better on a 
particular quiz could be listed in a newsletter or 
receive a reward- 

Another way to get students to cooperate and 
entirely avoid points, quizzes, and newsletters is 
to spend some time teaching students how to 
cooperate, and then praising tearn$ which co- 
operate well. If it is very clear to students that 
cooperation is what is expected of them, and if 
you consistently encourage and reward coopera- 
tion, students will cooperate. This works best with 
elementary school students, but can also be 
successful with junior and senic^ high school 
students when you have considerable rapport 
with and control over the class- 

Finally, original Jigsaw is in some sense non- 
competitive, although the students are working 
toward individual, competitive grades. The co- 
operation in original Jigsaw is produced because 
students* J^pend absolutely on their teammates 
iior information they need. 
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'Port cooperation can be made to work; It just 
takes mere sensriivlty on the part of the teacher 
knd a better classroom situation than Is needed 
for Student Team Learning with competition among 
teams. Properly done, however, pure cooperation 
can produce some of the same positive outcomes 
\ as those produced by STAnD. 7GT, and Jigsaw II 
even though the teem competition, which those 
techniques use to motivate students to cooperate, 
is absent. 

Peer EvaJuatlon-Student Teams (PEST) 
Btudent Team Learning for 
En^h Composition 

PEST was developed by IVIary Pat Hall of the 
Virginia State Department of Education and her 
colleagues Patricia Kelly and Robert Small of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute to teach English 
ccniposltion in secondary schools. Its purpose Is 
to help students improve their composition skills 
by writing in teams, learning how to evalurte and 
improve one another's work, and then revising 
their compositions based on feedback from their 
teammates. 

In its simplest form, PEST follows these 
procedures'. 

1 . The teacner gives the students instriictions or 
topics for paragraphs or short compositions. 
Examples of such assignments are com- 
parison/contrast paragraphs, development 
of paragraphs by adding details, and so on. 

2. Students write their paragraphs or short 
compositions inriividually. They then ex- 
change papers with teammates. 

3. The teammate^ rate the papers on a holistic 
evaluation form (shown below), using yes-no 
responses. 



Holistic Evaluation Fcrm for PEST (Paragraphs) 

1. The writer has a good sense of the 
audience for whom he or she is writing. 

2. There is a consistent writer'b voicfl. 

3. Sentences are varied to the extent l^ai 
'here if not a monotonous repetition of 
cerlaiii patterns. 

Content 

1. The topic is narrow enough to b« 
developed in one paragraph. 

2. Sufficient supporting details are ' icluded. 

3. Ail details relate to the main Idau. 

4. The detail.' are clearly expressed. 

Organization 

1. There Is a topic sentence. 

o 
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2. The details that are Included are well 
ordered. 

3. Transitions are used to connect supporting 
information. 

4. The paper ends naturally or is summarized 
effectively. 

MechanicB 

1. Spelling is correct. 

2. Punctuation Is correct. 

3. Verb tense Is correct. 

4. The paper Is free of fragments and run-on 
•entenc«»8. 



The students who rate their teammates* 
papers are aware that the teacher will use 
exactly the same form to score the papers, 
1^0 they aie motivated to be careful and 
accurate in their evaluations. 

4. When the teammates have rated each others* 
papers, they explain their ratings to the 
authors. The authors then revise their 
papers and hand them in to be scored. 

5. The total number of "yesses" on the holistic 
evaluation given to each paper by the 
teacher Is the score that the student con- 
tributes to his or her team. These scores can 
be added up directly or used with base 
scores as in ST AD. 

PEST is an excellent way to teach students to 
evaluate their own writing by evaluating that of 
their teammates, and to learn to write for revision. 
It also gives each student an "individual confer- 
ence" to discucs his or her writing that would 
be otherwise difficult or impossible for the teacher. 

One Interesting variation of PEST is the use of a 
procedure In which each student writes a topic 
sentence and then passes the paoer to the left. The 
second student writes a supporting detail, and 
passes again. The next student writes a second 
detail, and passes to the fourth student, who writes 
a concluding sentence. Then the student who 
wrote the topic sentence writes a smooth copy of 
the whole paragraph, and this Is subjected to the 
peer and teacher evaluations described above. 

For more Information on PEST, write to Mary 
Pat Hall, Virginia State Department o> Education, 
Regional Office, 900 Fairfax Street, Radford, VA 
24141. 

DICrATION — Btudent Team Learning for 
Writ^rig Mechanics 

Die I ATION was developed by Louise Waynant 
of the Pririce Georges County (MD) schools and 
J. Richar/^ Lewis of the Frederi :k County (MD) 
schools to help students learn writing mechanics 
In the cont-: <t of actual written material {n^. op- 
posed to isolated sentences) by taking dictatior. 
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To use DICTATION, follow these steps: 

1. Assign students to teams as in ST AD. 

2. Select a passage from any source that II- 
lustrates the main concept you want to leach. 
For example, If you wanted to emphasize 
quotation marks, you might choose a 

■ passage with conversation In It. 

3. Speakipj slowly and clearly, dictate the 
passage to the students. Each student should 
wite his or her own copy of the dictation. 

4. Allow time for students to po over the pas- 
f ages in their teams. The goal for the team 
members Is to explain the correct mechanics 
clearly enough so that each of them will 

be able to take the dictation perfectly when 
It is read again. 
5. . When students have had sufficient time to 
'eview each others' passages and prepare 

• each other for the second reading, read the 
passage again. 

6. You may either correct and score the papers 
yourself or allow students to do so. If you 
allow students to correct and score the 
passages, have students exchange papers, 
and either hand ou! a correct copy of the 
passage or she one on an opaque projec- 
tor. Give students explicit Instructions for 
how many points to deduct for each error. 

7. Calculate team scores and write a class 

♦ newsletter as for STAD. 

Tor more information on DICTATION, contact 
J. Richard Lewis, Board of Education, Frederick 
County Schools, Frederick, MD 21701. 

RUTABAGA — Student Team T^earnJiig for 
Oral Reading 

RUTABAGA is a modification of TGT that Is 
adapted to oral reading in the r,iementary grades, 
where students learn reading m homogeneous 
reading groups. Studenis are assigned to teams 
as in TGT. Because the teams are heterogeneous, 
each team will have stuoents from different reading 
groups. There is no teach^r-jed instruction in 
RUTABAGA. During team ^ actice time, studenis 
take turns reading to each other out of their re- 
spective texts in pairs or triads, gaining facility and 
case in oral reading. Then, on tournament day, 
•iudents are assigned to three- or four-member 
tournament tables as in TGT However, no students 
are assigned to fables outside of their own reading 
groups. A small piece of m^^sking tape is placed 
on each table where all students can reach It 
equally well, The students open their books to the 
section they practiced in their team*. 

The first reader rt-ads from the book. As the 
sUjdent reads, he or she leaves out a word of his 
or her choice and substitutes the w ord "i utabaga." 
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At that point, the others at the table compete to 
put tl.air hands on the ♦ape (the "rutabaga"). The 
first to cover the tape with his or ner hand fills 
In the missing word. If the student is right, he or 
she receives one point; If the student is wrong, 
he or she loses one point for guessing. The first 
reader may go for five "rutabagas/' and then the 
student on his or her left becomes the rea er. 
Because the reader cannot earn any poinis, It is 
important to make sure that by the end of the 
period each student has read an equal number of 
times. At the end of the period students tally their 
positive points and subtract their negative ones. 
The high scorer earns six r)Olnts for his or her 
team, second place earns four points, etc., just as 
In TGT, RUTABAGA Is great fun, and It gives 
studbPts far more practice in oral reading than 
they would get in teacher-led reading groups. 
The structure is designed to rnotive^e students to 
listen carefully to each other as well as to rear* 
frequently, and lets students reid in a setting that 
Is less threatening and more comfortable than tho 
reading group. In combination with the usual 
diagnostic reading group. RUTABAGA may be an 
effective means of improving oral reading. 

FuU-Day Student Team Learning Model 

Student Team Learning techniques can be used 
In combination with each other until they occupy 
a substantial portion of the school day. In a recent 
study (Slavin and Karweit, 1979) fiftee:i teachers 
of grades four and five used TGT in all of their 
mathematics classes, STAD !n their language arts 
classes, and Jigsaw II in their social studies 
classes. Students wore in as many as thr<=!e dif- 
ferent teams, and most of their instructional day 
for a semester was taken up with team activities. 
A single newsletter was prepared in each school 
to announce the results of all the team competi- 
tions. Teachers found the full-day model to be 
both workable and exciting. Many of them added 
team-related activities to their other subjects, 
such as science and reading. The students also 
greatly enjoyed the process and seemed just as 
motivated and interested in the last week of the 
semester as they had been in the first. 

The study indicated that it is possible to chang 3 
the classroom experience for elementary students 
from a competitive structure to a cooperative one 
over major pcrtions of the schooi' day. The Full- 
Day Student Team Learning Model made schoo? 
a \: . sitive social experience for students, but also 
focused them clearly on learning goals and 
activities. There is no reason why many Student 
ream Learning techniques cannot be used at the 
same time at any levipl, elementary or secondary, 
and there is some indication that using more than 
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rne technique enhances each by reinforcing 
the notion that cooperate ;)n Is t^e dominant class- 
from mode, 

Improvlslii^ — Making Your Own 
Student Team laming Modifications 

Once you havt had some experience with 
Student Team Learning techniques, you may wish 
to Improvise, to adapt team techniques to your 
own situation or needs, !f you do, try to follow these 
basic principles: 

1, Make sure you have some kind of recognition 
or reward for successful teams. The stronger 
the dc:Ire of team members to have their 
team be successful, the more likely It Is 

that they will cooperate with and help one 
another to do well. 

2, Make each student responsible for his or her 
own performance. That is, avoid team tasks 
In which there is a single ''team product'* 
that really could have oeen completed by 
one or ?wo of the team members. We all 
remember being in "lab groups" that were 
supposed to prepare a single report — 
somehow, one student always wound up 
doing most of the work (and thus most of the 
learning). That is wh/ Ihr team scores in 

all of the Student T^.am Learning technh.'jes 
are composed of the sum of individual per- 
forfiiances on individual quizzes or games — 
all students must do well If the team Is to 
do well, and Ihe team knows which students 
need help and which have done the most to 
help the team, 
3 Set up a scoring system that allows students 



of all performance levels to contribute mean- 
ingfully to the team scores or products. This 
U the purpose of the Individual improvement 
•core system in STAD and Jigsaw II, and the 
tournament system in TGT. There are two 
reasons for this. First, It is important to set 
up a system Oi rewards In which a student is 
likely to be rewarded for Improving his or 
her level of performance over his or her 
usual level, bo that all students are motivated 
to do their best. In traditional grading sys- 
tems, some students ere virtually guaranteed 
A's and B's, while others can rarely do so 
well no matter how hard they try. This 
results in decreased motivation for every- 
one. In a system that rewards improvement 
In performance rather than ability, every 
student can succeed or fail oased on his or 
her own efforts. Second, a system that re- 
wards improvement in performance Is 
particularly Important in a Student Team 
Learning technique, as it makes every team 
member's potential contribution large. This 
motivates team members to tutor the low 
performing students, who might otherwise be 
ignored because they are perceived as 
unlikely to contribute much to the team 
score anyway. 

If you do make modifications in Student Team 
Learning techniques or if you develop new ones, 
please send a description to the Johns Hopkins 
Team Learning Project, We are in a continual 
process of revising and improving Student Team 
Learning techniques, and your ideas and experi- 
ences will certainly help us. 
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For any other number of items, make your own chart using the following formula: 
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."APPENDIX 2. PRORATING 8C0HES FOR TEAMS WITH TWO, THREE, OR FIVE MEMBERS 
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APPENDIX 3. CALCUI^NG NEW BASE 8CX)BE8 

To find the new basH score, add the student's two quiz scores together, and find the total in the column to the left. Find 
the student's old base score at the top. Fol jw the row across and the column down until you come to where they 
intersect. This number Is the student's new base score. 
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10 


10 


10 


11 


11 
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9 


9 


10 
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11 


11 
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APPENDIX 4. INSTRUCmONS FOR MAKING YOUR OWN WORKSHEETS 
GAMES/QUIZZES 
(STAD and TGT) 



Making curriculum materials for STAD or TG I 
is very much like making worksheets and quizzes 
for any instructional unit. In fact, you may use any 
worksheets and quizzes you already have, or you 
may take items from other sources instead of 
creating entirely new worksheets and quizzes. 

To make materials for STAD or TGT, follow 
these steps: 

1. Make A Worksheet and A Worksheet Answer 
Sheet for Each Unit. A worksheet is usually a 
series of items that provide students with practice 
and self-assessmen! that will directly help them 
prepare for the quiz (STAD) or game (TGT) to 
follow. The number of worksheet itenns to make 
depends on the kind of material you are teaching. 
For short-answer items, such as irregular verb 
tenses, multiplication facts, or multiple choice 
questions, you would probably make a longer 
worksheet than for a unit in which each item takes 
a long time to do> as in a long division unit. The 
Johns Hopkins Team Learning Project curriculum 
materials always use thirty-item worksheets, but 
there is no particular reason to make that exact 
number of items. Also, note that a set of items is not 
the only possible kind of worksheet. For example, 
in a geography unit the students could be asked 



Worksheet 

1. Vz +V2 = 

2. Th^j car crept up the hill. 

a. slow 

b. slowly 

3. A combination of hydrogen and fluorine 
would be written . . . 

^ a. HiF 

b. HF 

c. HF, 

d. H,F: 

4. The capita! of Canada is 



Note that in questions 1-3. the parallel items 
tested the same skill or concept (addition of simple 
fractions with like denominators, correct use of 
adjectives/adverbs, writing chemical formulas 
with elements of different valences) but used 
different items, This avoids the possibility that 
students will memorize the items instead of learn- 
ing the concepts. However, in item 4, the task Is to 
memori/q capitals of countries, so it is appropriate 
to give the same item twice, and it would of course 
be unfair to have a capital on the game/quiz that 
did not appear on the worksheet. 

The number of items on the game/quiz should 
ordinarily be thirty. This corresponds to the number 



to fill in country names on a blank map, and a 
math facts or spelling unit might use flash cards 
instead of a worksheet. The main idea is to be sure 
that the worksheet provides direct practice for 
the quiz or game. For example, a crossv/ord puzzle 
might give students some help with a spelling test, 
but it does not give them the kind of drill and • 
practice that will enable them to master the 
spelling words. As such, a crossword puzzle* could 
be used as a supplementary activity, but should 
not be used to replace a worksheet or flash cards 
that do directly prepare students for a spelling test 
Appendix 4| continued 

As soon as you have made a worksheet, also 
make a worksheet answer sheet. Students will use 
this answer sheet to checK themselves as they 
study. 

2. Make A Game/Quiz and A Game/Quiz 
Answer Sheet for Each Unit. The same sheet is 
uf.ed as a game in TGT and a quiz in STAD. The 
game/quiz items should closely parallel the work- 
sheet items. In fact, you may wish to develop the 
worksheet and the game/quiz at the same time, 
making each worksheet item parallel to each 
corresponding game/quiz item. Some examples 
of parallel items appear below. 



1. 

2. 



3. 



Game/Quiz 

% = 

Even though he was nervous, he get a 
^ score on the test. 

a. good 

b. well 

A combination of calcium and chlorine 
would be written . . . 

a. CaiCI 

b. CaCI 

c. CaCli 

d. CaiCli 

The capital of Canada h 



of cards used in TGT or to the number on which 
the individual improvement score system of STAD 
is based. However, you may of course use shorter 
or longer games/quizzes if you wish. For TGT, 
you may use any number of items up tc thinly by 
having students remove number cards for which 
there are no items. For STAD, you should use 
quizzes with a number of items that divides evenly 
Into thirty. For example, If you give a fifteen-item 
quiz, you could give two points per correct answer, 
and you could avoid having to use Appendix 1 to 
transform scores. If the number of items on your 
quiz does not divide evenly into thirty, you may use 
Appendix 1 to transform quiz scores. 
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Appendix 4, continutd 



You will need to make a game/quiz answer piece of paper to show the class, although most 

sheet for TGI. so that students can check them* teachers simply read the answers to the students 

solves during the game. For STAD, you will need for correction. 

a correction key. If you are allowing students to Two representative units (worksheets, worksheet 

correct each others' paperi;, you could put the answers, game/quiz, and game/quiz answers) 

answers on an overhead projector sheet or a large are reproduced below. 

UNIT II: LANGUAGE MECHANia(|| 

Parts of Speech: Adverbs and Adjectives 
Worksheet 

Objective: Use adverbs and adjectives in sentences correctly. 

Instructions: This worksheet will help you prepare for the Parts 

of Speech: Adverbs and Adjectives Game/Quiz 11.1.4.4. 
Decide whether ydu need an adverb or an adjective to com- 
plete the sentence correctly. Circle the correct choice. 

Examples: The old man walked 

slojv, 
'sbwly 



The , dog wa gged its tail. 

happily 



Worksheet 11.1.4.4 



through the trial. 

a) calm 

b) calmly ^ 


Drink the coffee 

a) careful 

b) carefully ^ 


He denied the 
charge 

a) angry 

b) angrily 

3 


The room was 

a) noisy 

b) noisily ^ 


David seemed 
with his grade. 

a) I appy 

b) happily 5 


Kathy was 

when she lost her 
sweater* 

a) sad 

b) sadly g 


He did _ on 
t;ie test. 

a) bad 

b) badly j 


The family sat 
whii > he explained 
the r^roblems. 

a) quiet 

b) quietly 3 


She picked up the 
egg — . 

a) gentle 

b) gently ^ 
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Worksheet 11.1.4.4, continued 



Mark cried . 
when his best friend 
moved away* 

a) bitter 

b) bitterly 


The room was 
lit. 

a) dim 

b) dimly 


The rain fell . 

on the window pane. 

a) toft 

b) softly ^2 


Drive \ 

a) safe 

b) aafely 

13 


Th« girl had no 
money for candy. 

a) poor 

b) poorly 

14 


Ann'* Is 

of het aunt. 

a) fond 

b) fondly 

15 


a) awkward 

b) awkwardly 

,6 


Dan is a 

runner. 

a) swift 

b) swiftly 

17 


Go up the stairs 

a) slow 

b) slowly 

18 


Doesn't the little 
bush look 

next to the big one? 

a) strange 

b) strangely 19 


Do the task 

a) Slow 

b) slowly 20 


The candy tasted 
a^ sweet 

b) sweetly 21 


Dan runs .. __, 

a) swift 

b) swiftly 22 


David and Russ 
walked to school 

a) ()uick 

b) quickly 23 


The 

children climbed 
into bed< 

b) sleepily 24 


She looked at her 
report card 

a) sad 

b) sadly 

25 


Robert was 
to start. 

a) eager 

b) eagerly 

26 


Those flowers smell 

a) nice 

b) nicely 

27 


He looked _,„. 

about the news. 

a) cheerful 

b) cheerfully 

28 


The old woman 
laughed ... . 

a) loud, ' 

b) loudly ^ 


The boy was doing 
very 

a) good 

b) well 

30 
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APPENDIX 4, continued 
Workthi^t Anawer Sheet 
11.1.4.4 - Adverbs and Adjectives 

1. calmly 

2. carefully 

3. angrily 

4. noisy 

5. happy 

6. tad 

7. badly 
6. quietly 
9. gently 

10. bitterly 

11. dimly 

12. Mftly 

13. safely 
.14. poor 
15. fond 



16. awkwardly 

17. awltt 

18. aiowly 

19. ttianoe 

20. aiowly 

21. aweet 

22. twifti:' 

23. quickly ' 

24. aleepy 

25. sadly 

26. aager 

27. nice 

28. cheerful 

29. loudly 

30. well 



Un;* II: Language Mechanics 

Adverbs and Adjectives Game/Quiz 11.1.4.4. 



1 

He sat through 
the trial. 

a) calm 

b) calmly 


11 

The room was lit 

a) dim 

b) dimly 


21 

My frifinrf lookfid 

a) angry 

b) angrily 


2 

Drink thp rofff.p 

^) careful 
b) carefully 


12 

The rain fell , ., — on the 
window pane, 

a) soft 

b) softly 


22 

The old man was very 

a) glad 

b) gladly 


3 

He denied the charge 

o) angry 
b) angrily 

- — ■ ■ ^^Js- 


13 

She looked at the young 
fawns 

a) close 

b) closely 


23 

The fire burned 

a) fierce 

b) fiercely 


4 ^ 

The roam was 

a) noisy 

b) noisily 


• 

Th y all grinned . 

a) shy 

b) shyly 


24 

We must measure this 

a) exact 

b) exactly 


5 

She was - after 

the long run. 

a) breathless 

b) breathlessly 


15 

The gift was given . 

a) free 

b) freely 


25 

Robert was to 

start 

a) eager 

b) eagerly 


6 • 

The dog Ik now. 

a) hungry 

b) hungrily 


16 

1 have never been so — ^ 
treated. 

a) cold 

b) coldly 


26 

Those flowers smell 

a) nice 

b) nicely 
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7 

The children behaved 

a) polite 

b) politely 


17 

Danistt 

runner. 

a) iwift 

b) svviftly 


27 

He looked 
about the news. 

a) cheerful 

b) cheerfully 


8 

1 will be with you 

a) short 

b) shortly 


18 

Go up the stairs . 

a) elow 

b) slowly 


28 

The old woman laughed 

a) loud 

b) loudly 


9 

She picked up the egp 

a) gentle 

b) gently 


19 

Doesn't the little bush look 

next to the big one? 

a) strange 

b) strangely 


29 

This job must be done 

a) careful 

b) carefully 


10 

Mark cried when 
his best friend moved away, 

a) bitter 

b] bitterly 


20 

Do the task . 

a) slow 

b) slowly 


30 

Tie the knot _ — 

a) loose 

b) loosely 



Game/Quiz Answer Sheet 
(1.1.4,4 - Adverbs and Adjectives 



1. 


calmly 


11. 


dimly 


21. angry 


2, 


carefully 


12. 


softly 


22. glad 


3. 


angrily 


13. 


closely 


23. fiercely 


4. 


noisy 


14. 


shyly 


24. exactly 


5. 


breathless 


15. 


freely 


25y eager 


6. 


hungry 


16. 


coldlv> 


26. nice 


7. 


politely 


17. 


sv^lf^ 


27. cheerful 


8. 


shortly 


18. 


slowly 


28. loudly 


9. 


gently 


19. 


strange 


29. carefully 


10. 


bitterly 


20. 


slowly 


30. loosely 
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PPENDIX 4. continued 



Worksheet: Rounding to nearest ton. hundred, or thousand 



1. Round 36 to the nearest ten 

2. Round 84 to the nearest ten 

3. Round 77 to the nearest ten 

4. Round 41 to the nearest ten 

5. Round 29 to the nearfifst ;en 



16. Round 69 to the nearcM ten 

17. Round 11 *o the nearest ten 

18. Round 26 to the nearest ttn 

19. Round 76 to the nearest ten 



6. Round 388 to the nearest hundred 

7. Round 721 to the nearest hundred 

6. Round 849 to the naarest hundred 

9. Round 201 to the nearest hundred 



20. Round 561 to the nearest huno ed 

21. Round 251 to the nearest hundre.^ 

22. Round 341 to the nearest hundred 



10. Round 897 to the nearest hundred 
lU Round 765 to the nearest hundred _ 



2. Round 1,099 to the nearest thousand 

3. Round 4,679 to the nearest thousand 

4. Round 5,376 tc the nearest thousand 
15. Round 2.837 to the nearest thousand 



23. Round 987 to the nearest hundred — ^ 

24. Round 238 to the nearest hundred 

25. Rour^d 499 to the nearest hundred — 

26. Round 4,099 to the nearest thousand _ 

27. Round 1 ,568 to the nearest thousand 

28. Round 2,701 to the nearest thousand 

29. Round ?,8i:0 to the nearest thousand 

30. Round 6,834 to the nearest thousand — 



Worksheet: Rounding to nearest ten. hundred, or thousand 

Answer Sheet 



1. 


40 


16. 


70 


2. 


8C 


17. 


10 


3. 


80 


18. 


30 


4. 


40 


19. 


80 


5. 


30 


20, 


600 


6. 


400 


21. 


300 




700 


22. 


300 


e. 


600 


23. 


1000 


9. 


200 


24. 


7m 


10. 


900 


25. 


500 


11. 


eoo 


?6. 


4000 


12 


1000 


27. 


'im 


13. 


5000 


28. 


3C00 


14. 


5000 


29 


3000 


15. 


3000 


30. 


7000 
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APPENDIX 4. oontlnutd 

Game/Quiz: Rounding to nearost ten, hundrod, or thou«ind 



1. Round 62 to the nearest ten. 

2. Round 47 to the nearest ten . 

3. Round 11 to the nearest ten. 
A, Round 89 to ihe nearest ten . 
5, Round 99 to the nearest ten , 



6. Round 562 to the nearest hundred 



7. Round S93 to the nearest hund. 3d 



8. Round 116 to the nearest hundred 



9. Round 375 to the nearest hundred 



10. Round 2,786 to the nearest hundred . 

11. Round 9,264 to the nearest hundred 



12. Round 5,600 to the nearest thousand _ 

13. Round 1 ,380 to the nearest thousand _ 

14. Round 9.1 76 to the nearest thousand _ 

15. Round 15,780 to the nearest thousand 



16. Roufid P 1 to the nearest :er< 



17. Round68tothenearesHen 



1 8. Round 31 to the nearest ten 



19. Round 12 to the nearest ten 



20. Round 405 to the nearest hundred 



21. Round 780 to the nearest hundred 



22. Round 475 to the nea est hundred 



23. Round 520 to the nearest hundred. 



24. Round 310 to the nearest hundred 



25. Round 5,286 to the nearest hundred . 



26. Round 4,1 12 to the nearest thousand- 

27. Round 5,784 to the nearest thousand _ 

28. Round 15,102 to the nearest thousand . 

29. Round 9,416 to the nearest thousand _ 

30. Round 8,119 to the nearest thousand. 



Game/Quiz: Rounding to nearest ten, hundred, or thousand 

Answer Sheet 



1. 


60 


16. 


80 


2. 


SO 


17. 


70 


3. 


10 


18. 


30 


4. 


90 


18. 


10 


5. 


100 


20. 


400 


6. 


600 


21. 


BOO 


7. 


900 


22. 


500 


6. 


100 


23. 


500 


9. 


400 


24. 


300 


10. 


2.800 


25. 


5,300 


1-;. 


9,300 


26. 


4,000 


12. 


6,000 


27. 


6,000 


13. 


1,000 


28. 


15,000 


14. 


9,000 


29. 


9,000 


15. 


16,000 


30. 


e.ooo 
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APPENDIX 8. SAMPLE JIQBAW 11 vmT 
' • Thii appendix copiains a complete Jigsaw I! Unit. It is based on the Introduction to this manual tor the sake of 
HiustTatLTfore yo^^ u' e Jigsaw II you might use this unit with other teachers to get a .tudenfs eyev.w oi the 



technique. 
The expert 

topics end then - ^i.„»..^ww 

repo.1 on. your topic, and take the quiz. The quiz answers are as follows: cbabicd0. 



sheet appears below. If you are simulating Jigsaw II. assign yourself to a team, pick one of the. four 
Je read the 1^1^ discuss the topic wl|h your "expert oroup." r.turn to your team to 



Expert Sfieet 

To read: The Introduction tc this manual 
Topics: 

1. What are the principal featuras of STAD, TGI. and Jigsaw? 

2. What has the research on Student Team Learning found? 

3. Why do the Student Team Learning techniques produce the effects that they do? 

4. What are some of the reasons that teachers might adopt one of the Student T«?.am Learning 
techniques? 



Quiz. Student Team Learning 

1a. What is the main difference between STAD and TGT? 

a) STAD is less expensive to use than TGT, 

b) STAD is used mostly in social studies, TGT In malhematicu and language arts. 

c) STAD uses quizzes, TGT uses i.istructional games. 

d) STAD uses practice worksheets, TGT does not 

lb. What do TGT and Jigsaw have in common? 

a) Expert groups 

b) Heterogeneous teams 

c) Quizzes 

d) Instructional games 

2a. Which of the Student Team Learning techniques has been evaluated in the largest number of studies? 

a) TGT 

b) STAD 

c) Jigsaw 

2b. Which of the following is the most consistent Jinding for aH Student T.am Learning techniques? 

a) Improved attitudes 

b) Improved intergroup relatior^s 

c) Increased self-esteem 

d) Increased satisfaction 

3a. Which ot the followins Is a reason lmpllo.1 In the Introduction for ellects o! team techniques on learning? 
learning? 

a) Peor support for academic performance 

b) f tfectivenoss of peer Jutoring 

c) In creased mutual cuncern 

d) Improved student attitudes • ■„ 
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APPENDIX 5, eonllnued 

3b. Which is not 6 reason Implied in the Introduction for the effects of Student Team Learnina on positive Intergroup 
relations? 

a) Students In multiethnic teams must Interact. 

b) Teams in general increase mutual concern among teammates. 

c) Students in muitiethnic teams learn about each other cultures. 

d) Students in muitiethnic teams learn to help one another. 

4a. Which h fiot a reason that a teacher might adopt Student Team Learning techniques? ; 

a) Team iechniques allow the teacher to be a facilitator rather than a dir-^ctor. 

b) Teim techniques Improve student learning, positive Intergroup relati ms. and other dimensions. 

c) Tsam techniques provide an effsctive classroom management system. 

d) Team techniques take less time than traditional techniques. 

' 4b. Which traditional classroom activity do STAD and TGT replace most effectively? 

a) TeaciiRi lectures 

b) Suppleme'itary activities 

c) Homework 

d) Drill 
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TEAM SUMMARY SHEET 



Team Name 
Team Members 



6 



8 9 



10 



11 12 



13 



'otal Team Score 



Transformed Team Score 



Team Standing 
This Week 

Cumulative Score 
Cumulative Standing 



student 



Date: 



Quiz: 



QUIZ Si CORE SHEET (STAD aod JIqmw II) 
Date: 



Basel Quiz 
Score Score 



mprovement 
Points 



Date: 



Quiz: 



Quiz: 



Base 
Score 



Quiz 
Score 



mprovement j Base 
Points I Score 



Quiz 
Score 



mprovement 
Points 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Touroament Number: 

rtudent Team 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 B 9 10 11 12 13 
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TABLE #. 



GAME SCORE SHEET (TGT) 



ROUND #. 



PLAYER 



TEAM 



. DAY'S. TOURNAMENT 
Game1 Game 2 Game 3 TOTAL* POINTS 
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TABLE # 

PLAYER 


GAME SCOR 
TEAM 


E SHEET r 
Game 1 


TGT) 
Game 2 


Game 3 


RC 

DAY'S 
TOTAL 


lUND # 

TOURNAMENT 
POINTS 



TABLE #. 



PLAYER 



GAME SCORE SHEET (TGT) 



ROUND # 



TEAM 



DAY'S TOURNAMENT 
Game 1 Game 2 Game 3 TOTAL POINTS 



TABLE #. 



GAME SCORE SHEET (TGT) 



ROUND #. 



PLAYER 



TEAM 



DAY'S TOURNAMENT 
Game1 Game 2 Game 3 TOTAL POINTS 
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